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LORD MACAULAY. 


By aiont man who has played a 

distinguished part in life, and 
has largely influenced either the 
fortunes or the opinions of his con- 
temporaries, becomes the property 
of the public. We desire to know, 
and we have a right to know, the 
inner history of the person who has 
obtained our confidence. And the 
oblivion amd obscurity which is 
permitted to those whose actions 
have affected only themselves or 
their personal circle, is refused to 
the larger natures which have been 
the guides or the representatives 
of their age. When the life of an 
eminent man is written, he is 
brought back from the grave for 
a rehearsal of the ultimate judg- 
ment upon him. He has been 
known so far in the Senate House, 
in the field, or the Bench, or in the 
arena of literature. His power has 
been recognised, his services have 
been honoured, his guidance has 
been accepted and followed. The 
question remains whether the moral 
aspect of him corresponds to the 
external ; whether we can respect 
where we have been forced to ad- 
mire; or whether he is to furnish 
one more illustration of the irre- 
gularities of genius, and of the de- 
fects by which the most brilliant 
gifts are too often accompanied and 
obscured. 

It has rarely been the fortune of 
a biographer to have a task laid 
upon him which he has been able to 
discharge so satisfactorily as that 
which has fallen to Mr. Trevelyan, 
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when called on to write an account 
of Lord Macaulay. Of the manner 
in which Mr. Trevelyan’s own part 
of the work has been done it is 
impossible to speak too highly. 
No one detested unworthy biogra- 
phical reticence more heartily than 
Lord Macaulay himself. ‘ Believ- 
ing,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘ that 
my uncle, if he were now living, 
would have sufficient greatness of 
mind to wish to be shown as him- 
self, I will suppress no trait in his 
disposition or incident in his career 
which might provoke blame or 
question. Such in all points as he 
was the world has a right to know 
him.’ Acting conscientiously on 
this principle, Mr. Trevelyan has 
produced a portrait as complete as 
the highest art could render it. 
For all time those who desire to 
know what Macaulay was will find 
him here, line for line, feature for 
feature, an exact image, from which 
nothing will hereafter have to be 
deducted on the score of a relation’s 
partiality, nothing need hereafter 
be added to compensate for the 
artist’s deficiencies. With instinc- 
tive good sense, Mr. Trevelyan has 
refrained throughout from obtru- 
ding his own opinions upon us. 
Though Lord Macaulay must have 
been held up before him as a 
pattern of every excellence in his 
own early life, he never rushes on 
into extravagance in speaking of 
him. He leaves us in doubt whe- 
ther he individually shares the 
feelings of unqualified admiration 
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with which the world at large re- 
gards Macaulay. He displays only 
the respectful affection due to a 
man who had been the most tender 
and kind of friends to him, and 
whose distinguished career shed a 
lustre on the family to which he 
belonged. 

So far as we have to speak of 
Lord Macaulay as a man, the most 
extreme panegyric will scarcely 
reach into exaggeration. As a son, 
and as a brother, as a politician, or as 
a man of the world, in every position 
into which he was thrown by the ac- 
cidents of life, the great historian of 
England was in all respects without 
blame. His fondness for his sisters 
was the passion of a lover; for his 
sisters’ children he had a father’s 
tenderness. He was without fortune. 
Nothing in his biography surprised 
us more than to hear that the bril- 
liant Macaulay, who passed with a 
single step from Trinity College to 
a first place in the House of Com- 
mons, and from the House of Com- 
mons at once into the service of 
the Crown, who, while under thirty, 
was welcomed with delight into 
the most exclusive society in Lon- 
don, was dependent on his pen for his 
support, was driven at one time to 
sell the gold medals which had been 
the rewards of his distinction at 
Cambridge. Yet being thus de- 
pendent and subject to a thousand 
temptations, either in the example 
of others or from the exigencies of 
his own position, he resigned office 
rather than appear to compromise 
the convictions of his father. 
When he might have looked for- 
ward with certainty to a seat in 
the Cabinet, and had his foot upon 
the ladder by which he might have 
ascended with ease to the first 
places in the State, he abandoned 
his magnificent prospects. He ac- 
cepted a situation in India for no 
other purpose than to save money 
for the support—not of a wife and 
children of his own, for this form 
of happiness he either never de- 
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sired or he deliberately and un- 
selfishly surrendered—but for the 
sake of his father and his brothers 
and sisters, whose support he had 
reason to fear might possibly be 
thrown upon himself. When by 
his industry and prudence he had 
raised himself beyond uneasiness in 
money matters, he displayed always 
the same tempered moderation. His 
ambition had not grown by what it 
fed on; when honour came to him 
it came unsought. When political 
preferment was thrust again upon 
him he accepted it as a duty to his 
party rather than as an object which 
he desired for himself. When litera- 
ture brought him wealth he was 
liberal to extravagance, especially 
to the less fortunate members of 
his own profession. Yet his wealth, 
notwithstanding Messrs. Longmans’ 
celebrated cheque, whickwwas the 
wonder of the City, was extraordi- 
nary only as the result of literary 
success. A popular artist will re- 
ceive for his pictures in four or five 
years as much as Macaulay made 
by the labour of a life. A coal- 
owner has realised five times as 
much merely by the fluctuations of 
price in a single season. In his 
private circle, by his near relations, 
by his intimate friends, by his ser- 
vants, by those to whom great men 
are known in their undress, when 
they are off their guard and their 
natural temper shows itself as it is, 
Macaulay was adored. 

And he was what he was, not 
through any effort of self-restraining 
principle, not by subduing the 
meaner part of him by efforts of 
will or conscience, but because he 
never seems to have felt a tempta- 
tion to be otherwise. Neither the 
grosser forms of indulgence nor the 
higher forms of infirmity, ambition 
or love of fame or power had the 
smallest attraction for him. His 
tastes were as simple as his dispo- 
sition was pure. His highest grati- 
fication was to take his nephews 
and nieces to the shows of London, 
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playing games with them in the 
house in Great Ormond Street, or 
writing valentines or nursery 
rhymes for them. Tired as he often 
was with general society, ‘he was 
never bored,’ Mr. Trevelyan tells 
us, ‘when alone with those he 
loved: many people are very fond 
of children, but he was the only 
person J ever knew that never tired 
of being with them.’ Whole days 
spent with his sisters’ boys and girls, 
he always notes in his journal as 
especially happy. His nursery 
lyrics—considering that they be- 
long to the class of poems which 
have a moral in them and are in- 
tended to teach children to be good, 
are perhaps the best that exist : 

There once was a nice little girl, 

With a nice little rosy face, 

She always said ‘ Our Father,’ 

And she always said her grace. 

They*fought the browned potatoes, 

And mince veal nice and hot, 

And such a good bread pudding 

All smoking from the pot. 

Or this, on the retribution which 
fell on the boys who talked in 
church : 

The Beadle got a good big stick, 

Thicker than Uncle’s thumb, 
Oh what a fright those boys were in 
To see that Beadle come. 


And they were turned out of the church, 
And they were soundly beat, 
And both those wicked naughty boys 
Went bawling down the street. 

They went ‘ bawling,’ not crying ; 
the wicked element being still par- 
tially unsubdued, and the world as 
yet not being wholly the beadle’s 
world. But in all these light produc- 
tions of Macaulay’sthereis uniformly 
sound instruction. He would never 
have written musical nonsense, 
like the jingles which chime on 
from nursery to nursery through 
endless generations ; still less would 
he have originated such a mystery 
play as Punch, or such a poem as 
Reynard the Fox, in which fate is on 
the rogue’s side, if he is only clever 
enough. Had Miss Edgeworth 
desired to paint a model Man of 
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Genius, without fault in mind or 
conduct, she could have drawn 
her portrait line for line from Lord 
Macaulay, and she would still have 
left out traits more delicate, more 
graceful, more interesting than any 
which she was able to copy, as 
nature’s work is always superior to 
the most perfect imitaticn of it. 

To Miss Edgeworth it is likely 
that Lord Macaulay’s intellect 
would have seemed as perfect as his 
character, his writings as excellent 
as his personal conduct was admir- 
able. 

On this point it is inevitable that 
there must and will be wide differ. 
ence of opinion. That Macaulay 
was a most remarkable man, that 
he had some intellectual qualities of 
a high and even extraordinary kind, 
no sensible person will deny. If 
we offer reasons for doubting whe- 
ther he was all that an admiring 
world believed him to be; if we 
feel uncertain whether he may be 
followed safely as a guide in what 
he has written of England and 
English affairs, he is himself the 
very last person who would blame 
us for expressing ourselves freely, 
Whatever inequalities or imper- 
fections his mind may appear to 
us to have possessed, at all events 
he was transparently honest. What 
he wrote he believed to be true. 
He was never unwilling to be cor- 
rected if, as rarely happened, he 
could be persuaded to see that he 
had been wrong. It might have 
been more difficult to show him 
that he had habits of mind which 
made him often and necessarily 
wrong. Nevertheless, it is our duty, 
if we speak of him at all, to follow 
his own precepts, and say of him 
what we also believe trme. And 
this is the more necessary, be- 
cause the uprightness and integrity 
of his character as he is now re- 
presented to us will give addi- 
tional and deserved authority to the 
writings which he has bequeathed 
to us, 
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Lord Macaulay had received from 

nature, to begin with, the most 
singular clearness of sight. Whe- 
ther he saw far or deep is another 
question; but what he did see he 
saw with perfect distinctness. His 
style is the most lucid in the lan- 
guage. We arenever fora moment 
at a loss for his meaning. His out- 
lines are firm, because he saw 
exactly what he wanted to describe, 
and nothing is left to be imagined, 
because nothing is surmised to 
exist beyond what the writer per- 
ceived. 

Again, on all common and some 
uncommon things, he had a sound 
and healthy understanding. In his 
ebservations on ordinary occur- 
rences, or the relative value of the 
different objects which men pursue 
in life; on education and conduct, 
on the character of his contempo- 
raries when peculiar theories do 
not prejudice or render him partial, 
on great public affairs removed from 
English traditionary politics; on 
the government of India; nay, even 
in his Histories, where the scene or 
the person which he has to describe 
les outside the traditionary stream, 
and he can bring his faculties to 
bear without prejudice—the pre- 
vailing tone is that of strong com- 
mon sense; not particularly pene- 
trating, but simple, wholesome, and 
practical. 

To these two faculties he added, 
not the softer and deeper emotions 
which belong to a more profound 
cast of mind, but the superficial 
passions of common sense ; the pas- 
sions which naturally overflow in 
self-confidence, in vehement con- 
clusions, and ready rhetorical utter- 
ance. 

And he possessed another qua- 
lity, and this in extraordinary ex- 
cess—one of the most wonderful 
memories which was ever owned 
by man. Had Macaulay’s other 
gifts been on a level with his 
memory, he would have been a 
miracle of nature. Being what he 
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was, he possessed a faculty im- 
proved and cultivated by constant 
use, which supplied him with an 
unbounded store of language, and 
a magazine no less inexhaustible of 
real or supposed facts, to express 
or illustrate every opinion or convic- 
tion which he might form. At eight 
he could repeat The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, and half Marmion, by 
heart. By the time he was a man 
he could have rewritten Paradise 
Lost from memory, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and even, so it is said, the 
eight volumes of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son ; in mature age, merely to test 
whether his power was failing, he 
learnt a play of Shakspeare in 
two hours ; and these were the light- 
est of his labours. From his ear- 
liest years he had devoured every 
book that he could find. He re- 
tained everything that he read with 
the same singular tenacity of verbal 
recollection, and he had exercised 
himself in the use of language by 
continued composition in prose and 
verse. When he was a little boy he 
partly completed a poem on ‘ Olaus 
Magnus,’ unconscious, perhaps, that 
he was celebrating the glories of 
the great chief of his own race. 
Aulay is the modern form of Olaus ; 
and his grandfather, Aulay Macau- 
lay, was properly Olav Mac Olav. 
So furnished, young Macaulay 
was launched into life when the 
fever of revolution was recom- 
mencing, which had been quenched 
by the reaction that had followed 
the Reign of Terror and the Wars 
of Napoleon. Once more the en- 
thusiastic and hopeful part of the 
world was beginning to believe that 
an extension of political power to 
the masses of the people was a 
panacea for all the woes which 
afflicted society. Abuses which 
really existed made reform of some 
kind a necessity ; and reform was 
associated with all the delightful 
expectations which made it appear 
like the approach of the sunrise. 
Authority was regarded as having 
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been # necessary evii so long as man- 
kind were immature and incapable 
of taking care of themselves, but 
as an invasion in itself of the pri- 
vilege which belonged to man as 
man of being his own master, and 
without which privilege his nature 
could never develop into the per- 
fections of which it was capable. 
Political economy was held to 
have proved that the State could 
only interfere with trade to the 
injury of the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the consumer, and the 
community itself. The commercial 
organisation was in its most whole- 
some condition when every indi- 
vidual was pursuing his own inte- 
rests in an enlightened manner. The 
same principle was extended to 
every province of human activity. 
The interest of the community was 
held to be identical with the interest 
of the individual, and the interest 
of the individual with the interest of 
the community. Each decently edu- 
cated man was considered to be a 
better judge of what was good for 
himself than the wisest rulers could 
possibly be. A better state of so- 
ciety might be anticipated from the 
unshackled efforts of every single 
person to improve his own condi- 
tion than had ever been arrived at 
under the paternal authority of the 
best of kings or aristocracies. If 
kings or aristocracies were permit- 
ted to retain power, they could never 
be prevented from abusing it, and 
therefore the chief need of every na- 
tion in the world was a reform of its 
constitution, which would admit the 
largest number of the people to a 
share in the government. ‘The his- 
tory of the past was revised in the 
light of the new ideas. The ad- 
vance of the English nation was 
indicated by a succession of epochs, 
at each of which a step had been 
gained in the direction of final 
emancipation. 

Nothing (says Lord Macaulay) is so in- 
teresting and delightful as to contemplate 
the steps by which the England of Domes- 
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day Book, the England of the curfew and 
the Forest Laws, the England of crusaders, 
monks, schoolmen, astrologers, serfs, out- 
laws, became the England which we know 
and love, the classic ground of liberty and 
philosophy, the school of all knowledge, the 
mart of all trade. The charter of Henry 
Beauclerk, the great charter, the first as- 
sembling of the House of Commons, the 
extinction of personal slavery, the separa- 
tion from the See of Rome, the Petition of 
Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, the revolu- 
tion, the establishment of unlicensed 
printing, the abolition of religious disabili- 
ties, the reform of the representative system, 
all these seem but successive stages of our 
great revolution. 


A few serious persons fifty years 
ago—a great many more serious 
persons now—might be found to 
hesitate before admitting the con- 
clusions so triumphantly thrust 
upon them. They see, undoubtedly, 
a series of changes—changes in 
one direction, and in a direction 
which may be called progress. But 
there is still a question, What kind 
of progress P—progress from what 
towhat? The child progresses into 
the boy, the boy into the man. The 
man progresses into old age. He be- 
comes wiser, he becomes weaker, 
and he dies. These, too, are the 
successive steps of one movement ; 
and, so far as the past throws light 
upon the present and the future, 
nations, too, like individuals, like 
every organised structure which 
nature creates, have their youth, 
their maturity, and their end. The 
most splendid illustration of a cer- 
tain kind of progress is the blossom- 
ing of the aloe. The aloe for a 
quarter of a century throws out 
slowly and deliberately its massive 
succulent leaves. It is a very type 
of firmness, durability, and slowness 
of growth; on a sudden it shoots 
from the heart of it a stem like the 
trunk of a tree, expanding at its 
summit into a coronet of flowers ; 
every infant aloe attached to its 
root must throw up its own imita- 
tive flower-stem, like England’s 
Colonies after the Reform Bill, 
mimicking the parent constitution. 
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There is progress ; progress like no 
other progress, by leaps and bounds. 
We may imagine a self-conscious 
aloe in the year of its glory con- 
trasting itself with its melancholy 
past, and dreaming only of splen- 
dour more unexampled which is 
yet to come—ignorant all the while 
that its progress is progress into 
death. 

But Political Reform, we are 
told, means liberty, and liberty is 
not death but life. Again, however, 
we ask what kind of liberty : liberty 
to the good, or liberty to the fool 
and knave? the liberty of anarchy, 
or the liberty of wisdom and self- 
restraint? There is a liberty which 
is the just reward of those who 
have learnt to control their own 
nature. There is a liberty which is 
the emancipation from control ; of 
men who would be happier and 
better if they were tied hand and 
foot and preserved from their own 
incapacity. Were it proved that 
where authority interferes the least 
the character of a people indis- 
‘ putably improves; that they grow 
braver, stronger, wiser, more vigor- 
ous in mind and body, there would 
be slighter room for misgiving. 
History, however, gives no such 
satisfying answer. When a nation 
breaks loose from a long-continued 
system of injustice and oppression, 
the first and sometimes the second 
generation show qualities of dazzling 
brilliancy. They retain the habits 
of obedience to law which they 
learnt under a sterner rule, while 
they have shaken off a weight 
which was preventing them from 
doing justice to their finer powers. 
Under such conditions appear those 
sbining epochs which dazzle the 
eyes of historians, and call out 
eulogies from them like those which 
burst from Herodotus, when he was 
contemplating the glory which 
dawned on Athens after the ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratide. Could 
Herodotus have revived in the 
succeeding century he would have 
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been compelled sadly to qualify his 
panegyric upon the fruits of 
political liberty. He would have 
seen the Athens of democracy 
dwindled into a petty State, in 
which political genius was dissolved 
in faction, preparing for absorption, 
first under the Macedonians and 
then under the despotism of Rome. 

Who can question, says Lord 
Macaulay, the enormous progress 
whieh France has made since the 
Revolution. The progress in wealth 
and in luxury, perhaps even in the 
material condition of the peasantry, 
may have been all that Macaulay 
affirms; but the generation of 
French who were bred under the 
Bourbons and the old régime carried 
the tricolour round the world. The 
French bred in the days of liberty 
surrender at Sedan. 

Spain has more freedom than 
she possessed three centuries ago, 
therefore Lord Macaulay hardily 
concludes that Spain has progressed 
in proportion. ‘Spain,’ he says, 
‘is positively if not relatively ad- 
vancing.’ ‘Spain,’ he considers, 
‘is richer now than when a French 
king was brought captive to the 
footstool of Charles the Fifth.’ Richer 
in money Spain may be, though we 
doubt it, but is Spain more power- 
ful? Is Spain richer in intellect? 
No Cervantes, no Velasquez, no 
Ferdinand of Toledo, could be bred 
in modern Spain; a great man can 
only be produced from among great 
contemporaries. Lord Macaulay 
himself was compelled to observe 
that events did not always follow 
the course which the theory of 
progress demands. 


Five hundred years before the Christian 
era (he says) the citizens of the Republics 
round the A°gean Sea formed the finest 
militia that ever existed. As wealth and 
refinement advanced, the system underwent 
a gradual alteration—within eighty years 
after the battle of Plateea mercenary troops 
were everywhere plying for battles and 
sieges. In the time of Demosthenes it was 
scarcely possible to persuade or compel 
the Athenians to enlist for foreign service. 
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The Spartans continued to form a national 
force long after their neighbours had begun 
to hire soldiers; but their military spirit 
decayed with their singular institutions. 


The Greek constitutions were 
originally Aristocratic. As the de- 
mocratic element extended the 
military spirit decayed. The history 
of Rome follows the same lines. The 
ancient Aristocratic Constitution 
developed gradually into a popular 
Government. The blossom which 
for a time seemed to reward the 
extension of the suffrage was as 
shortlived as it was brilliant. The 
Rome of the Scipios became the 
Rome of Marius, of Clodius, and of 
Catiline, and the empire won by 
the Republic was preserved from 
wreck and dissolution by the sub- 
stitution of a Military Dictatorship 
for the elective magistrates of a self- 
governed State. The Republics of 
later Italy were equally shortlived, 
and fell from the same causes. The 
experience of the past gives no 
encouragement to the belief that 


the extension of self-government is 
necessarily a progress towards good. 


But while Macaulay’s large 
knowledge prevented him from 
wholly blinding himself to so re- 
markable a phenomenon, he never 
allowed it seriously to weigh with 
him. His mind, though the highest 
of its kind, was still of an 
ordinary kind. He was the counter- 
part of his own age. The prevailing 
sentiment of his age, on large 
matters or small, Lord Macaulay in- 
variably reflected, and to the end of 
his life never materially dissented 
from it. The Exhibition of 1851 
sends through his veins a ‘ glow of 
eloquence.’ The glitter of what 
was but a transcendental bazaar 
‘dazzles’ him. ‘He feels as if 
entering St. Peter's, as witnessing 
something beyond the dreams of 
Arabian romance.’ He had no 
natural sympathy with Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe and Uncle Tom. He was so 
disgusted once with the raving of 
a wild abolitionist that he longed 
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that some one would put him down. 
‘Had he not resembled my father 
as he slept,’ he says, and then 
pauses with real humonr, leaving 
the rest of his sentence to complete 
itself. But the Uncle Tom madness 
had possession of the English 
people. Two million copies of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book had been sold, and 
Macaulay, forgetting Washington 
Irving, Prescott, Longfellow, Feni- 
more Cooper, Bryant, and Emerson, 
pronounces it ‘the most valuable 
addition which America has made 
to English literature.’ The Indian 
Mutiny was the rising of a conquered 
race against an invader. Had it 
been successful, and had Macaulay 
been the historian of it ata distance 
of two centuries, the Sepoy rising 
was precisely an event of the kind 
which he would have most delighted 
to celebrate. His actual feelings he 
could scarcely explain to himself. 
He was astonished and pained at 
the vindictive sentiments which he 
discovered in himself. He had 
been shocked and indignant, when 
studying Roman history, to read 
how ‘ Fulvius had put to death the 
whole Capuan Senate in the Second 
Punic War.’ Yet ‘he had heard 
with equanimity that the whole 
garrison of Delhi, all the Moulavies 
and Mussulman doctors there, had 
been treated in the same way.’ He 
could not comprehend what was 
passing in him, and yet the ex- 
planation was an easy one. He 
was the creation and representative 
of his own age. What his own age 
said and felt, whether it was wise or 
foolish, Macaulay said and felt. It 
was the key to his extraordinary 
popularity. 

With a disposition thus consti- 
tuted Macaulay was inevitably 
borne along by the flood of popular 
sentiment which gathered about 
the first Reform Bill. In those 
years his mind was forming itself. 
The prevailing notions shaped his 
philosophy. English history be- 
came a living exponent to him of 
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his favourite ideas, and every 
incident for ten centuries was 
viewed as a feature in the great 
development of the doctrines of 
Utility and Progress. Statesmen, 
Warriors, Prelates, Institutions,were 
brought to the bar of his judgment, 
and were condemned or applauded 
as they had obstructed or assisted 
the objects for which alone humanity 
existed, and his enormous memory 
furnished him with illustrations and 
allusions at every point at which he 
needed them. Facts will prove 
anything if those only are selected 
which make for the conclusion which 
we desire, and mere fictions convert 
themselves into facts if asserted 
with a good conscience and unhesi- 
tating confidence. Mr. Thackeray 
pays an admiring tribute to the 
vast learning, the wonderful in- 
dustry, the honest toil, which is 
visible throughout Lord Macaulay’s 
composition. ‘ Take at hazard,’ he 
says, ‘any three pages, you, an 
average reader, see one or two or 
half a score allusions to other 
historic facts, characters, &c., with 
which you are acquainted. Your 
neighbour who has his reading 
detects more points, more allusions, 
more happy touches.’ The admira- 
tion is well deserved so far as it 
implies that Macaulay's reading 
was enormous, and that his power 
of retaining and calling up at will 
what he remembered was perhaps 
unexampled. But the power itself 
was a temptation to him, and when 
his work is accurately examined 
may be fatal to its permanence. 
For Macaulay, like all of us, re- 
collected best what he liked best, and 
what fitted into his theories, and 
beyond almost any man of equal 
ability he accepted everything as 
certain which was guaranteed to him 
by a favourite writer, or which from 
his own point of view appeared 
inherently credible. 

A minute analysis of Lord Mac- 
aulay’s workmanship would carry 
us far beyond our present limits. 
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His Essays, however, as well as the 
History, continue to be read with 
avidity wherever the English lan. 
guage is spoken. The exemption 
trom criticism already secured to the 
Essays by their literary merit and 
their author's magnificent reputa- 
tion will be still further estublished 
when the world has learnt to see in 
the innocence and integrity of Ma- 
caulay himself a further guarantee 
for his accuracy. Itis worth while, 
therefore, to notice briefly some 
specimens of Macanulay’s method; 
of the easy manner in which facts 
are assumed to be proved, and being 
established as certain are used by 
him for historical illustration. 

‘All the power and influence of 
Edward ITI.,’ he tells us, ‘ could not 
save his Madame de Pompadour 
from the effects of public hatred.’ 
The character of Edward III. 
quietly sacrificed by the assumption 
of his supposed relations with Alice 
Perrers. Did Lord Macaulay ever 
trouble himself to ascertain who 
Alice Perrers was, and what the 
evidence was for the scandal against 
the king? Alice Perrers was a 
lady of vast hereditary wealth, the 
wife of aman who had been Viceroy 
of Ireland, and residing with her 
husband at Edward’s court. Both 
she and he enjoyed the confidence 
of the king, and her interference 
in her husband’s interests in a 
matter connected with his Irish 
government excited the anger of 
the House of Lords. She was 
banished, but she was a favourite 
with the House of Commons, At 
their intercession the sentence 
against her was revised. She 
returned to her estates in Hert- 
fordshire, when she fell into a long 
and bitter lawsuit with the Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, and a St. Alban’s 
monk is the only authority for her 
having been Edward’s mistress. 

This, it will be said, is a light 
matter; who cares, after all, whether 
Edward III. had or had not a 
Shunammite to console him in his 
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dotage? As little, we suppose, does 
it matter that, as an illustration of 
the progress made in England 
between the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century, Macaulay 
declares that ‘72,000 persons suf- 
fered death by the hands of the 
executioners during the reign of 
Henry VII.’ The anthority for 
this statement, which has been re- 
peated in every popular History of 
England, is a Bishop of Lisieux, 
whom Jerome Cardan affirms to 
have told him so in a calculation of 
the horoscope of Edward VI., in 
the midst of a medley of nonsense 
about the influence of the planets 
on the character of Henry. The 
Prince of Orange and Grotius tell 
us that a hundred thousand Nether- 
landers were put to death under the 
Edicts of Charles V. The most 
careful scrutiny in detail fails to 
discover more than 500. The editor 
of the Antijacobin declares that 
two million persons were shot and 
drowned in the Reign of Terror. 
With a very liberal allowance, the 
two millions may be set at 5,000. 
From the records of Assizes and 
Commissions in the time of Henry 
VILL, it would appear that if we 
divide the 72,000 by 72 we shall be 
considerably over the mark. 

Let this, too, be of no consequence. 
It will be allowed, however, to be 
some offence to assume unnatural 
crimes to have been proved against 
James I,, and to have been alleged, 
as if not wholly without foundation, 
against Frederick the Great. ‘ King 
James,’ he tells us, ‘ was an object of 
loathing to many of his subjects. 
England was no place, the seven- 
eenth century was no time, for 
Sporus and Locusta.’ The allusion 
's unmistakable. The foulest inter- 
pretation of the relations between 
ames and Carr is assumed in the 
rord Sporus, and his complicity in 
Jverbury’s murder to conceal it in 
te word Locusta. ‘A charge of a 
umilar kind,’ he says, was, ‘ truly or 
sely,’ brought against Frederick. 
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He must have been perfectly aware 
that accusations of this kind always 
adhere ; such is human nature that 
the very imputation, however 
groundless, can never be washed 
off. The reader supposes that an 
author of Lord Macaulay’s reputa- 
tion would never mention such a 
thing unless he was himself con- 
vinced that there was real ground 
at least for suspicion. Macaulay’s 
worst enemy could have desired 
nothing worse for him than that 
he should have been compelled 
to bring forward the grounds on 
which he had libelled these princes’ 


memory. 
Lord Strafford fares scarcely 
better. Strafford is said, without 


any qualifying word of uncertainty, 
to have debauched the daughter of 
Sir Richard Bolton, the Irish Chan- 
cellor. Was this charge ever proved, 
or attempted to be proved? and if 
it was not proved, is it tolerable 
that such a story should pass into 
history under Macaulay’s sign 
manual with no other evidence for 
it than that some one who hated 
Strafford said so,and Macaulay who, 
on @ priori grounds, believed him 
capable of any villany, saw no 
reason for doubting it? 

A habit of reckless statement 
once acquired follows a man when he 
has no temptation to mislead him. 

‘The cousins,’ he says, speaking 
of Hampden and Cromwell, ‘ took 
their passage in a vessel which lay 
in the Thames, and which was 
bound for North America. They 
were actually on board when an 
order of council appeared by which 
the ship was prohibited from sail- 
ing.’ Is such an order of council 
existent, or did it ever exist? Is 
the story more than a loose popular 
legend ? Cromwell himself is re- 
ported to have said to Falkland, 
after the debate on the Grand Re- 
monstrance, thatif the Remonstrance 
had not passed, ‘he would have 
sold all and gone to New England,’ 
and Clarendon sighs over the lost 
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chance of escape from all that fol- 
lowed. Had Clarendon ever heard 
that there had been a chance still 
nearer he would not have failed 
to have mentioned it. On what 
authority does Macaulay rely for a 
narrative so curious and circum- 
stantial ? 

Sir Thomas More, Macaulay 
tells us, was ready to die for the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Sir 
Thomas More was ready to burn 
other people for denying the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. He 
died himself for the Papal supre- 
macy. 

The English Reformation was a 
special object of Lord Macaulay’s 
abhorrence. He hated it so heartily 
that he thought himself entitled to 
speak of it as ‘sprung from brutal 
passion,’ and the chief instruments in 
forwarding it to have been ‘ Henry, 
the murderer of his wives; Somer- 
set, the murderer of his brother; 
Elizabeth, the murderess of her 


guest.’ This is a rounded, complete, 


and well-turned sentence, but the 
words can be justified only on the 
supposition that Macaulay had satis- 
fied himself that Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard were neither of 
them guilty of adultery, that Sir 
Thomas Seymour was not engaged 
in a treasonable and dangerous plot, 
and that Mary Stuart was innocent 
of participation in the Babington 
Conspiracy. Are any one of these 
questions in a condition to entitle 
an historical writer to beg the con- 
clusion by the word ‘ murderer’ ? 

In the most trifling matter he is 
as inaccurate as in the most serious. 
He speaks of the unsolved riddles 
which perplexed Eliphaz and Zo- 
phar. The faults of Eliphaz and 
Zophar were that they were not 
perplexed. They thought they 
knew the cause of Job’s afflictions, 
and they were mistaken. 

Macaulay talks of a statue of 
himself which Alexander proposed 
to hew out of Mount Athos. It is 
precisely what Alexander did not. 
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A sycophantic sculptor offered to do 
it. Alexander answered that Mount 
Athos had already given occasion 
to one king to make himself ridi. 
culous. There was no necessity for 
him to be a second. 

It would be easy to fill a volume 
with illustrations of the value and 
accuracy of those brilliant allusions 
which so excited the envy and the 
admiration of Thackeray. 

Mr. Trevelyan says that his 
uncle’s chief vice was the vice of 
imputing motives. He _ thinks 
lightly of it, and quotes approy- 
ingly an expression from the Spee. 
tator, that it is ‘ the vice of recti- 
tude.’ Tous it appears a vice of 
the very opposite of rectitude, and 
in a historian the most fatal of all 
possible faults. The motive is the 
fact of facts, the key of the cha- 
racter. To invent a motive, or to 
assert a motive without evidence, is 
to pass an arbitrary verdict upon 
actions which may admit many in- 
terpretations; and to decide upon 
one interpretation in preference to 
others is to constitute the action 
either good or evil, and the actor 
either an honest man or a villain. 

Conscious of the rightness of his 
own intentions, and confident in his 
ownjudgment, Lord Macaulay, in his 
delineation of character, yielded 
habitually to the temptation of thus 
completing his historical portraits, 
and in his desire to set off his pic- 
tures with broad effects of light and 
shade gave rein to his habitual care- 
lessness of statement in the one 
direction where he was principally 
bound to be scrupulous. When he 
was not carried away by antl 
pathy, or by theory, he generally 
endeavoured to be fair. He could 
balance the good points of a ch 
racter against the evil, and make 
allowances for change of times 
or difference of situations. In his 
essay on Machiavelli his principles of 
judgment are so little rigid that be 
obliterates the most elementary 
moral distinctions. He considers 
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that virtue and vice may change 
places under altered circumstances, 
that a man whom in the North we 
admire as a hero, may in the South 
appear a brute and a ruffian; that 
the Iago of England’s abhorrence 
might in Italy in the sixteenth 
century seem, if not admirable, 


et a more tolerable person than, 


Othello. Lord Macaulay, in over- 
straining his argument, illustrates 
the deficiency which he confessed 
to find in himself—a deficiency in 
the powers of critical analysis. He 
attempts to define Hotspur by an 
inventory of his qualities. When 
he has done his best he admits that 
the description which he has given 
would apply equally well to the 
bastard Falconbridge. Though 
never successful as a critic, he could 
rise to the level of an artist, when 
his better genius had possession of 
him. He can do justice to the 
splendid qualities of Lord Clive 
and Warren Hastings without 
concealing or blinding himself to 
their faults. He had been in India. 
He had himself done admirable 
work there as an administrator and 
a legislator. He knew the Asiatic 
temperament at first hand. He was 
able to recognise that the establish- 
ment of the English sovereignty in 
India had rescued the people from 
a detestable tyranny, and if neither 
Clive nor Hastings had been able to 
keep clear of error in the midst of 
the treachery and corruption with 
which they were surrounded, he 
refused to judge with too pedantic 
severity the means by which a re- 
volution had been effected, so vast 
and so infinitely beneficent. But 
his candour failed him with the 
great men of his own country. In 
India there were no Whig tradi- 
tions. Indian history had not yet 
been invaded by the passion of 
philosophical partisanship. In 
Europe, especially in England, Ma- 
caulay had inherited the prejudices, 
religious and political, of the party 
to which he belonged. He had be- 
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come an ardent disciple of the 
evangel of Utility and Progress, and 
his prejudices made him unjust on 
one side, and his theories made him 
paradoxical upon the other. 

Of all the great men whom 
England has counted among her 
worthies none fares worse under 
his hands than Archbishop Cran- 
mer. When Macaulay was young, 
Catholic emancipation was the 
favourite cry of the Liberal party. 
The Ethiopian, it was said, had 
changed his skin. The Catholic of 
the nineteenth century had been 
swept on by the tide of progress ; 
he was now as wide-minded, as 
tolerant, and as patriotic as the 
best of his rivals. If he had ever 
been otherwise he might be excused 
by the tyranny under which he had 
suffered. The Protestant was the 
exclusionist and the oppressor. 
The Catholic was the persecuted 
victim, demanding humbly, in the 
name of the sacred principles of 
liberty, to be admitted to the 
privileges of a man. Political 
sympathy awoke in Macaulay an 
admiration of the Church and the 
Catholic system. It inspired his 
famous simile of the New Zea- 
lander. When he read Manzoni 
he felt a passing regret that he 
could not follow John Henry New- 
man and be converted. This 
curious phase in his character 
is another illustration of the com- 
pleteness with which he repre- 
sented the tendencies of his age. He 
detested the Church of England. He 
respected the Kirk of Scotland. 
Herespected the English Dissenters. 
He regarded the Establishment 
as essentially connected with every 
evil and mischievous influence 
which, for the three centuries of 
its existence, had obstructed the 
progress of the country. Cranmer 
was chiefly responsible for the 
existence of it. In Cranmer, there- 
fore, he saw embodied every vice 
which can make human character 
execrable. And nowhere, cer- 
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tainly, has he injured more fatally 
his own reputation for fairness 
than in the picture which he has 
drawn of that singularly interesting 
person. 

‘Cranmer, he says, ‘rose to 
favour by serving Henry in the 
disgraceful affair of the first 
divorce.” The word ‘disgraceful’ 
begs the question. European 
opinion was divided on the law- 
fulness of the marriage with 
Catherine. If the king had no 
son, and Mary’s legitimacy was 
open to serious question, the grand- 
sons of the men who had fought 
at Bosworth might see another 
war of succession. But let that 
pass. 

‘He promoted the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn with the king—on 
a frivolous pretence he pronounced 
that marriage null and void.’ If 
Macaulay knew that the pretence 
was frivolous, it is to be presumed 
that he knew what the pretence 
was; and if he really possessed 
that information it is a pity that he 
did not impart it. The ground 
for the sentence annulling the 
marriage between Anne Boleyn 
and Henry is one of the most 
curious of historical secrets. It 
was submitted to Parliament and 
was held to be sufficient, but for 
reasons of State it was never di- 
vulged. 

‘He attached himself to Crom- 
well while the fortunes of Cromwell 
flourished. He voted for cutting 
off Cromwell’s head without a 
trial when the tide of royal favour 
turned.’ 

How does Macaulay know how 
Cranmer voted? It is known 
that when Cromwell was arrested 
Cranmer stood forward to intercede 
for him. He was present in the 
House of Lords on the day on 
which Cromwell was attainted. 
But there is no division list in the 
Journals. He was present also on 
the day on which the Six Articles 
Bill was passed. He had dared to 
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speak against that Bill. He had 
dared, though with peril of his 
life, to walk out of the Honse 
without voting when the division 
came on. Who can say that he 
did not withdraw again before 
the Bill of Attainder was passed 
against Cromwell? A_ positive 
assertion in a total absence of 
evidence is not the more legiti- 
mate because it serves to pile 
damnation on the character of 
a man that Macaulay dislikes. 

But this is not the worst. Cran. 
mer, both under Henry and under 
Edward, was called on, in his 
position of archbishop, to preside at 
the trials of persons accused of 
heresy. Though there was a 
difference of opinion as to what 
forms of belief were heretical, the 
law of every country in Europe 
attached the penalty of death to 
certain beliefs or disbeliefs. On 
this point all were agreed—laity and 
clergy, Protestants and Catholies. 
Cranmer, like all his contemporaries, 
lived in the midst of change. He 
himself changed as others changed, 
and came himself at last to hold 
opinions which he had been edu- 
cated to look upon as criminal. 
There is nothing to show that he 
took more pleasure in his office 
than any modern judge when he 
sends a murderer to the gallows. 
Four or five prosecutions for heresy 
were all that he was ever officially 
concerned with, and if he sinned in 
being no wiser than the rest of 
mankind his offence may be held to 
have been expiated by his own 
death at the stake. Yet Macaulay 
holds up Cranmer to the special 
detestation of mankind as a san- 
guinary persecutor. Sir Thomas 
More sentenced more heretics than 
Cranmer, but there is no word of 
censure against More. Gardiner 
was the instigator of the most 
elaborate, the most extensive and 
furious persecution which ever dis- 
graced the history of this country. 
Yet Gardiner is complimented by 
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Macaulay for his far-seeing states- 
manship and his lofty patriotism. 
No such qualifying praise is allowed 
to Cranmer. Cranmer is all black, 
unredeemed by a single grace of 
intellect or heart; and this sweep- 
ing condemnation is the less par- 
donable because it is evident that 
Macaulay had never troubled him- 
self to understand the real state of 
England at the time. He had 
glanced at the surface of it, and 
imagined that he had seen through 
to what lay below, and he had in 
fact seen nothing but the reflection 
of his own prepossessions. 

The same ignorance and the 
same animosities pursue him into 
the time of Elizabeth. He writes 
on Burghley with no further in- 
formation about him than he had 
gathered from skimming through 
Dr. Nares’s life. He sees that 
England broke with the Papacy 
under Henry, that it broke with 
transubstantiation under Edward, 
that it returned to both under 
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so bad a thing in itself that the 
establishment of it, to the exclusion 
of other forms of worship, was 
necessarily wrong. 


Elizabeth (he concludes) had the happiest 
opportunity ever vouchsafed to any sovereign 
ot establishing perfect freedom of conscience 
throughout her dominions without danger 
to the government, without scandal to any 
large party of her subjects. The nation, - 
as it was clearly ready to profess either 
religion, would, beyond all doubt, have been 
ready to tolerate both. 


The nation, beyond all doubt, 
would have been ready to tolerate 
nothing of the kind, and Macaulay 
could scarcely have contrived 
to exhibit in so few words a more 
inaccurate acquaintance with what 
he was talking about. Religion was 
not then what it has since become— 
a subject on which men may in- 
nocently and indifferently hold 
different opinions. Toleration is 
not possible in the same age in 
which an execution at the stake for 
heresy is possible. The passions 
which permit the one are in- 
consistent with the existence of 
the other. First of all, everyone 
was agreed that it was the duty 
of the State to profess a religion. 
A State declaring itself indif- 
ferent would have been set down 
as heathen and _  unendurable, 
and the Church of England 
was, in fact, the nearest approach 
to an organisation in which the 
great mass of the nation, which 
was neither Calvinist nor Papist, 
could be comprehended. Lord 
Macaulay thinks that the mass of 
the people were indifferent. They 
were only too easily excitable. 
The Catholics, until the issue of 
the Pope’s Bull of deposition, were 
allowed the fullest indulgence in 
their own houses. If Catholics and 
Protestants had been allowed to 
have each in public their separate 
forms of worship, their chapels 
would have been seminaries of 


faction in every town and village 
The preachers of the 


in England. 
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two creeds would have lashed their 
congregations into frenzy. They 
would have issued out of the doors 
only to carry on their battles in 
the streets with otber weapons than 
words; and the war of religion 
which the genius of the Tudor 
princes succeeded in preventing 
would have burst out at a 
thousand points in all its ferocity. 
Elizabeth established a single form 
of public worship so elastic and 
comprehensive that all the reason- 
‘able part of her subjects could 
take part in it, and she permitted 
no other. The result was that 
the crisis passed over, and England 
escaped the fate of the Continent. 
The Valois sovereigns tried the 
system of toleration in France, 
which Macaulay would have pre- 
ferred for England, and the Massacre 
of Vassy was the commencement of 
a series of bloody and desperate 
conflicts in which the carnage of 
St. Bartholomew was no more 
than a frightful episode. 

The ‘Essay on Bacon’ is the 
most celebrated of Lord Macaulay’s 
lighter compositions. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
The sustained popularity of it with 
general readers has maintained 
hitherto the original verdict. It is 
constructed on the paradox, that 
the most admirable philosophy 
originated with a man of mean 
and unworthy nature. The old 
doctrine was that a tree was known 
by its fruits. Lord Macaulay en- 
deavours to prove that the fig does 
grow upon the thorn, and the grape 
does grow upon the thistle. The 
Essay is divided into two parts, the 
first being devoted to exhibiting 
the baseness of Bacon’s personal 
character, the second to proving 
the inestimable value of Bacon’s 
teaching. 

From the ‘Essay on Burghley’ 
the careful reader would not gather 
that Lord Macaulay was deeply ac- 
quainted with the history of Eliza- 
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beth’s great minister. From the 
‘Essay on Bacon’ it would appear 
that he had sources of information 
about Burghley unknown to the 
rest of the world. Bacon was born 
in1561. Hewas Burghley’snephew; 
and in 1580, when he was nineteen, 
he applied for a situation under 
Government. He had already 
shown signs of talent. Lord Ma. 
caulay cannot understand that 
Burghley might have thought it 
undesirable to relieve his nephew 
at so early an age from the neces. 
sity of exertion and self-reliance, 
Nothing but an unworthy motive 
could have induced the uncle of a 
youth of genius to refuse so natural 
a request. Burghley must have 
been already jealous of the abilities 
of a youth of nineteen. 

‘ The truth is’ (Macaulay tells us) 
‘the Cecils disliked him, and did all 
they could decently do to keep him 
down.’ 

‘ He was forced, much against his 
will’ (Macaulay continues), ‘ to be- 
take himself to the study of the 
law; he was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, and during some years he 
laboured there in obscurity.’ This, 
too, is presented as a hardship 
to be laid at Burghley’s door. 
But considering that the law is not 
to be learnt without study, and that 
through the study of it Bacon 
came to be Lord Chancellor, Burgh- 
ley’s conduct towards him, what- 
ever may have been its motive, was 
at least justified by the results. His 
rise in his profession could scarcely 
be considered slow. At twenty- 
six he was made a Bencher of his 
Inn. At twenty-nine he became 
Queen’s Counsel. That he did not 
rise more rapidly is again, however, 
laid at the door of his envious 
uncle. The Cecils, Macaulay sus- 
pects, interposed to obstruct his 
progress ‘by whispers and insinua- 
tions.’ In the absence of evidence we 
take leave to consider these reflec- 
tions upon one of the greatest minis- 
ters that ever presided over the 
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fortunes of this country to be some- 
what gratuitous. 

Having disposed of Burghley 
by a side wind, Macaulay pro- 
ceeds in the same style, and 
with a similar free assumption of 
motives, to analyse the brilliant 
nephew’s own character. We have 
neither space nor inclination to 
follow the elaborate indictment. 
We content ourselves with referring 
anyone who wishes really to know 
what Bacon’s conduct and charac- 
ter were to Mr. Spedding’s exhaus- 
tive account of him. We have no 
special admiration for Bacon, either 
as a man or asan instructor of men. 
As a man he appears to us to have 
been no worse than the average 
politicians of his age ; on the whole, 
perhaps, rather superiortothem. His 
aims, however, were worldly, his ha- 
bits self-indulgent, and his conscience 
without the scrupulous nicety which 
would entitle him to any special 
honour. The inductive method of 
philosophy, with which his name 
is chiefly connected, had been known 
practically to all mankind from the 
time when the descendants of Cain 
began to practise the mechanical 
arts, or the Egyptian astronomers 
discovered the course of the sun 
among the stars. What Bacon did 
was merely to clothe the principles 
of induction in graceful and intel- 
ligible language, and to point out 
in popular style the advantages 
which might be expected from the 
study of it. Wecan as little accept 
Macaulay’s account of Bacon’s phi- 
losophy as of his personal charac- 
ter. We cannot regard him as 


The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind. 


We cannot believe that he consi- 
dered the best use of intellect to 
be in ‘the multiplication of human 
enjoyments,’ and ‘the mitigation 
of human sufferings;’ that the effect 
ot his teaching can be summed up, 
as Macaulay declares, in the two 
words ‘Utility and Progress,’ at 
least so long as Utility is allowed 
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to consist in the increase merely 
of material pleasures, or so long 
as Progress consists in the extent 
to which material pleasures can be 
diffused’; and if Macaulay attaches 
any other meaning to his words, he 
has done himself injustice in his 
essay in not more fully explaining 
himself. 

What surprises us is, rather, that 
if Bacon was what he is there de- 
scribed as being, and if his philoso- 
phy was what it is there said to be, 
Macaulay should have failed to see 
that the character of the man pre- 
cisely corresponded to his theories. 
Bacon, we are told, ‘had planned: 
his philosophical reforms before he 
was fifteen, or at least when he was 
very young.’ When scarcely more 
than a child he had made up his 
mind upon the objects which were 
seriously worth a wise man’s pur- 
suit. A boy of intellect, who at 
that age had deliberately made up 
his mind that the end of knowledge 
was ‘the multiplication of means of 
enjoyment’ in this world rather 
than to make him noble and good 
in any world, naturally grew up 
self-indulgent and extravagant, and 
unscrupulous as to the means by 
which the pleasures which he valued 
were to be obtained. What is more 
intelligible than that a person with 
such convictions should be a servile 
courtier and a corrupt judge ? 

Our space is running out; we 
have been occupied invidiously in 
pointing out the faults of Lord 
Macaulay’s style of workmanship ; 
we may perhaps return hereafter to 
the special subject of his History, 
and to the more agreeable duty of 
indicating the many excellencies of 
it. For the present we shall con- 
clude with a few remarks on a 
subject on which we touch with 
peculiar regret. 

As the Essay on Bacon is 
regarded as a masterpiece of bio- 
graphy and philosophy, so the re- 
view of Robert Montgomery’s poems 
is enjoyed by a yet larger number 
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of readers as a judicial flagellation 
of a literary pretender who. was 
deservedly and wholesomely pun- 
ished. Robert Montgomery was a 
very poor creature, and had written 
and published some very poor verses, 
not worse than many thousand 
other verses which have their day 
and are cast into the oven, but 
still definitely poor, and, what 
was worse, pretentious. He had 
the misfortune to become popu- 
lar. He had been favourably re- 
viewed. His poems ran into several 
editions. The fault lay with the 
reviewers who praised him, and the 
public who were so foolish as to be 
led by them. But the reviewers 
could not be got at. The public 
could be disenchanted only by the 
demolition of their idol. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery was to be made an 
example of, Whether it was alto- 


gether becoming in a great man in 
Macaulay’s position to stoop to 
crush—and crush with such extreme 
severity—so insignificant a member 
of the literary profession, may be 


an open question. For ourselves, 
we think that it was not; that it was 
unworthy of Macaulay. Others will 
think differently, and they are per- 
haps more right than we are; we 
will not dispute with them. But a 
further question rises when we 
learn, in these volumes of Mr. 
Trevelyan, that the poor wretch, who 
was writhing under his punishment, 
petitioned humbly and abjectly to 
be taken down from his pillory, and 
that his petition was met with a 
stern and steady refusal. An or- 
dinary Review article is read for 
a few weeks ; it does its work, and is 
then forgotten. Mr. Montgomery 
found himself, to his horror, bound 
fast to the triumphal chariot of 
the most celebrated writer of his 
age, trailing in the dust like the 
body of Hector behind the horses of 
Achilles. Even Hector’s body was 
given back to Priam. There must 
have been some special reason why 
so small a mercy was refused to 
Montgomery. 
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Macaulay confesses that he was 
an indifferent critic. He says of 
himself that. he had never written 
a line about poetry or the fine arts 
which he did not wish to burn. In 
specially and deliberately excepting 
this one essay, he perhaps wished 
to preserve the memory of an un- 
doubted victory in this department: 
but we recommend to. the consi- 
deration of his literary executors 
whether the time has not arrived 
when the mangled remains may 
at least be consigned to the 
grave. 

And this for a special reason. 

Eternal punishment is reserved, 
we hope, only for mortal sins, To 
publish a bad poem and be praised 
for it is at least a venial sin, for 
which purgatory may suffice. It is 
not inconsistent with many excel- 
lencies of another kind ; and it is 
unjust to immortalise a man only 
for his faults. Mr. Montgomery, so 
far as we have been able to learn 
his character, was inoffensive in his 
private relations. He was poor, 
but to the extent of his means 
kind and charitable. He preached 
sermons which were admired by 
large congregations. They may 
have been foolish, but they were not 
ill-intended. Some people, it may 
be hoped, were benetited by them. 
No one that we ever heard of was 
injured by them. He had been 
deceived into vanity by undeserved 
adulation, When he was hung up 
for the finger of scorn to point at, 
that vanity for which others were 
responsible became to himself the 
most terrible of punishments. 

No one would confess more rea- 
dily than Macaulay that it is unfair 
to judge a man by his worst actions. 
It is equally unfair to judge a man 
of letters by his worst productions. 
Great as was Macaulay’s detes- 
tation for a bad poet, he would 
admit that it would not be right to 
judge Byron by the ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness.’ He would protest, and protest 
justly, against his own poetical me- 
rits being measured by the value of 
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‘Tirzah and Ahirah.’ We have no 
intention of committing any such 
act of injustice ourselves. We do 
not mean to challenge Lord Macau- 
lay’s claim, among his other excel- 
lencies, to have written genuine 
poetry. ‘The Lays of Antient 
Rome,’ if not the very highest order 
of ballad, are yet spirited, melo- 
dious, exhilarating, and deserve the 
admiration which they have re- 
ceived. The‘ Armada,’ the ‘ Battle 
of Ivry,’ and the ‘ Battle of Naseby,’ 
rise even higher,and have something 
far off but still audible of trumpet- 
music inthem, But as Mr. Mont- 
gomery committed an offence in 
writing ‘ Satan,’ though otherwise 
an estimable man, so Lord Macan- 
lay himself, in ‘ Tirzah and Ahirah,’ 
produced and published a poem as 
absurd as ‘ Satan’ itself; and if the 
occasion for exposing Montgomery 
was the number of copies of his 
book which had been unfortunately 
sold, ‘ Tirzah and Ahirah’ has been 
read by tens of thousands where 
hundreds have looked into ‘ Satan.’ 

The scene of ‘ Tirzah and Ahirah’ 
is the world before the Flood; the 
subject of it the love of a son of 
God for a daughter of man—a 
descendant of Seth for a descendant 
of Cain. The hero is Cain himself. 
The years of the first murderer had 
been prolonged beyond even the 
years of Methuselah. 


Our Cain's ample fcrehead white 
The thousandth year returneth. 


The curse pronounced against 
him had not interfered with his 
success in life, or prevented the 
multiplication of his offspring. He 
and they had wandered nomadically 
with their flocks in search of 


New brooks and pastures new,' 
tall 


the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions. 
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Millions, meaning at least two 
millions, and allowing an average 
of five to each tent, the numbers of 
these nomads must have been ten 
millions at least. After sfch an 
increase, and the parallel growth, 
which was indispensable, of the 
sheep and oxen by whom they were 
supported, they found a nomad life 
inconvenient. 

They settled down to cultivation, 
learning, among other things, 


from the dark green mulberry leaves 
To cull the filmy. silk, 


apparently without the intervention 
of silkworms. 

A magnificent palace was built 
for Cain. On the walls of the 
banquet-hall were represented 


The King’s three hundred victories. 


Some of these victories, it is to be 
feared, must have been over his 
brother’s family. We are only in- 
formed, however, of the particulars 
of the first, when the objects of 
attack were, not his nephews, but 
the monsters of the antediluvian 
period—the Mammothsof the North, 
who lived in the Pine Forest, on 
the White River. How the Mam- 
moths in the Pine Forest of the 
White River interfered with Cain’s 
comforts does not appear, nor how 
the difficulties of the march were 
overcome. The result, however, 
was the finest battue recorded in 
history. The forest was set on fire. 
The tortured and terrified creatures 
rushed out from ‘the sea of flames.’ 


As the cedar trees of God 

Stood the stately ranks of Nod, 

One long night and one long day 

The sword was lifted up to slay. 

Then marched the firstborn and his sons, 
On the white ashes of the wood, 

And counted by that savage brood 

Nine times nine thousand skeletons. 


Kighty-one thousand Mammoths. 


' We are told that one of Mr. Montgomery’s worst offences is the appropriation of 
ether men’s good things, and the spoiling them in the process, 
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And the Prince of Wales shot but 
one elephant in Ceylon. 

But we leave the further ana- 
lysis of ‘Tirzah and Ahirah’ to the 
avenger of the blood of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. 

We must not part thus, however, 
with the brilliant Macaulay, the great 
writer who has diffused among 
millions a zeal for instruction to 
which, but for him, they would 
have remained strangers; who has 
popularised the history of the great 
nation of whom he was the repre- 
sentative and the ornament ; whose 
works, translated into every wide- 
spread language in the world, have 
been received with a verdict of 
universal applause ; whose intellec- 
tual temperament was usually as 
generous as his personal character 
was pure and disinterested ; who, 
if he has written many inaccurate 
sentences and some unjust sentences, 
has never written a dull one. He 
was the impersonation, as we said 
before, of his own age. He was 
the voice of the hopes and con- 
victions of the nineteenth century. 
He shared in its triumphs; he ex- 
plained the causes of those triumphs. 
He encouraged and stimulated the 
energetic spirit which is spreading 
modern influences over the whole 
race of mankind; he pointed out 
the road which would lead to new 
victories. He was the disciple and 
the most perfect apostle of the 
Gospel of Progress. In other ages 
the human race was contented with 
less ambitious aspirations ; the pre- 
sent world was considered at its 
best to be a scene of disappointments. 
Thenoblest efforts were often doomed 
to failure ; the noblest life was not 
to be rewarded with happiness. At 
the hearts of all men of high and 
sensitive nature there was an im- 
passioned longing after things which 
the world did not contain and could 
not give them. They had set before 
themselves as the supreme object of 
desire something else than material 
prosperity. Life to them was not 
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enjoyment, but sacrifice. They 
moved about in an atmosphere of 
existence unrealised, yet more real 
to their imagination than the most 
palpable objects of their senses. 
They looked out on nature to, per- 
ceive in it ‘a something far more 
deeply interfused’ than what they 
could see or handle. They looked 
beyond them for some other more 
sure abiding place. They were 
contented with poverty. They 
despised the pleasures and dreaded 
the temptations of overmuch pros- 
perity. The bank notes which a 
man was able to accumulate were 
no indications that his life had been 
profitably spent. They were satis- 
fied to do their very best in such 
department of duty as had fallen 
to them, looking for their reward 
rather in the work which they 
accomplished than in the payment 
which the world assigned to them. 
Hence arose martyrs of religion, 
martyrs of science, martyrs of 
patriotism, martyrs of love, martyrs 
of destiny. Their victory was most 
complete when it was won at the 
sacrifice of themselves. 

We have changed all that. It 
has been discovered that the ancient 
theories of life were unproductive. 
Society, before the days of enlighten- 
ment, continued stationary. The 
children walked in the ways of their 
fathers. They consecrated their 
fathers’ errors by mistaken rever- 
ence. They forgot that each genera- 
tion, as the inheritor of the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the past, was 
necessarily wiser than the genera- 
tions which preceded it. We prefer 
realities to dreams; we limit our 
aspirations to what is practical ; 
and, abandoning the phantoms 
which deluded our fathers, attend- 
ing to the real nature of our situation 
and manfully endeavouring to make 
the best of it, we advance where 
before we stood still; we work for 
earthly reward ; and nature is kind, 
and if we are punctual in attention 
to facts she never fails to honour 
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the bills which we draw upon her. 
Our fathers imagined themselves a 
little lower than the angels. We 
are contented to be ignorant whether 
our descent be celestial or common 
to us and the beasts that perish. 
We are creatures of a day. The 
earth is the only home of which we 
have real knowledge; but we can 
make it a very comfortable place if 
we duly attend to the conditions 
of it, and to the limits of our own 
powers. Religion thus becomes 
vague. It is divorced from our 
practice, and becomes an opinion. 
Poetry grows languid, and Art 
grows commonplace ; and though 
we would gladly preserve both art 
and poetry as materials of amuse- 
ment, the splendid rewards which 
society is ready to furnish still fail 
to prevent creative genius from 
withering. On the other hand, we 
have steam-ships and telegraphs; 
our merchant fleets cover the seas ; 
cur great continents are reticulated 
with railways, and the products of 
all climes and countries are distri- 
buted for the enjoyment of each. 
The prosperous citizen of Sydney 
cools his wine with the ice of the 
North Pole. The Government clerk 
in London can afford the pineapple 
of the tropics at his dessert-table. 
The interference of Government 
with individuals is reduced to its 
minimum. All of us go  onur 
own road, think our own thoughts, 
pursue our own wishes, and the 
commonwealth is found to prosper 
best the more exclusively every 
single person endeavours with his 
whole attention to better his own 
position: and it is not to be denied 
that all this has succeeded; the aims 
which we set before ourselves are 
attained ; information is diffused 
as it was never diffused before. 
Men and women, boys and girls, are 
free as they were never free before. 
There is scarcely afamily in England 
or Scotland, high or low, in which 
the rising generation do not enjoy, 
or at least desire, and think that 
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they ought to enjoy, luxuries un- 
dreamt of by their fathers. 

Whether this unexampled pros- 
perity will continue, whether our 
age or the ages past have more 
accurately understood the nature 
and the conditions of human ex- 
istence on this planet, only time will 
show. It may be that we have 
strack on the true principles after 
wandering in error for thousands of 
years. If it so turn out, Macaulay 
will possess the immortality which 
with becoming diffidence he at times 
dares to anticipate for himself. His 
faults will be as spots on the sun. 
He will go down to posterity as the 
seer of the nineteenth century. He, 
too, was successful; successful, if 
success be measured by the number 
of his readers, by the applause of 
his contemporaries, from the com- 
mencement of his career to its end, 
beyond any man of letters of this 
or any other century. 

A modern poet, some think the 
greatest of modern poets, one at 
any rate who was utterly unin- 
fluenced by conventional sentiments, 
has said— 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours, 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye Heavenly powers. 
To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 
To guilt ye let us heedless go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us, 
A moment's sin, an age of woe. 


‘The fear of the Lord’ the He- 
brews declared ‘to be the be- 
ginning of wisdom.’ The Greeks 
thought that the highest knowledge 
could be obtained only through pain 
and mortification. Macaulay never 
seems to have known either pain 
or mortification. He succeeded 
in everything which he under- 
took; and if there be any lesson 
which is taught only in the 
school of severity, that lesson 
he never learnt. A defect of some 
kind there undoubtedly was in him. 
We admire, but he fails deeply to 
interest. He rarely stirs our en- 
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thusiasm; he never touches our 
deepest emotions. In the midst of 
his brilliancy his writing is com- 
monplace, though it is common- 
place of the very highest kind. He 
was never married. He never seems 
to have known what is meant by 
love. So powerful an intelligence 
could not have been indifferent to 
religion, Some thoughts he must 
have had on those profound ques- 
tions which every serious person, 
at some time or other, must ask of 
himself, but he was studiously reti- 
cent on that subject; and though 
reticence need not imply careless- 
ness, and may often imply unusual 
reverence, there is nothing in any 
part of Macaulay’s writings which in- 
dicates that he had ever looked in this 
direction with any painful anxiety. 
His feelings were easily stirred, 
but stirred on the strangest occa- 
sions. He would weep over the 
most commonplace novel, and sobbed 
as if his heart would break when 
he read, for the hundredth time, 
His 
was singularly 
too, it would 


of Achilles cutting his hair. 


mind, however, 
constituted. He, 
seem, could not escape the 
common destiny of humanity. 
He, too, when he had obtained all 
that he had consciously desired, was 
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compelled to feel that it was not 
satisfactory. He, too, found that 
he was dimly longing for something 
which the world had not to give. 
His affection for his sisters and his 
nephews and nieces—his innocent 
fondness for children and children’s 
sports, are profoundly honourable 
to him, and no less profoundly 
pathetic. Opinions may change. 
The present century has repudiated 
the philosophy of the past. The 
next may repudiate the present; 
and the same causes which have 
occasioned Macaulay’s unbounded 
popularity in his own time may 
condemn him to oblivion hereafter. 
Whatever changes may be before 
us, however, the nineteenth cen- 
tury can never cease to be interest- 
ing to the future student. Macaulay 
bas been its most characteristic and 
typical representative; and calumny 
itself, when it has said its worst of 
him as a philosopher and a histo- 
rian, will be obliged to acknowledge 
that his motives were always high, 
his disposition pure and affectionate, 
his public life without a stain, his 
private life so simple, so unselfish, 
so blamelessly upright, that every- 
one with whom he personally came 
in contact became greatly attached 
to him. 
J. A. F. 





REMARKS ON MODERN WARFARE. 
By a Minirary Officer. 


T may not be altogether unprofit- 
able, even in these peaceful 
times (how long will they last?), to 
lance for a moment at modern war- 
hex It is not proposed to approach 
the subject technically ; but simply 
to compare, from certain points of 
view, the warfare of the present 
with that of the past, and possibly 
to draw one or two conclusions from 
the comparison. There exists a 
certain class of theorists who hail 
every fresh invention for the 
slaughter of mankind with the 
remark : ‘ I am delighted to hear of 
it; for, the more horrible you make 
war, the sooner you will put an end 
to it.’ 

Without stopping to question the 
correctness of this theory, let us 
proceed to enquire whether all the 
murderous science which has lately 


been expended on war has in reality 
succeeded in making it more hor- 


rible ; and, if so, for whom? For 
in this question there are two 
classes to be considered—the soldier, 
and the civilian whose country be- 
comes the theatre of war. 

Let us first consider the case of 
the soldier. As everyone is aware, 
the chief feature in the military 
history of the past twenty years 
has been the vast improvements 
effected in firearms. We have 
passed, by successive stages, from 
smooth-bore muskets of short range, 
inaccurate firing, and slow loading, 
to rifles of long range, great 
accuracy, and rapid firing. In 
artillery the advance has been pro- 
ene. Everyone knows this, 

ut everyone does not know that— 
strange though it may seem—the 
result of these improvements has 
been precisely the reverse of what 
was intended and what was antici- 
pated; or, in other words, the pro- 
portion of killed and wounded was 


far greater with the old-fashioned 
weapons than it is at the present 
day. In proof of this the following 
facts, which are taken principally 
from a table in the history of the 
campaign in Bohemia in 1866, by 
Col. Cooke, R.E., may be quoted : 

At the battle of Talavera (1809) 
the loss in killed and wounded was 
4 of those engaged. At Austerlitz 
(1805) it was 4. At Malplaquet 
(1709), at Prague (1759), and at 
Jena (1806) it was 4. At Fried- 
land (1807) and at Waterloo 
(1815) 4. At Marengo (1800) it 
amounted to }. At Salamanca 
(1812) out of 90,000 combatants 
30,000 were killed and wounded. 
At Borodino (1812) ont of 
250,000, 80,000 fell on the two 
sides, At Leipsic (1813) the 
French sustained a loss of 4 of 
their total effective. At Preussich- 
Eylau (1807) 55,000 were killed 
and wounded out of a combined 
total of 160,000 combatants, giving 
a loss of more than 4; while at 
Zorndorf (1758), the most murder- 
ous battle which history records in 
modern times, out of 82,000 Russian 
and Prussian troopsengaged, 32,800 
were stretched upon the field at the 
close of the day. 

Let us now come to more recent 
times. The first great battle in 
which rifled firearms were used was 
Solferino (1859), and when the war 
broke out it was confidently pre- 
dicted that the effects of the new 
weapon would be frightful ; but the 
loss actually fell to ~; of those 
engaged. At Kéniggratz, where, in 
addition to rifled weapons, one side 
was armed with breechloaders, the 
actual losswas further diminished to 
ys- Finally we come tothe last war, 
in which the proportions were, 
Worth ,, Gravelotte 7;, and 
Sedan ,';. These figures may sur- 
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prise many who, not unnaturally, 
imagined that improved weapons 
entailed increased slaughter. It is 
not intended to imply that battles 
are not still sanguinary, but it is 
incontestable that they are much 
less so than they were. 

But it is not merely on the 
battle-field that the soldier’s risk is 
now diminished, but throughout 
the whole campaign. Railways 
afford a more adequate supply of 
medical and other necessaries to 
the front, and a more rapid transfer 
of the sick and wounded to their 
permanent hospitals. The labours 
of the Geneva Society have 
materially conduced to the same 
end. Buildings and tents covered 
by the red cross are held to be 
sacred from fire; rules are laid 
down for the treatment of prisoners 
of war; explosive bullets are also 
forbidden; and to such a length has 
this spirit of mitigating the horrors 
of war extended that nothing but 
the esprit de corps of those who 
wield the lance has saved the 
* Queen of Weapons’ from disestab- 
lishment. So much for the soldier 
in time of war. It only remains to 
remark that, if successful, he is 
rewarded and honoured; if defeated, 
he obtains at least sympathy ; and, 
if wounded, a pension. 

But how does the case stand for 
the civilian whose home happens to 
be situated in the theatre of war? 
What has been done for him? 
Absolutely nothing. The enormous 
area of country occupied by the 
vast numbers of men and horses 
which constitute modern armies, 
and the rapidity of their movements, 
combine to render their presence in 
an invaded country more than ever 
a national calamity; and the position 
of the unfortunate civilians, as a 
body, far from improving, becomes 
worse and worse. The non-com- 
batant must stand by and sce 
his house burnt, or turned into a 
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barrack. His crops are tram. 
pled down, his orchards felled, his 
cattle slaughtered, his horses and 
waggons impressed, his very food 
requisitioned, and himself, family, 
and belongings turned destitute on 
the world. No surgeon is waiting 
to tend him if sick or, as not 
unfrequently happens, wounded. 
All the available care, energy, and 
attention of his Government are con- 
centrated on the army, while he mast 
suffer unnoticed and uncared for. 
After the storm of war has passed, 
some inadequate charity, and some 
tardy compensation from the Go- 
vernment which has been unable to 
defend him, begins to flow in; but 
these are as mere raindrops in the 
vast desert of misery; and, indeed, 
what money, what gifts, what 
kindness can compensate him for 
such misfortunes ? And the worst 
of it is that there is no remedy 
for him. So long as the posses- 
sion of the capital or other large 
town is the great goal of the 
military race, so long must armies 
traverse the country to reach it. 
Thus we see that while every- 
thing is done to preserve the life, 
mitigate the sufferings, and supply 
the wants of the soldier, no thought 
is given to the civilian. In war 
everything must give way to mili- 
tary considerations, and every sol- 
dier’s life is of definite value. 

It has already been shown how 
the proportion of killed and wounded 
becomes less as science advances ; 
and, as far as the light of history is 
shed on war, the diminution has 
indeed been great. We have seen 
how the slaughter at Zorndorf ex- 
ceeded that of Sedan; and, according 
to history, Zorndorf was child’s 
play to Cressy, where the French 
loss is stated to have been, in killed 
alone, 11 princes, 1,200 knights, 
and 30,000 men.' This again is 
exceeded at Cannz, where, out 
of an army of 80,000 Romans, 
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50,000 were left on the field when 
the battle was over ;? and, to take 
another instance from the same 
war, the battle of the Metaurus,where 
an army hastening to reinforce 
Hannibal was not merely defeated, 
but destroyed. 

Truly war was butchery in those 
days! But why, the non-professional 
reader may ask, are battles less pro- 
portionately sanguinary than they 
were, in spite of modern improve- 
ments? Because everyimprovement 
made in weapons from the earliest 
recorded history of war has entailed 
corresponding alterations in tactics 
to meet it, and obviate, as far as 
possible, its effects. Instead of 
standing in massive columns, or in 
line with close ranks two and three 
deep, and reserving their fire until 
they could ‘see the whites of their 
enemy's eyes,’ troops now engage 
at longer distances, in loose order, 
and take advantage of whatever 
cover is to be found. 

But it is not merely on the battle- 
field, as already observed, but 
throughout the campaign, that the 
soldier’s life is now more jealously 
guarded. The noble efforts made 
by charitable societies have been 
mentioned ; but other and far more 
powerful agencies are at work to 
do more than mitigate, to prevent. 
The great social feature of the 
present day is ‘ pace ;’ everything 
goes ahead, and armies must con- 
form to this rapid order of things. 
Accordingly, military operations 
and results which used to occupy 
years are now compressed into 
months; it might almost be said, 
weeks. The war of 1859 was 
declared by Austria on April 26; the 
first action, Montebello, was fought 
on May 19; and the war was 
finished at Solferino on July 24. 
In 1866 the Prussians virtually de- 
clared war by crossing the Austrian 
frontier on June 23, and in seven 
weeks the latter Power was forced 
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to come to terms at the very gates 
of her capital. Prussia received 
the French declaration of war on 
July 19, 1870. On September 2 
France’s last army in the field was 
destroyed at Sedan, and the last 
shots were fired on February 2, 
1871. Here, then, we have at once 
an immense saving of life. The 
long delays, which meant, for the 
soldier, exposure to the weather 
and to sickness ; the defective com- 
munications, entailing insufficient 
food; the slowly dragging cam- 
paign with all its privations and 
hardships—all these fertile sources 
of disease and death have vanished, 
orare vanishing. It is true that 
the French soldiers both in and 
out of Metz suffered terribly from 
want of proper food and supplies ; 
bat it must be remembered that 
their administration was exception- 
ally bad, and the very magnitude 
of their defects will prevent a re- 
petition of them. 

Let us, for comparison, take one 
or two instances from the wars of 
the first Napoleon. Here is the 
state of his army during the inva- 
sion of Russia in 1812, not after 
but before meeting the enemy other- 
wise than in small skirmishes : 

From the want of magazines and the 
impossibility of conveying an adequate 
supply of provisions for so immense a host, 
disorders of every kind had accumulated in 
a frightful manner on the flanks and rear 
of the army. Neither bread nor spirits 
could be had; the flesh of overdriven 
animals and bad water constituted the 
sole subsistence of the soldiers ... and 
before a great part of the army had even 
seen the enemy, it had undergone a loss 
greater than might have been expected 
from the most bloody campaign. When 
the stragglers and sick were added to the 
killed and wounded the total reached 
100,000.8 

Again: Masséna entered Portugal 
in October 1810 ; spent weeks and 
weeks in futile examination of the 
lines of Torres Védras; and re- 
crossed into Spain on April 3, 


* Alison's History of Europe. 
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1811, ‘having lost 30,000 men by 
want, sickness, and the sword.’ 4 
As the only action of any import- 
ance that occurred during the 
retreat was that of Barrosa, at 
which the, French loss was under 
1,000, the reader can estimate for 
himself what proportion of the 
total loss was due to ‘want and 
sickness.’ 

These are but two instances out 
of many that might be quoted, but 
enough. Such protracted neglect 
and suffering would be impossible 
in these days, for the simple reason 
— if for no other—that the soldier 
is now much too expensive an 
article to be squandered in such a 
wholesale manner. Much, ofcourse, 
remains to be done ; but the atten- 
tion which Governments are now 
compelled to give to the subject, 
aided by the private efforts which 
the enthusiasm caused by the out- 
break of war never fails to excite, 
will provide the necessary means and 
the power of properly applying them. 
The day seems to be approaching 
when the soldier of any country 
having any pretensions to be a 
military power may take the field, 
confident that, apart from the strain 
on his constitution arising from a 
short but arduous campaign, the 
only danger he will incur will be 
from his foeman’s weapons. If he 
will only look back and compare 
his lot with that of his military 
ancestors he will think himself 
fortunate. 

When we consider the position of 
the civilian, who may find his 
country the theatre of future wars, 
we wish we could think his prospects 
equally hopeful. 

It would be useless to attempt to 
give statistics of the losses inflicted 
on a country which is overrun by 
an invading army. Suffice it to 
say that the agricultural losses 
alone sustained by France in 1870-1 
have been estimated at one hundred 
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and seventy million pounds. It 
would be difficult enough to as- 
certain the loss in worldly goods 
represented by this vast sum ; but 
who could calculate its equivalent 
in sorrow, misery, starvation, dis. 
ease, and death in all its various 
and most fearful shapes? We 
cannot help thinking that the 
sufferings of the civilian in war call 
more loudly for sympathy than 
those of the soldier; but, unfor- 
tunately, there is none tohear. As 
long as the civilian is merely an 
accessory in the picture of which 
the soldier is the foreground, so long 
must he suffer comparatively un- 
noticed. A dead soldier is buried, a 
wounded oneremovedeasily enough, 
their wants are soon provided for; 
but a ruined and devastated home 
cannot be restored, and its scattered 
inhabitants collected in any appre- 
ciable time, perhaps never. Some- 
times, too, the unhappy civilian, 
goaded to madness at the miseries 
inflicted on him, seizes arms and 
joins with the fury of despair in the 
defence of his village or farm-house, 
as at Bazeilles and Chateandun, 
thereby giving to his enemies a 
fresh handle, which they never fail 
to use, for increased exactions and 
further severity. The brevity of 
modern campaigns, which have s0 


materially benefited the soldier, pro- eci 


duce no mitigation for the invaded 
country, for what is gained in time 
is lost in the numbers and rapidity 
of modern armies. 

There seems to be absolutely no 
possibility of modifying the position 
of the inhabitants of an invaded 
country. All, then, that can be done 
is to confine the area of operations 
as much as possible ; and we cannot 
help thinking that the tendency of 
modern warfare is in this direc- 
tion—that nations will in future 
endeavour to fight their battles and 
finish their quarrels nearer to their 
frontiers than was formerly the case. 
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Time was when a country might 
he invaded and half of it overrun 
nd occupied while the other half 
emained almost in ignorance; but 
ehave changed all that. All parts 
if a civilised country are now so 
losely connected by commerce, 
ravel, and intercommunication of 
ery sort, intelligence is so rapidly 
nd widely diffused, that when 
yn invasion takes place everyone 
nows, and, what is more, everyone 
vels. It has already been observed 
how terrible a visitation is the 
esence of a hostile army. Modern 
mies are not now small fractions 
ff the population whence they are 
lrawn; they represent, in fact are, 
hole nations in arms. After the 
ttle of Sedan, notwithstanding 
he heavy losses she had suffered 
n the campaign, Germany had 
Boo,ooo men on French soil. A 
omparison will give some idea 
vastness of this host. 
October 16, 1813, there were 
assembled for the battle of Leipsic 
be military strength of three 
mpires and three kingdoms, yet 
he total capitation of the forces 
yas less than one half of the number 
bove mentioned. 
The national character of modern 
arfare being admitted, a result 
nce established will generally be 
lecisive for the war in which it 
hecurs; and should be considered 
, for national superiority is of a 
ind that cannot be gainsaid or set 
side. Austria saw this in 1866, 
d accepted the hard and bitter 
ath in time to save herself. It 
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would have been well for France 
had she done the same. The 
triumph of Germany in 1870 was 
no mere military triumph, but 
a national triumph, due to causes 
in accordance with which nations 
rise and fall. What France wanted 
after Sedan was a head clear enough 
to perceive this, and a hand strong 
enough to apply the only remedy, 
peace at any price. The writing 
was on the wall, traced in 
characters of blood and fire, but 
there was no one to read it. The 
only effect of her protracted resist- 
ance was to place her more and 
more at the mercy of the conqueror, 
and to prolong almost indetinitely 
the period that must elapse before 
she can renew the struggle. 

The moral of this is, that 
nations should keep their armies on 
the principle of sudden expansion 
and mobilisation, ready to throw 
every man, every horse, and every 
gun on the frontier, for there and 
there only should the battle be 
fought. And this is whatis actually 
being done. The next war between 
two leading powers will probably 
see even the celerity of 1870 out- 
stripped as regards preparation, and 
in the interests of the civilian it is 
to be hoped that the struggle may 
be fought at or near the frontier. 
Then, although the condition of 
those residing on the spot will be 
no better, the devastation will be 
confined to a smaller area. More 
than this it is at present impossible 
to hope for. 

P. S.C. 





MODERN NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 


T was Mr. Cobden, if I mistake 
not, who expressed the opinion 
that newspapers ought to be true 
to their name, and content them- 
selves with the mere collection and 
publication of news. Mr.Cobden’s 
ideas have been realised in late 
years to an extent of which their 
author himseif could have had little 
conception ; but this idea concern- 
ing the true fraction of newspapers 
has unquestionably fallen flat upon 
the world. Our newspapers have 
certainly not ceased to express 
opinions as well as to publish news ; 
and there never was a time when 
the English press took a more 
active or important part in dis- 
cussing all matters of interest, and 
in forming public opinion upon 
such matters, than it does at 
present. Newspaper writing may 
not, perhaps, be what it once was. 
That, at any rate, is the opinion of 
the older men amongst us, who 
talk regretfully of the days when 
Mr. Barnes and Captain Sterling 
wielded the thunder of the Times, 
when Mr. Fonblanque was giving 
his political essays to the world 
in the Examiner, and when Mr. 
Rintoul was the guiding genius of 
the Spectator. I am inclined to 
think, however, that in this, as in 
some other matters, the old men 
among us are not, after all, the 
surest guides. They see the past 
through the tender mists of years, 
whilst they look upon the present 
with eyes from which all illusions 
have been wiped away. The jour- 
nalism of to-day is, upon the whole, 
more impersonal than was the 
journalism of the last generation. 
The outer world no longer knows 
the men who forge the thunder- 
bolts, and the names even of the 
most distinguished among them 
cannot be called public property. 


But those who are behind th 
scenes would not have muci, 
difficulty in mentioning writers wha 
are worthy to rank with any one 0 
the distinguished men I have mer 
tioned, and whose services are : 
this moment exclusively devoted t 
the newspaper press. The truth 
is, I imagine, not that there is littl 
good writing at present, but th 
there is too much of it. Day afte 
day a man takes up his newspapeq,; 
on his breakfast-table, and findg 
that it contains three ar fon 
elaborate essays upon question 
which have only sprung into exist 
ence during the last four-and 
twenty hours. He skims them 
over and goes to his club, where h 
finds four or five other newspapers, 
each having the same number 0 
essays upon the same class of subg 
jects; later in the day he turns t 
the neglected table, on which th 
provincial papers are laid, an 
there he will find more essay 
scarcely if at all inferior to those ¢ 
the London journals, on like topicy, 
Is it wonderful that he become, 
rather tired of this surfeit of goog, 
writing, and that long before th@ 
happy moment comes when th 
evening papers are placed in hi 
he owns to himself tha 
much reading of leading article 
is a weariness to the spirit ? 
Whatever may be the truth upo 
this subject, it is at least certai 
that there never was a time whe§, 
so large a number of men we 
engaged in the higher walks @,,, 
journalism ; that never was news 
paper writing so well remunerate 
as at present; and that neve 


before did the man, who is contem),; 


to be and to be known as a joumm 
nalist pure and simple, occupy %§, 
good a position in society as 
does now-a-days. It is not ti 





Bist journal is conducted. 
~ wpparently in many. respects the 
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ject of this paper to deal with 
jose Who guide the opinions of 
he English press. Much might be 
wid of modern journalism as it is 
hisplayed in the leading columns of 
mr newspapers; but it is not my 
Zntention to say anything here. 
fet I am constrained at the outset 
o declare that in the mere matter 
ff good writing, as well as in 
most every other respect, I believe 
he newspaper press of to-day is 
pot only equal but superior to that 
i! any other date. 
® Great strides have been made 
“Wuoring the last ten years in many of 
“Bhe departments in which human 
Bxill and industry are employed ; 
Wut nowhere has so great a change 
hen witnessed during that time as 
‘Jn our newspapers. 1 am speaking 
f them now not as organs of public 
pinion, but as instruments for the 
Pollection and publication of news. 
it may seem a bold thing to say ; 
nd yet anybody who takes a copy 
of the Times for 1864, let us say, 
und compares it carefully with a 
opy of the same journal for 1876, 
nll discover that a radical re- 
olution has been wrought during 
he interval in the mode in which 
It is 


‘Hime in 1876 as in 1864. There 
are still the same number of leaders, 
md the same reports of Parlia- 
ment and the Law Courts. In the 
‘Jputward aspect of the sheet there is 
‘Pot much difference. But a careful 
‘Examination will show how great is 
he change that has taken place. 
‘Perhaps the simplest mode of 
lescribing that change would be to 
uy that the Times now gives every 


orning the news of yesterday, in-- 


fread of the news of the day before 

prsterday. 

| The telegraph has at last come 
to full: play as a means of sup- 

. mying news to the press and 
Frough it to the world at large, 
‘Pod a marvellous revolution has 
nus been wrought in the whole 
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system of newspaper management. 
The reader who opens his morning 
paper to-day—and the remark I am 
about to make applies to many 
newspapers besides the Times—is 
at once brought face to face with 
the whole wide plain of civilisa- 
tion. He learns how last night an 
enthusiastic crowd witnessed the 
production of a new play by Dumas 
at the Théaitre Francais, and he 
reads a criticism upon it which will 
not be in the hands of the Parisians 
for hours to come. He is ad- 
mitted into the mysteries of the last 
Ministerial crisis at Versailles on 
the one hand, and into the secrets 
of the freshest diplomatic intrigue 
at Constantinople on the other. 
This paragraph tells him how an 
English Prince was employing him- 
self yesterday in a hunting camp 
at a remote station of Central India ; 
and that, how a great popular fes- 
tival was held on the same day at 
San Francisco. There is no need 
to pursue the subject farther; for 
everybody who reads a morning 
newspaper—and who does not ?— 
has merely to cast his eyes over 
the last copy that has come into 
his hands to complete the picture 
at which I have hinted. During 
the last ten years the newspaper 
press has become the mirror, not 
of a nation, but of the world. 

It is true, of course, that even in 
the good old days, when journals 
were conducted without any aid 
at all’ from railways or telegraphs, 
they told their readers, in a more 
or less meagre fashion, the news of 
all quarters of the globe. But it 
was then news of events which 
had long since passed out of 
date that was given to the pub- 
lic. So recently as a dozen years 
ago we had to wait two days 
for a Paris letter, and weeks 
for tidings from India, Australia, 
and even America. The news- 
paper of to-day, however, tells us 
everything at first hand. Ere the 
flames of yonder great fire in the 
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Western city have died away, the 
English public bas heard of the 
destruction of Chicago; and it 
knows of poor Lord Mayo’s assas- 
sination hours before the sad intel- 
ligence has been allowed to leak out 
at Calcutta itself. Everything is 
fresh and new, and everything in 
consequence is vivid and striking. 
The difference between the news- 
paper of to-day and the newspaper 
of the past is, in short, the differ- 
ence between an instantaneous pho- 
tograph and one of those sticking- 
plaister portraits with which we 
were forced to content ourselves 
before photography was known. 

To Baron Reuter must undoubt- 
edly be ascribed the introduction of 
that supply of foreign telegraphic 
news which is now so prominent a 
feature in all English newspapers. 
Baron Reuter is a man of large enter- 
prise and sagacity ; and the skill he 
has shown in establishing an organi- 
sation of correspondents extending 
over the whole world, and including 


many places which are not only re- 
mote, but almost unknown, deserves 
the grateful acknowledgments of the 


English newspaper reader. But, 
strange as it may seem, the Baron 
has been one of the greatest ene- 
mies to newspaper enterprise that 
these latter days have brought 
forth. When he began operations 
in London, he found a difficulty 
in inducing the then struggling 
penny papers to make use of his 
telegrams, But he persevered; and 
bit by bit, as he extended the field 
of his labour, he gained the confi- 
dence, not, perhaps, of the public, but 
of the newspaper proprietors. One 
fine morning the Times printed his 
telegrams, and the Baron from that 
day knew that his fortune was made. 
Whether the Times acted wisely or 
unwisely in resorting to Reuter for 
its supply of foreign news need not 
be discussed here. It is a point 
which has been hotly debated more 
than once by newspaper managers, 
but it can scarcely be said to con- 
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cern the general public. i 
quite certain, however, is, that th 
action of the leading journal i 
adopting Renter’s telegrams fy 
many years prevented any displa 
of newspaper enterprise in that de. 
partment in which it is now mos 
largely shown. The Times wi 
willing to accept Baron Reuter a 
its general foreign correspondent 

far as telegraphic news was con 


Thus it came to pass that for man 
years the only source from whici 
the latest foreign news could kk 
obtained was Baron Reuter’s office 
and, as all the daily papers in the 
United Kingdom speedily subscribed 
to Baron Reuter’s list, the Times 
in one important respect, was placed 
upon the same level as the Liitl 
Pedlington Chronicle. 

In course of time this state of 
matters became intolerable—noj 
only to the Times, but to the othe 
great metropolitan newspapers. If 
was during the war of 1870 that the 
differentnewspaper proprietors wert 
first aroused to a full. comprehen 
sion of the new work which la 
before them, and it is really from 
that time that the new era in Eng 
lish journalism must date. Every 
body remembers the feverish eager 
ness for news which possessed thé 
British public during those autum! 
and winter months when the Ge 
man armies were marching and 
fighting in Lorraine, or keeping 
watch round Paris. It was a tim 
when all the ordinary wells 0 
popular interest seemed to be abso 
lutely dried up, and when mel 
could think of nothing and speak ¢ 
nothing but the war. Publishe 
found to their cost that nobod 
cared for their books and mag 
zines. All public feeling ran fi 
the moment in one direction, a 
the proprietors of the newspape 
were required to meet the deman 
which had thns arisen. How ma 





im@ the combatants themselves. 
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8 fally they strove to meet it must be 

fresh in the recollection of most of 
Bus. Correspondents for all the 

leading London newspapers were 
B despatched to every point at which 
there seemed likely to be a contest. 
Every army corps had its army of 
English quill-drivers attached to 
its head-quarters; besieged cities 
had their ‘ besieged residents,’ who 
succeeded by some occult means in 
telling the story of their sufferings 
to the curious British public; and, 
whatever might be the dangers or 
the privations to be encountered, 
wherever there was anything to be 
seen an English newspaper corre- 

spondent was found upon the spot to 
see it, and to relate his experiences 
to readers in England. The good 
people who sat at home at ease, and 
read in the comfort of their arm- 
chairs of the horrors of that hor- 
rible campaign, had little notion of 
the perils and sufferings endured 
by their servants of the press, whose 
business it was to keep them in- 
formed of all that happened in 
France during that eventful time. 
Some were seized as spies, and sub- 
jected to indignities the mere recol- 
lection of which is an indescribable 
torture; some were maimed for life 
by the cannon-balls of those with 
whom they had no quarrel; and 
some were killed outright. But the 
result of their really heroic labours 
was, that English newspaper readers 
gained a far closer and more accu- 
rate knowledge of the war as it 
proceeded than was papas by 

e 
rivalry at that time between the 
different London papers was most 
severe. To be the first to give the 
news of any special incident or 
great event of the war was the 
ambition of all. The telegraphs 
throughout France were for the 
most part either destroyed or in 
the hands of the military authori- 
ties, and they were not, of course, 
available for the purposes of the 
newspaper correspondent. It was, 
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therefore, necessary to take special 
means for the quick transmission 
of important news. Most persons 
know how Dr. Russell (having sent 
the account of the first day’s fight- 
ing at Sedan by a messenger who 
was slain on the road, and from 
whose ‘body the despatch was re- 
covered after a delay of some weeks) 
travelled by special train and special 
steamer from the Belgian frontier 
to London immediately after the. 
close of the great battle, writing 
the account of it as he travelled, 
and leaving London to return to the 
head-quarters of the German army 
directly after depositing his ‘ copy’ 
in the Times office. Those who 
read the glowing account of that 
fateful engagement in the Times 
three days after its conclusion had 
no conception of the physical exer- 
tion, or the expenditure of money, 
which had been necessary to place 
it before them. Other London 
newspapers took special measures 
of their own at this time to expe- 
dite the transmission of news; and 
at least one popular journal kept, 
all through the war, regular for- 
warding agents at different seaports 
in France and Belgium for the sole 
purpose of receiving and despatch- 
ing, by the speediest possible route, 
the letters of its different corre- 
spondents. 

It was immediately after the close 
of the war that the Times, spurred 
on by the close rivalry of the Daily 
News, began to publish in its 
columns daily telegraphic despatches 
of considerable length from Paris. 
At first, there was not much to dis- 
tinguish the despatches of the lead- 
ing journal from those of the penny 
papers. But, ere long, weight of 
metal began to tell. The penny 
daily press had most honourably 
distinguished itself during the war, 
and on many occasions it had not 
only been level with, but even 
ahead of, the Times. The cost of the 
efforts thus made had, however, 
been enormous; and it is not sur- 
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prising that, when the war was at 
an end, and the reaction had fairly 
set in, the managers of these jour- 
nals began to feel that they were 
fairly entitled to a little rest. The 
proprietors of the Times seized the 
moment when this feeling was 
strongest for the purpose of taking 
one of the boldest steps recorded in 
the history of newspaper enterprise. 
At a vast cost, they hired a special 
telegraphic wire extending from the 
Times office in London to a branch 
office in Paris ; and they thus prac- 
tically brought the apartment of 
their Paris correspondent under the 
same roof as that of the editor in 
London. 

I shall have something more pre- 
sently to say concerning ‘special 
wires ;’ but it will be convenient 
to explain here that the system of 
leasing the exclusive use of a wire 
for a certain number of hours daily 
—or rather nightly—to a news- 
paper, was introduced by the old 
telegraph companies about ten years 


ago, when one or two Scotch news- 
papers first availed themselves of 
this mode of securing a supply of 


the latest London news. In the 
United Kingdom the Government 
now lends wires to provincial 
papers for a rent of 5o0ol. a year, 
each wire being at the service of 
the lessee from six o’clock in the 
evening till six in the morning. 
The cost of the Times’ special wire 
to Paris is more than fivefold that 
of an English special wire, and its 
use is only allowed to the tenant 
for six hours daily, from nine P.M. 
till three a.m. But, great as was 
the cost and limited the use of the 
wire, the proprietors of the Times 
rightly foresaw that nothing would 
strengthen their position upon the 
Continent so much as the adoption 
of this unprecedented measure for 
‘tapping’ the great news-reservoir 
of Europe. The position of the 
Times among the journals of the 
world is a peculiar one. It has 
little in common with the position 
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of even its most distinguished rivals, 
‘Like a star’ it dwells apart, con. 
cerning itself even less than its 
contemporaries do with the purely 
domestic affairs of England, but 
always aspiring to the exer. 
cise of influence in the wider 
arena of international politics. In 
one sense it may almost be said 
that the great reputation which the 
journal of Printing House Square 
enjoys at home is reflected from 
abroad. Englishmen see how 
thoroughly all Continental politi- 
cians believe in ‘the leading journal;’ 
they hear its opinions quoted 
by the occupants of thrones, its 
criticisms answered by the masters 
of many legions; and, naturally 
enough, they are led to entertain 
even a higher respect for it than that 
with which they would otherwise 
regard it. The Times, conscious of 
the importance of maintaining this 
peculiar and unrivalled reputation, 
resolved to plant, as it were, one 
foot upon the Continent, and to 
establish, not a mere correspondent, 
but an integral part of itself in the 
heart of France. How completely 
the bold experiment which was thus 
tried has succeeded it is hardly 
necessary to say. Day by day since 
that, branch office was opened at 
Paris and linked to the office at 
Blackfriars by the living cord of 
electricity, not only English readers, 
but the more intelligent part 
of the French public, have looked 
to the Times for a trustworthy, 
graphic, and instantaneous record 
of the never-ending variations in 
the political barometer of France. 
There, too, they have found the 
latest and the most authentic tidings 
from all parts of the Continent: 
whispers of war from Berlin ; hints 
of new troubles in the East from 
Vienna ; personal declarations of 
policy from Madrid or the Vatican. 
The ordinary reader can scarcely 
have realised all that was thus 
given to him morning after morn- 
ing ; but it is no exaggeration to say 
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that this Times correspondence, 
from the date of the opening of the 
branch office in Paris, is, upon the 
whole, the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of newspaper enterprise which 
the world has ever seen. It could 
never, of course, have succeeded so 
completely if the efforts of the pro- 
prietors of the Times had not been 
seconded by men so admirably 
qualified for the posts to which 
they were appointed. But the 
Times has always been fortunate 
in securing the services of able and 
devoted servants, and it is clear that 
even with their help it could never 
. have retained its great position in 
the counsels of Europe but for the 
wise enterprise which induced it to 
make the fullest possible use of the 
new system of telegraphy. 

Even here, however, the enter- 
prise of this journal has not stopped. 
Soon after the Prince of Wales 
landed in India its managers con- 
eluded an arrangement with the 
Indo-European ‘Telegraph Com- 
pany, by which, on payment of a 
sum almost equal to the cost of 
the Paris wire, the special use 
of the Indian telegraph was 
allotted to the Times for a short 
time every Sunday evening. Since 
then English readers have found on 
their breakfast-tables, on Monday 
morning, graphic letters, varying 
from one to two columns in length, 
describing with all the necessary 
minuteness the doings of the Prince 
of Wales in India up to the previous 
day. The contract between the 
Times and the Telegraph Company 
extends, it is said, over three years, 
and thus we may hope that a weekly 
budget of the freshest Indian news 
will be presented to us during that 
time. Still more recently we have 
seen a document, several columns in 
length, telegraphed from Washing- 
ton to London for publication in 
the Times ; and a few weeks ago it 
was stated that the proprietors of 
the same newspaper, recognising 
the drift of modern politics, had 
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opened negotiations for the lease of 
a special wire to Berlin. 

It must not be supposed that the 
Times stands alone in the enterprise 
which it is thus displaying. Every 
year the bills of the different 
London newspapers for telegraphic 
news grow heavier as the amount of 
such news supplied to their readers 
increases. The Daily Telegraph, to 
the special efforts of which I may now 
advert, has recently gone so far as 
to imitate the Z'mes in hiring a 
special wire between Paris and 
London. It cannot be said that 
this wire is so valuable to the one 
as to the other, for the Daily 
Telegraph is not the Times; and its 
relations with the political world 
on the Continent are very different 
from those of the great leader of 
the press. But there is something 
truly amazing in the mere fact 
that a newspaper published at a 
penny can afford to adopt this costly 
and exclusive mode of obtaining 
late and special news. It is in other 
methods, however, that the Daily 
Telegraph has recently shown that 
spirit of enterprise by which its 
proprietors have always been 
animated. In one respect it has 
taken a praiseworthy step, which 
ought not to pass without recogni- 
tion. By appointing salaried cor- 
respondents in all the leading towns 
of the United Kingdom, it has 
succeeded in procuring for its sub- 
scribers a daily column of provincial 
news, which seems to supply the 
ordinary reader with all that he can 
wish to know concerning the move- 
ments of our national life outside 
the limits of London. The metro- 
politan newspapers, with a narrow- 
ness of purview which was truly 
provincial, had long neglected this 
important branch of their business; 
and even now, when more attention 
is generally paid to it, the reader 
must turn to the Daily Telegraph 
if he desiresanything like a complete 
survey of our home news. 

I am not prepared to say that 
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the Telegraph has always been as 
wise in its enterprises as it was in 
this instance. An alliance (which 
has been publicly announced, and 
to which, therefore, I may refer 
without impropriety) between the 
Fleet Street Journal and the New 
York Herald seems to have had the 
effect of diverting a portion of the 
energies of its managers into chan- 
nels which, if they cannot be called 
illegitimate, are, at any rate, strange 
and new-fangled. The curious 
‘hit’ made by the proprietor of the 
Herald when his zealous and in- 
defatigable agent, Mr. Stanley, 
succeeded in finding and relicving 
Dr. Livingstone, has had an intoxi- 
cating influence upon some news- 
paper proprietors. Never, surely, 
was such newspaper enterprise 
shown before; and never certainly 
did newspaper obtain a more 
splendid advertisement. Whatever 
may have been Mr. Gordon Bennett’s 
motives, however, itisat leastcertain 
that his action with regard to Living- 


stone has placed the whole civilised 
world under a debt of gratitude to 
him. The Daily Telegraph, inspired 


by Mr. Stanley’s success, struck 
out a line of its own in the same 
direction; and, by taking upon itself 
the cost of one of the expeditions 
of Mr. George Smith in search of 
the interesting Chaldean tablets, it 
was enabled to identify its name 
with some very curious, and the 
more so because very ancient, news. 
Since then it has entered into a 
joint arrangement with the New 
York Herald in regard to the second 
African expedition of Mr. Stanley. 
By that arrangement Mr. Stanley’s 
letters are received first in the 
office of the English newspaper, 
and are subsequently published 
simultaneously in the columns of 
the two journals. It would seem 
that there has been some little hitch 
in this joint arrangement. <A few 
months ago, at any rate, the Herald 
and Telegraph quarrelled over one 
of the despatches and took the 
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public into their confidence. Let 
us hope that these enterprising 
young giants of journalism have 
settled their differences, and that 
nothing will occur to mar the suc- 
cess of their joint invasion of 
Central Africa. The reader will 
however, admit that newspaper en- 
terprise must have undergone a 
wonderful development in order to 
enable a penny daily paper to take 
so important a part in that which 
is unquestionably a great and praise- 
worthy undertaking. 

One of the operations of the New 
York: Herald for the purpose of 
obtaining the earliest news from a 
far country was not destined to 
have the success which it un- 
doubtedly deserved. Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, as is well known, bore a 
considerable part of the expense of 
fitting out the Pandora for her 
expedition to the Arctic Regions 
under the command of Captain 
Allen Young. The recompense he 
was to have was the admission to 
the ship of Mr. M‘Gahan, the 
clever journalist who accompanied 
the Russian troops to Khiva as the 
representative of the New York 
Herald; and it was, of course, ex- 
pected that Mr. M‘Gahan would 
secure for his journal, and for the 
English journal associated with it, 
exclusive possession of the latest 
news regarding the Arctic Expedi- 
tion of Captain Nares, which the 
little Pandora was to follow, and, 
up to a certain point, to attend. 
Here, however, another element 
came into operation-—that of un- 
fair rivalry. Another American 
newspaper applied to have its re- 
presentative admitted on board the 
Pandora; but it found that due 
precautions had been taken against 
the presence of any rival journalist 
in the expedition. Not to be 
baulked, it instructed an agent in 
London to get some one on the 
ship to write letters for it. The 
agent went to Portsmouth a day or 
two before the ship sailed, found 
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that there was a ‘sea-lawyer’ 
among the ordinary crew, and 
without any difficulty retained him 
at a moderate cost on behalf of the 
other paper. He was simply told 
to keep a short diary of the voyage, 
and to lose no opportunity of send- 
ing the successive portions of it 
home by passing ships. Here was 
the hardest part of the case so 
far as the Herald and its English 
coadjutor were concerned. Mr. 
M‘Gahan, in the fullest belief that 
he alone among the persons on 
board was interested in journalism 
—ignorant, probably, of the very 
existence of the sea-lawyer in the 
forecastle—did his duty as he had 
been instructed to do it. He 
gathered all the information he 
could both concerning the voyage 
of his own vessel and the expedition 
‘under Captain Nares, compiling 
from this information a very inte- 
resting and instructive narrative. 
But he kept the pages beside him 
until he could present the whole 


story to the world at once, only to 
find, when he got home, that the 
value of his narrative had been 
largely discounted, if not entirely 
destroyed, by the previous publica- 
tion of those rude extracts from the 
sea-lawyer’s log-book which the 


agent of the New York had 
so cleverly, if so craftily, obtained. 

The mention of the keen rivalry 
which led to this result suggests 
another London newspaper which 
has also shown remarkable enter- 
prise in various ways. The Daily 
News, at the beginning of the war of 
1870, stood by no means foremost 
among the penny London press; 
but it cannot be doubted that it 
occupied that position at the close 
of the war. Few can have for- 
gotten the generous compliment 
paid to it by the Times, when it 
quoted from it the very graphic 
account of the surrender of the 
Army of Metz. It may be said that 
the success of the Daily News during 
the war was not due so much to 
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any superiority on the part of its 
correspondents as to the elaborate 
arrangements it made for procuring 
and publishing their despatches at 
the earliest possible moment. When 
the war with the King of Ashanti 
broke out the Daily News was 
anxious to maintain the reputation 
it had gained during the invasion of 
France, whilst its rivals, the Sfan- 
dard and Daily Telegraph, were 
equally anxious to secure that repu- 
tation for themselves. All three 
journals had, of course, their cor- 
respondents with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s head-quarters, and terribly 
did these gentlemen suffer from the 
effects of the pestilential climate. 
But the newspapers were not con- 
tent with merely sending corre- 
spondents into the field. They 
despatched other persons con- 
nected with their literary staff to 
Madeira and Lisbon, where their 
sole duty was to hasten the passage 
of important news from the military 
correspondents. How desperately 
these agents worked in order that 
each might be first in the field, 
has, I believe, been recorded in an- 
other quarter. At any rate it is 
certain that strange stories have 
been told of the devices to which 
they resorted, when a mail from the 
Gold Coast was expected, in order 
that each might be the first to 
forward to England the most im- 
portant items of news, contained in 
the letters from head-quarters. On 
one occasion the Daily News was 
before all its contemporaries with 
the news of an important event in 
the war; but this priority was only 
obtained in this fashion :—The let- 
ters received at Lisbon were always 
takeninto quarantineand fumigated 
before being delivered even to those 
most eager for them. ‘The Daily 
News’ representative, having become 
aware of this, induced the quaran- 
tine clerk to open the letter from 
the correspondent of his paper, and 
to hold it up to the barren window 
of the fumigating chamber ; he was 
3D2 
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thus able to read the letter through 
the window, and to take a hasty 
note of its contents without having 
had it in his possession. These 
are little incidents, scarcely worth 
recording, perhaps; and yet they 
may throw a new light upon the 
amount and the character of that 
enterprise of which I am speaking, 
and to which the English public is 
indebted for the possession of the 
earliest news from even the most 
remote quarters. 

One feature of modern newspaper 
enterprise, so far as the American 
press is concerned, has happily 
hardly taken root in this country. 
This is the practice of ‘ interview- 
ing’ distinguished persons, and 
publishing full accounts of their 
- appearance and conversation. In 
America the ‘interviewer’ is one 
ef the recognised institutions of 
the country, and a journalist who 
excels in this very peculiar branch 
of the craft is certain of obtaining 
a good situation and a large salary. 
I am afraid, however, that the absti- 
nence of the English press from the 
impertinent practice of intruding 
upon public men is not entirely 
to be attributed to its own virtuous 
instincts. Our social habits are 
utterly opposed to the toleration of 
such a practice ; and the English 
interviewer who, in emulation of his 
American colleague, should endea- 
vour to obtain accessto Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Carlyle, would be very likely 
to meet with something worse than 
a mere rebuff. But where inter- 
viewing may be successfully. at- 
tempted by English reporters, there 
seems to be no disposition to abstain 
from it. The Daily News is re- 
sponsible for the introduction of a 
peculiar form of the practice into 
the journals of this country. The 
representatives of that paper do 
not interview Prime Ministers or 
eminent authors; but they fasten 
upon any ordinary persons whose 
fortunes have, through some extra- 
ordinary circumstance, become in- 
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teresting to the general public. In 
this fashion they sought out some of 
the sailors of the Megera, and gave 
us in the sailors’ own words their 
account of the last voyage of that 
ill-starred ship. When two of the 
survivors of the unfortunate La 
Plata were picked up in the Bay of 
Biscay, where they had been floating 
about on a life-raft for four-and. 
twenty hours, the interviewer of the 
same journal discovered them, and 
extracted their thrilling story from 
them for the benefit of its readers. 
Justice must be done to the great 
literary skill which was shown by 
the interviewer on both of these 
occasions, and it cannot be said that 
the practice is illegitimate in such 
cases as these. But when it comes 
to interviewing the wives of mur. 
derers, and other persons whose 
misfortune it is to be mixed up 
with ghastly and disgusting trage- 
dies which happen to attract public 
attention for the moment, it must 
be said that newspaper enterprise is 
being shown ina very objectionable 
manner. If the Daily News was 
the first English journal to strike 
out a new line by procuring the 
earliest personal narratives of great 
disasters at sea, its contemporaries 
were not slow to follow its example, 
and the practice is now only too 
common. Whenthethreewretched 
creatures who were alone saved out 
of the great multitude of men and 
women lost in the Cospatrick were 
expected at Plymouth, nearly all 
the newspapers in England seemed 
to be eager to be the first to inter- 
view them. Special steamers went 
out to intercept the mail-boat in 
which they came; a special train 
was waiting to carry them to 
London, if they would only consent 
to travel by it with the representa- 
tives of a particular journal; and 
when they at last arrived they were 
almost torn to pieces by a crowd of 
reporters each anxious to obtain 
some special piece of information 
for himself. Newspaperreaders must 
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admit that the enterprise of those 
who engage to supply them with 
news is carried to an extreme extent 
when so much money and energy 
are expended in order that a par- 
ticular piece of news may be pub- 
lished a few hours earlier than it 
otherwise would be. But this rage 
for the latest news does not stop 
with the hiring of special steamers 
and special trains. Two or three 
years ago the enterprising pro- 
prietor of one of the London news 
agencies, on the occasion of the 
University Boat Race, actually paid 
out an electric cable from the steam- 
boatin which he accompanied the 
race, and by means of it was able 
to keep all England informed of 
the progress of the crews whilst 
the twenty mingtes’ contest was 
being carried on, 

It is not by thé metropolitan press 
alone, however, that this eager 
desire to get the earliest inform- 
ation concerning all public events 
is exhibited. The provincial press 
has of late years made even greater 
strides than that of the metropolis ; 
and, if the truth must be told, the 
latter has taken many hints in the 
development of its enterprise from 
its country rivals. The special 
wires, for example, which the Times 
and Daily Telegraph have now hired 
between London and Paris, have 
been familiar to the provincial press 
for the last ten years. Certain 
leading journals of the great towns 
of England and Scotland—pro- 
minent among which are the 
Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the Leeds 
Mercury—possess special wires of 
their own between their head offices 
in the town in which they are pub- 
lished and branch offices in and 
about Fleet Street. By means of 
these wires, and the staff employed 
for the purpose of working them, 
the chief provincial papers are able 
to emulate even the greatest of the 
London journals in the publication 
of late metropolitan news. The 
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four newspapers I have named 
(and others scarcely, if at all, less 
worthy could easily be mentioned) 
give better parliamentary reports, 
as a rule than those which appear 
in some London daily papers. They 
not only have special wires from 
their offices in Edinburgh or Leeds 
to their offices in London, but 
special wires from the latter to the 
House of Commons. The editor 
four hundred miles away, sitting in 
his room in Edinburgh, is thus in 
constant and instantaneous com- 
munication with Parliament when 
it is insession. He knows hour by 
hour, if not minute by minute, 
throughout the night what is hap- 
pening inthe House, who is speak- 
ing, and who is going to speak. 
Scareely have the tellers declared 
the numbers in a division to the 
Speaker than the same numbers are 
placed on the editor’s desk in 
Glasgow or Manchester, and he can 
thus write upon the parliamentary 
news of the day as soon as his rival 
editor in London can. It is not by- 
any means for parliamentary news: 
alone, however, that these pro- 
vincial papers have gone to the- 
great expense of hiring special wires 
and opening offices in London. 
News of all kinds goes over the 
wires to these journals, the object 
of their conductors being to make 
their readers as far as possible in- 
dependent of the metropolitan press. 
A very marked improvement has 
thus taken place in the character of 
the leading country newspapers, 
They no longer give their readers 
the news which has appeared in 
London the day before, but they- 
publish the accounts of all im. 
portant events simultaneously with 
the metropolitan press ; and, instead 
of waiting to see what the Times, or 
the Standard, or the Pall Mall 
Gazette may have to say upon any 
particular question, they express 
their own views in leading articles, 
which appear at the same time as 
the leaders in the great London 








journals. This is not the place in 
which to discuss that question of 
the relative merits of the metro- 
politan and provincial press which 
‘Mr. Gladstone is so fond of raising ; 
but those who are in the habit of 
seeing the chief country newspapers 
will readily admit that the new 
system on which they are conducted 
adds immensely to their freshness 
and interest, if not to their value 
and importance. 

One great feature of the provin- 
cial press has, one might almost say, 
from time immemorial been the letter 
of the London correspondent. A 
great many jokes have been current 
from time to time at the expense of 
this individual, and it cannot be 
said that all of these jokes have 
been unprovoked. But the enter- 
prise shown by provincial news- 
paper proprietors in recent years 
has done much to redeem the 
character of ‘Our London Cor- 
respondent’ from the reproach 
which formerly attached to it. It 
is no secret that the gentlemen who 
farnish the leading country news- 
papers with the political and social 
gossip of the capital are not the 
mere Grub Street hacks of former 
days, nor is their knowledge of 
club-life so distant, if not so purely 
imaginary, as it was at the time 
when every little provincial weekly 
had its own ‘ lounger at the clubs.’ 
More than one Member of Parlia- 
ment has been perfectly ready to do 
the work and take the pay of a 
‘London correspondent,’ and men 
of established reputations in litera- 
ture and good position in society 
have been equally willing to prepare 
this kind of news for provincial 
readers. That the pay is not now- 
a-days so trifling as was once sup- 
posed will be admitted when I say 
that I know of one London letter 
which costs a hundred pounds a 
month. It is, however, a mistake to 
suppose that a single person 
is the author of any one of the 
London letters which now appear in 
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the best provincial papers. They 
are generally contributed by two or 
three gentlemen, moving in different 
circles of society, who are liberally 
paid for any item of exclusive news 
which they may bring to the journals 
with which they are connected. 
The letters thus gain that variety in 
tone and in information which com- 
mends them to the reader. It is 
the fashion to sneer at the news and 
prophecies ofthe London correspond- 
ents of provincial papers; but those 
who are best acquainted with the 
subject will be the first to admit 
that these persons often give the 
earliest information not only of 
interesting movements in social life, 
but of important political events. 
I could name two or three weekly 
London journals which have gained 
a great reputation for their supposed 
knowledge of the doings in society, 
whose chief source for the supply 
of their special news has been the 
London correspondence of the pro- 
vincial press. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the London correspond- 
ence of the chief country news- 
papers is always sent down by 
telegraph. This part of the news 
is considered of so much importance 
that I have no doubt it would have 
the preference over any speech by 
the Prime Minister himself if the 
editor had to choose between thetwo. 
It is not in London only that the 
provincial papers retain special 
correspondents, however. Many of 
them have so far copied the London 
press that they now have correspond- 
ents of their own in Paris, New 


York, and many other foreign 
towns. The Manchester Guardian 


was, I believe, the only newspaper 
which had a correspondent in Metz 
during the siege ; and to that gentle- 
man (Mr. Robinson) the idea of the 
‘balloon post,’ which was after- 
wards so largely utilised in Paris, 
is to be attributed. Wishing to 
send a despatch to the English pro- 
vincial newspaper which he repre- 
sented, he bethought himself of the 
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possibility of using a toy balloon to 
carry his letter beyond the lines, 
and thus introduced the world to 
that novel post messenger with 
which it afterwards became so 
familiar. Londor. newspapers can 
hardly afford to sneer at provincial 
ones after this. 

One method in which the country 
newspapers have recently shown 
their enterprise has not been so for- 
tunate as to win the kindly regard of 
the conductors of the metropolitan 
press. London being a very big 
place, and the London newspapers 
having to feed not only London, but 
the whole country, it is necessary 
that the great daily papers should 
be published at an eatly hour in the 
morning (generally between _half- 
past three and four o’clock), in 
order that they may be distributed 
at breakfast-time over the metro- 
polis and the surrounding districts, 
he provincial newspapers, with 
their comparatively limited sale, 
and smaller area of circulation, are 
not under this compulsion; and, 
in towns like Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle, and Glasgow, the local 
editions of the daily papers need 
not go to press till five o'clock, or 
even later. There is thus a clear 
hour between the time at which the 
Times, Daily News, and other Lon- 
don papers are printed, and that at 
which the daily papers in the towns 
I have named go to press. Some 
very enterprising gentleman con- 
nected with one of the provincial 
newspapers appears to have hit 
upon a plan for making use of that 
hour in a very novel fashion. His 
idea was to employ it in telegraph- 
ing the chief items of news from 
the London papers of that morning 
down to the office of one or other of 
the provincial papers, so that the 
readers of the provincial paper 
should actually get the cream of 
the news from the London press of 
the same day in the journal which 
was laid on his own breakfast-table. 
Strange to say, this bold idea seems 
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to have been carried out successfully 
in one or two cases; and the news- 
paper reader in Scotland or the 
North of England who happens to 
take up particular local journals 
will actually learn from them by 
breakfast-time what the Times of 
the same morning has to say upon 
the last political question of the 
day, or what is the latest telegram 
received by the Daily News from 
its correspondents abroad. The 
London newspaper proprietors do 
not seem to appreciate the compli- 
ment which is thus paid them; and 
a few months ago they resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy’s 
territory by altering their hour of 
publication and sending their papers 
down to the provinces by special 
‘newspaper trains,’ timed to reach 
the great towns in the North of 
England during the forenoon. It 
is thus possible now to get a copy 
of the Times, or any other London 
daily paper, in Manchester or Brad- 
ford by ten o’clock in the morning, 
whilst at Birmingham the metro- 
politan papers are delivered simul- 
taneously with the local ones. 
Whatever may be the cost to news- 
paper proprietors of this kind of 
enterprise, it is at least clear that 
the public must gain by it ; whilst 
the competition to which it gives 
rise is pretty certain to provoke a 
still larger amount of enterprise, 
leading us into who-can-say-what 
region of news spaper perfection. 
‘There is one new feature of 
daily journalism which belongs 
equally to the London and pro- 
vincial press, and which, therefore, 
may be most appropriately men- 
tioned at this point. The ordinary 
reader has doubtless been half 
pleased and half puzzled during the 
past twelve months by the appear- 
ance of the daily weather charts 
which now figure not only in most 
of the metropolitan, but in many of 
the leading country journals. Here, 
surely, is the very freshest develop- 
ment of newspaper enterprise ! 
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Who that was in the habit of 
reading his newspaper a score of 
years ago could have imagined that 
in 1876 it would contain each day 
a chart showing, in a manner at 
once graphic and precise, the kind 
of weather, the barometrical pres- 
sure, and the force and direction of 
the wind prevailing all over the 
British Isles and a considerable 
part of the Continent on the pre- 
vious day? It is quite possible that 
many persons are unable to under- 
stand this weather chart, and it 
must be admitted that it might be 
made somewhat simpler without 
disadvantage. But, even as it is, 
it must be accounted a marvellous 
achievement. Formerly this chart 
would have been carefully drawn 
on wood, then cut out by an en- 
graver, and finally transferred by 
the process of stereotyping to some 
hard metallic substance, from which 
it could be printed. But all this 
occupied much time, aud the exi- 
gencies of daily newspaper work 
demand a speedier method of pre- 
paration. The difficulty was solved 
some time ago by the London Patent 
Typefounding Company, who have 
invented a machine which for the 
ingenuity of its construction, and 
the accuracy of its action, has 
seldom been rivalled in the art of 
the mechanician, This apparatus is 
in shape like a small lithographic 
press, with a long handle, termed a 
pentograph, which being drawn 
over a rough tracing produces a 
corresponding graving on a smaller 
scale on a block of dried plaster of 
Paris placed in the centre of the 
machine. The operator need not 
be an artist; all that is required of 
him is that he shall carefally follow 
the lines of the drawing before him, 
and this being done, the graver 
(which is at some little distance 
from him) will cut out simultane- 
ously a reduced fac-simile on the 
plaster block from which the stereo- 
type casts are afterwards to be 
taken. The information from the 
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various weather stations is supplied 
by the Meteorological Office, and 
written on a printed or pencilled 
coast outline. The latter is traced 
over slowly by the pentograph, and 
in half an hour or so there is an 
engraved block ready to be trans. 
ferred to metal. It is evident that 
this process may be applied to many 
newspaper purposes, such as giving 
a sketch of a battle-field, or of the 
course of a boat race, and no doubt 
the day is coming when newspaper 
readers will have pictorial aids to 
the fall comprehension of a written 
description. In the meantime it is 
only used for the production of 
weather charts, and these are sup- 
plied daily in metal blocks to all 
newspapers in London and the pro- 
vinces that care to pay the trifling 
cost at which they are issued. 
Until recently they did not appear 
north of the Border, there being no 
facilities for sending them by rail- 
way in time for next day’s publica- 
tion, but the Glasgow Herald has 
devised a method which enables it 
to give precisely the same picture 
which is supplied by the journals of 
London, Leeds, and Manchester. 
The coast outlines are cut out ina 
block of hardened metal, and the 
information (telegraphed by a code 
which ensures perfect accuracy) is 
inserted with movable types in the 
skeleton parts of the block. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that it is only in the col- 
lection of news that the modern 
newspaper proprietor is required 
to display his spirit of enterprise. 
The reader has seen how largely 
mechanical and _ scientific dis- 
coveries have been employed in 
the collection of his daily dish of 
news; but they are even more 
largely drawn upon in the Work of 
distributing that dish among those 
who wish to partake of it. The 
most important improvement which 
has ever been effected upon the con- 
struction of the original printing 
press has been the invention of the 
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web printing machine. Of this won- 
derful machine there are at present 
four kinds in use in the newspaper 
offices of England and America— 
the Bullock, the Walter, the Vic- 
tory, and the Hoe. The Bullock 
machine was the first introduced, 
and it deserves, therefore, much of 
the credit which attaches to all 
first attempts to realise novel and 
useful ideas. The Walter is the 
machine invented and used in the 
Times office, as well as in the offices 
of the Daily News, the Scotsman, 
the Birmingham Post, and the New 
York Times. The Victory was in- 
vented by a Liverpool firm of 
engineers; and it is used in the 
printing of the Globe, as well as 
the Freeman's Journal, the Leeds 
Mercury, the Dundee Advertiser, and 
other important provincial papers. 
The Hoe is the latest addition to 
the number of web printing ma- 
chines, and it therefore takes the 
field after it has been to some 
extent occupied. It is in use in 
the Standard office, and will shortly 
be introduced into the office of the 
Glasgow Herald. 

The special feature of these 
marvellous machines (and I must 
be understood as speaking of them 
collectively, as it is no part of my 
business to award the palm to any 
one of them) is their power of 
printing both sides of a newspaper 
at one operation on a long reel of 
paper, from which the single copy 
is cut off after being printed. 
Until web machines were intro- 
duced, the paper of which our 
newspapers are composed had to 
be prepared, beforehand, of the 
required size. Thus, when twenty 
thousand copies of a_ particular 
paper were to be printed, twenty 
thousand separate sheets had to be 
laid upon the machine, and each 
sheet had to be ‘fed’ or delivered 
into the printing apparatus by 
hand. This operation necessarily 
occupied a great deal of time, and 
cost a large sum of money ; for an 
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eight or ten ‘feeder’ Hoe machine 
of the old type required an at- 
tendant to each feeder, and another 
to each deliverer. 

Moreover, the old class of machine 
printed the paper on one side only 
at a time; so that when one half 
of the impression had been printed 
on these twenty thousand sheets 
they had to be removed to another 
machine, on which they were 
placed one by one by the same 
tedious manual process, and printed 
on the reverse side. How different 
is the operation of printing a news- 
paper now, thanks to the inventors 
of the web machines! All these 
machines, however much they may 
differ otherwise, are alike in one 
respect. At one end of the 
machine is a great roll of blank 
paper as long as ten or perhaps 
twenty thousand separate sheets. 
Instead of the slow process of 
feeding the machine sheet by sheet, 
the end of this roll only is taken 
into the machine, which is then left 
to feed itself. As soon as it is 
started it begins to unwind the 
roll at a regular and rapid rate ; 
and, as it drags it into the midst of 
the printing apparatus, it prints 
it first on one side and then on the 
other, finally cutting each separate 
paper off the roll and delivering it 
in a receiving tray. The Victory 
machine, in addition to feeding itself, 
printing the paper, andcutting it off, 
delivers each newspaper folded up 
in the shape in which it is sub- 
sequently laid upon the counter of 
the newsagent for sale. And all 
these varied processes can be con- 
ducted so rapidly that each machine 
can print, cut from the roll, and de- 
liver from nine to fourteen thousand 
newspapers per hour. With hand- 
feeding there was, of course, a 
certain well-defined limit to speed, 
the largest number of copies a 
single man could deliver to a 
machine being about fifteen hundred 
per hour; but, by the new process of 
mechanical feeding froma reelor web 
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of paper, the only limit is that of 
the speed at which the machine 
itself can work. 


One machine alone, even though 


it should turn out newspapers at the 
rate of fourteen thousand an hour, 
would not be sufficient to meet the 
demand of the public for our 
leading daily papers. In some 
cases the circulation of those papers 
exceeds one hundred thousand 
copies a day, and the eagerness to 
give the latest possible news is such 
that a very short time is allowed 
for printing. It is, therefore, 
necessary to use more than one 
machine. In some offices from six 
to eight are employed daily in 
printing a single newspaper. The 
difficulty of printing the same news- 
paper upon half-a-dozen machines 

simultaneously is met by printing, 
not from the ty pe, but from stereo- 
type plates. A stereotyping foun- 
dry is now part of the regular 
equipment of a daily newspaper 
office of any pretensions ; and, as the 
saving of time is in every case 
the great end aimed at, machinery 
has been invented by means of 
which it is possible to produce a 
stereotype plate, dress it, and place 
it on a printing machine in less 
than ten minutes from the time 
when the page or ‘forme’ of type 
to be stereotyped has been received 
in the foundry. Only those who 
have actually seen for themselves 
the work in the machine de- 
partment of a great daily paper can 
have any conception of the speed 
with which the many intricate 
operations required in the pro- 
duction of the printed sheet are per- 
formed. In nothing, indeed, has 
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modern newspaper enterprise been 
more signally displayed than in 


the invention and application of 


mechanical contrivances for expe- 
diting the process of printing. In 
many offices a newspaper can now 
be printed at a rate of more than 
sixty thousand copies per hour. 

Let it not be supposed that | 
have exhausted the subject dealt 
with in this paper. My purpose 
has not been to tell all about news- 
papers, the manner in which the 
news which fills them is obtained, 
and the manner in which they are 
afterwards produced. I have sim. 
ply desired to call attention to some 
of the chief points of interest 
connected with the recent im. 
provements effected by newspaper 
proprietors. Those who read their 
daily paper, taking it and its won- 
derful mass of information as a 
mere matter-of-course, have seldom 
even a faint idea of that vast 
organisation of skill, enterprise, 
ingenuity, and labour which is re- 
quired to bring it into their hands. 
lf they will remember that all 
which has been told them in these 
pages concerns only a few of the 
latest developments of newspaper 
enterprise, leaving altogether un- 
touched many of the most re- 
markable features of journalistic 
work, they will, I think, come to the 
conclasion that even a dull news- 
paper is not altogether so unin- 
teresting a thing as it seems to be; 
and that, upon the whole, there 
are not many works in which hu- 
man ingenuity is more variously 
exercised than in that of providing 
the public with its. daily supply of 
news. 
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THE POOR AND THE HOSPITALS. 


HE present century, and more 
especially the period comprised 
in the last forty years of it, has been 
remarkable for its attempts toamelio- 
rate the condition of the poor in the 
large cities ; and working, as it has, 
under the constant disadvantage of 
stereotyped opposition from the 
enemies of change and reform, has 
really accomplished a vast amount 
of good. 

One practical proof of this is in 
the fact shown by our statistics that 
pauperism in the London metropoli- 
tan district has, in spite of a con- 
stantly increasing population, de- 
creased by about 22,000 paupers 
in three years, and that the rate of 
mortality in the same district has 
diminished by over 10,000 deaths in 
one year, and at the rate of 3 per 
cent. since 1840. 

To effect this satisfactory result, 
it has been necessary at various 
times to devise new methods of 
attacking existing evils, and new 
machinery for carrying out our 
good intentions towards the poor, 
so as to insure improvement in their 
condition as well as reform. On 
the one hand, we have certain 
acknowledged evils staring us in the 
face, with the danger of their grow- 
ing worse if let alone; and on the 
other, the acknowledged difficulties 
inherent in a transition state from 
old systems to new, and in start- 
ing purely experimental legislation 
and untried machinery, which 
must be allowed time and patience 
before it will work in the way in- 
tended. 

_ The difficulty of any attempts to 
improve the condition of the poor 
seems to arise from the fact that, 
unless we can at one and the same 
time provide for their moral, social, 
and sanitary condition, any im- 
provement in one of these branches 


separately will be neutralised by 
the deficiency in the two others. 
It is evidently useless to provide 
improved dwellings for the poor, 
unless we also provide them with 
additional education, or other means 
of obtaining increased incomes 
wherewith to pay for their im- 
proved dwellings ; and it is equally 
useless to move them into cleaner 
and less infected districts, if they 
carry with them the vice and igno- 
rance of laws human and divine, 
which will soon reduce the new dis- 
trict to the condition of the one 
they have left. Undoubtedly, much 
good will be effected by the tho- 
roughness of the changes made by 
the new Industrial Dwellings Act, 
by the superior education now 
afforded to poor children by the 
School Board, and by the recent 
impetus apparently imparted to all 
public charities by the Charity 
Organisation Society, which aims 
not so much at devising new means 
of relief as at making the most of 
those already existing. 

It isin aid of this work of general 
poor reform that we desire to call 
attention to a great power existing 
in our midst, which, without any 
violent remodelling or offensive 
change, may be made to perform an 
even greater work than at present 
in the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor. By its means, we be- 
lieve, not only their sanitary, but 
also their social and moral condition 
may be vastly improved, with the 
best guarantee to society that the 
money devoted to the purpose shall 
be judiciously expended. 

The power which we thus refer 
to is that of the fifty or more hospi- 
tals of the London Metropolitan 
District, including under this head 
both general and special hospitals. 
We ought even, in order to make 
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our system complete, to go a little 
farther, and include under the head 
of hospitals the convalescent homes 
and the training-schools for nurses, 
both of which, experience every 
day shows more clearly, should be 
the invariable appendages and ad- 
jancts of hospitals. 

Perhaps we shall better appre- 
ciate the available power of the 
hospitals if we consider that the 
committees or boards of manage- 
ment of the London general hos- 
pitals alone include about 500 
members; that they have uncon- 
trolled authority over the health and 
lives of over 650,000 applicants ina 
year, and the expenditure of over 
250,000], ‘This statement, more- 
over, would not include the nume- 
rous special hospitals, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries, which have each 
its separate board of management, 
different beneficiaries, oe inde- 
pendent income. Nor does the 


limit in the number of hospitals 


appear likely soon to be reached, 
for we find by the Registrar-Ge- 
neral’s Report that they mcrease in 
England and Wales at the rate of 
about a hundred hospitals a year, 
and yet he remarks that ‘ there is 
too great a disparity in the facili- 
ties which the populations of differ- 
ent parts of the country have of 
access to institutions for the relief 
of their necessities.’! 

The Boards of Management of 
these hospitals, are, as we have said, 
nearly absolute in their powers 
within their own domain, and are 
practically self-elective for an in- 
definite term, provided the indi- 
vidual members are willing to give 
a reasonable amount of time and 
attention to their duties. Occasion- 
ally, a coroner's inquest will reveal 
to the public a little internal hos- 
pital management; but, as the in- 
quests thronghout the whole of 
England only represent 5 per 
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cent. of all the deaths, little can be 
gleaned from this source, and the 
only ordinary communication of 
these managing committees with 
the outer world is through their 
annual reports to the subscribers, 
But what do _ these _ reports 
amountto? Asarule, they are bare 
statements of the sums of money 
annually received in donations and 
subscriptions, and the correspond. 
ing amounts expended in the main- 
tenance of the hospital, with a 
more or less full and accurate list 
of the patients admitted, dis. 
charged, cured or relieved, and 
dead. We say advisedly more or 
less accurate, for out of many re- 
ports of hospitals which we have 
examined, we have found but very 
few which give a full and analytical 
statement ot the medical and sur. 
gical cases, and none which enlarge 
at all on new systems of treatment 
or nursing, new discoveries in me- 
dicine or surgery, or throw out any 
sanitary suggestions by which 
either the public or the students are 
much the wiser or better. In one 
or two instances the reports of 
hospitals are large volumes paid 
for by subscription, giving the de- 
tailed treatment of certain interest- 
ing cases; but in this respect are 
beyond the comprehension of any 
but the scientific reader. The large 
endowed hospitals, belonging as 
they do to the City authorities, do 
not undertake to erlighten anyone 
outside their board of governors 
as to their management, and with 
them we do not propose at present 
to deal. 

The general subscription hospi- 
tals, theu, are practically irrespon- 
sible to any authority outside their 
own committees, and, as a fact, few 
of the governors or subscribers, 
beyond those on the managirg 
committee, trouble themselves much 
about the care of the sick or the ex- 


* Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, p. xxi. 
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penditure of the money which they 
themselves subscribe. And in this 
connexion we would suggest that it 
would be desirable that the reports 
of hospitals should be made return- 
able by the medium of the Registrar- 
General to the general Govern. 
ment, from whom they obtain their 
charters, according to regularly pre- 
scribed forms, questions, and tables, 
with intelligent summings-up, and 
statements by the medical and sur- 
gical officers. There was indeed 
an agreement entered into at a 
general meeting at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital many years ago, 
by which the hospital returns were 
to be made ont according to a 
uniform plan, but it has not gen- 
erally been adhered to. 

During the last two years the 
Sunday Hospital Fund has required 
of the hospitals for participation in 
the benefit of its receipts very full 
auswers to a list of questions for- 
warded by it to each hospital. 
These answers, we should suppose, 
might be made public and utilised 
more than they are at present; for 
it will be noticed, that thongh the 
share of participation in the Sunday 
Fund is made to depend mainly on 
economy in the financial manage- 
ment of the hospital, yet the Sunday 
Fund Committee say in their Re- 
port for 1874: 

While basing their award in each case 
upon the last three years’ expenditure of 
the institution concerned, the committee 
deemed it right to take into consideration 
also the presumable amount of good done 
in proportion to the expenditure incurred ; 
for it must be obvious that to have based 
their awards on expenditure alone, un- 
modified by other considerations, would 
have been simply to have put a premium 
upon extravagance. 

But the relative amounts given 
by the Sunday Fund are the only 
indication of what the result of 
their information is; and we would 
ask whether it would not be pos- 
sible for the Sunday Fund Com- 
mittee to impart any information, 
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or throw any light from all these 
answers to their questions on the 
necessities of the sick poor, as they 
enjoy the special privilege of being 
the only body into whose hands all 
the hospital reports can collectively 
come, until some such plan as we 
suggested above, of these reports 
being made to the general Govern- 
ment, can be adopted? 

And this brings us back to our 
first assertion, that there is this 
great power of the general and 
special hospitals, whose capabili- 
ties are not yet developed, which 
might be brought to bear on the 
sanitary, moral, and social welfare 
of the poor. Now, we do not wish 
to deny the immense amount of 
gratuitous useful work performed 
in the hospitals with the most cha- 
ritable motives by medical men and 
laymen, nor to find fault with what 
is done. The evils that do exist in 
hospitals arise very much from 
their having been founded in con- 
nection with Schools of Medicine, 
which caused the instruction of 
students to be of more importance 
than the cure of the sick, and a 
brilliant operation more necessary 
than the life of the subject. As long 
as this was generally the case, the 
hospitals were necessarily as un- 
popular as the unions; the poor 
believing that they were wanted in 
them merely as subjects of experi- 
ment and instruction. The bad 
class of nurses frequently to be 
found formerly in hospitals like- 
wise added not a little to their un- 
popularity. Oflate years, however, a 
different state of things has prevailed 
in the hospitals; they have ceased 
to be merely experimental schools 
for students, some of them having 
no students at all, and most of the 
special‘and all the incurable hos- 
pitals being solely for the benefit 
of the patients. The vastly im- 
proved systems of nursing, also, 
under the active example and be- 
nign influence of the Sisterhoods, 
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and Miss Nightingale’s pioneer 
work, have made the hospitals in 
many cases pleasant temporary 
homes for the sick poor, rather than 
gloomy torture-chambers. 

' It is this change in the character 
of hospitals that has induced the 
public to come forward, as it has, 
so liberally and in such a philan- 
thropic spirit, with the numerous 
bequests and donatiens to hospitals 
of all descriptions, and to do all in 
its power to raise the science of 
nursing to quite as honourable a 
position as the science of medicine. 
Thus we are led to believe that the 
improvement and extension of the 
hospital system, as we have seen it 
grow to include every variety of 
special and incurable hospital, in- 
firmary, convalescent home, nurs- 
ing school, and Samaritan fund, 
has not yet reached its full develop- 
ment, and can be made still further 
useful to the poor and satisfactory 
to the subscribers. 

It would seem to be true, that 
such a phenomenon as an able- 
bodied pauper ought to be an im- 
possibility and a contradiction im 
terms, and that the surest way of 
striking at pauperism would be 
through the health of the poor. As 
it is a recognised fact that the 
greater part of city poverty comes 
in the first instance from sickness 
and consequent loss of work, cannot 
we devise in the first place still 
better means of curing the sick 
poor; and in the second place, while 
curing them, put into their heads 
such ideas of ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, food, and thrift, that the 
amount of disease and poverty 
arising from ignorance of sanitary 
laws may be sensibly diminished ? 

Now it seems to us that we have 
ready to our hands in the hospitals 
just the necessary machinery for 
this at work; and we would 
try to show that much more than 
at present might be got out of all 
this subscribing and managing, 
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doctoring and nursing. A certain 
proportion of the in-patients in the 
general hospitals have to come 
more than once, many of them over 
and over again, as out-patients, 
simply from neglect of the universal 
law that the same cause will pro- 
duce the same effect if we give it a 
chance to, and that we might as 
well try to stop running water with 
a sieve as to cure the sick poor by 
the hospitals without trying to cure 
the causes that produce their sick. 
ness. Unquestionably a vast num- 
ber of cures are made in the hospi- 
tals, and an immense amount of 
time, care, and attention bestowed 
by physicians, nurses, and officers ; 
but still, many patients leave half 
cured, and carry back to their dirty 
and cheerless homes the same rags 
and ignorance and liability to dis- 
ease which they bronght into the 
hospital with them. Their families 
are in some cases reduced to desti- 
tution by the loss of the labour of 
the father or mother, who is in the 
hospital, so much so as sometimes 
to insist upon the parent leaving 
the hospital while only yet par- 
tially cured, and against the wishes 
of the physicians. 

Now, is there any way in which 
the hospitals may be made more 
useful as regards the families of 
those who enter and the patients 
who leave their walls? The diffi- 
culty seems to be fourfold—first, to 
effect a more thorough cure of the 
patient ; second, to provide in some 
way for his family, if he has one, 
while he is being cured ; third, to 
turn him out decently clothed and 
with a little money in his pocket; 
and, fourth, to try to prevent his 
being obliged to come to the hospi- 
tai again. If we can accomplish 
all this by means of the hospitals, 
we think it must be admitted that 
they are a great power for the 
sanitary welfare of the poor. 

To this it may be answered, that 
anything beyond the actual surgical 
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and medical care of the poor is not 
the province of the hospitals, but 
falls properly on the various exist- 
ing charities. This is true if we 
consider hospitals only as class- 
rooms for medical students; but, 
on the other hand, it must be. re- 
membered that the poor can still 
call for more ample accommodations 
from the hospitals, and can com- 
plain that some of their troubles 
arise from the half-cured state in 
which some of them are discharged 
into the streets. As regards the 
charitable societies, it is no doubt 
also true that in some cases they 
do more harm than good by their 
sub-divided and often conflicting 
work, and that the success of the 
Charity Organisation in London 
has shown, both in London and in 
those places where it has branches, 
that for public charities—among 
which we must certainly, in spite of 
the medical schools, rank the hospi- 
tals—concentration, and not divi- 
sion, of labour and capital is neces- 
sary. This is proved by the fact 
that not only private individuals and 
charitable societies, but even several 
of the hospitals themseives, have 
been forced to resort to the Charity 
Organisation Society for informa- 
tion regarding their poor benefici- 
aries to protect themselves against 
imposition in the distribution of 
their benefits. Why, then, should 
not the hospitals to which the poor 
are forced to come, whether they 
like it or not, be made the nuclei 
around which the other charities 
might arrange themselves, and 
under more concentrated manage- 
ment and concentrated funds take 
advantage of this forced attendance 
of the poor to save the endless 
trouble and thankless work of 
chasing after them to their holes 
and hovels—and this without in- 
terfering in the least with the in- 
struction of the medical students ? 

The care of the poor, as we have 
already said, to be efficient, must be 
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equally physical, social, and moral, 
and the force of our plan is in the 
fact that by beginning with the 
physical improvement we can simul- 
taneously look after the social 
and moral; and where do we find 
the physical wants of the poor so 
well shown or so accessible as in 
the hospital ? 

Now let us suppose a case as an 
example of the way our plan would 
work. The father or the mother of 
a family dependent on them for 
support is brought to the hospital 
with a broken limb. They are at 
once admitted, as all accidents are, 
without a governor’s letter ; which 
system of letters, we believe, in- 
deed had better be abolished uni- 
versally, as it has been in some of 
the hospitals, unless the governors 
will take more pains to look into 
the circumstances of the patients 
they recommend. As soon as the 
patient is admitted, his name and 
address are taken down, and he is 
assigned a bed by the house-sur- 
geon in the accident ward. If 
the case had been medical, or 
other than a sudden accident, it 
might possibly have been refused, 
as not being a proper one for the 
hospital. But we will consider 
such cases farther on. 

But here our plan of organisation 
comes in. After the patient’s name 
and address are taken down in the 
hospital books, they should be 
copied into special blank forms, as 
is done for out-patients in some 
hospitals, and for all patients at 
the children’s hospital, and sent as 
soon as convenient to the Charity 
Organisation Society for investiga- 
tion into the truth of the his- 
tory given and the circumstances 
of the patient’s family. ‘To pay 
for this -trouble, which it is 
evident that the hospital autho- 
rities cannot take upon themselves, 
the Charity Organisation Society 
should charge the hospital a small 
sum to be agreed upon for such 
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applications. The answer will be 
forwarded to the hospital as soon 
as obtained, and by them filed in 
such a way as to be instantly avail- 
able. This is all the hospital is 
expected to do during the patient’s 
treatment, which, on the average, 
lasts a month. But there is another 
process which may be going on 
simultaneously with the treatment 
by permission and encouragement 
of the hospital. 

There are societies, such as the 
Accident Relief Society and the 
Surgical Aid Society, which make 
it their business to relieve the 
necessities of the patients in the 
accident wards of the hospitals, 
for which purpose the accident 
wards are visited by the secretary 
or other agent of these societies in 
person ; or, if the secretary of the 
hospital is willing to take the 
trouble, application may be made 
to them by him in writing. The 
greatest encouragement should be 
given to institutions of this de- 
scription, as they would very mate- 
rially relieve the minds of patients 
who have families dependent on 
them for support, and help to re- 
move the objectionable practice of 
working men and women being 
obliged to leave the hospitals half- 
cured in order to earn bread to put 
into their mouths. The previous 
information obtained through the 
Charity Organisation Society would 
save time and trouble for the 
agents of the Accident Societies, 
and if it were found that much 
benefit resulted from the practice, 
a moderate annual grant might be 
given to such societies from the 
Hospital Samaritan Fund. 

Thus we have by a little co- 
operation during the month passed 
by the patient in the hospital, 
ascertained the circumstances and 
wants of himself and family, and 
relieved them according to their 
several necessities, without any 
appreciable trouble to the hospital, 
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but a great diminution of trouble 
and gain of time to others, and the 
patient is more rapidly and com. 
pletely cured from his mind being 
set at rest about his family. 

If, after the patient has received 
all the active treatment he can 
from the hospital, he should require 
rest in some Convalescent Home, 
as is generally the case for a com. 
plete cure, the Samaritan Fund of 
the hospital is applied to through 
the chaplain for assistance in 
enabling the patient to reach the 
Convalescent Home. The Sama- 
ritan funds, which are now attached 
to nearly all the hospitals, are gene- 
rally at a very low ebb. This 
should not be so. They should 
be supported’ partly by annual 
subscriptions and partly by a 
moderate grant from the hos- 
pital, unless this is objected to, 
as is sometimes the case, by the 
committee, but better still by in- 
vested funds, as in the case of some 
of the large City hospitals; and we 
earnestly commend this branch of 
the hospital to the benevolent 
liberality of the public. The use 
of the fund should be under the 
control of a sub-committee of the 
hospital with the chaplain as 
chairman and almoner, having a 
certain sum always at his disposal 
for cases requiring a little imme- 
diate assistance on leaving the 
hospital. The Convalescent Home 
should be either a branch establish- 
ment under the management of the 
hospital, or, if it be thought better 
by the hospital not to incur the 
trouble and expense of such addi- 
tional management, the hospital 
should purchase the right of having 
a certain number of patients at a 
time in the Home by payment of a 
stipulated sum, or by having each 
patient so sent charged to the 
hospital at a fixed rate per week. 
The hospital in this case might be 
represented on the board of 
managers of the Convalescent 
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Home. The patients are usually 
sent back to town from the Home 
on return tickets at reduced rates 
by the railway companies, who are 
extremely accommodating in this 
respect as to the sick. 

Thus we provide for the actual 
treatment, convalescence, and cure 
of the patient and the care of his 
family, while they are going on, by 
the mutual co-operation of the 
hospital, the Samaritan fund, the 
convalescent home, and the relief 
societies. Some will say that such 
is already the case, and no alteration 
is required; but in the first place, 
for want of general application to 
the Charity Organisation Society, 
especially in the case of out-patients, 
many improper cases are assisted ; 
secondly, for want of co-operation 
with some relief society, many 
patients and their families are made 
to suffer while the cure is being 
effected, even if it does not have to 
be given up altogether ; thirdly, for 
want of a vigorous and systematic 


alliance between the hospitals and 


the convalescent homes, many 
patients are either not sent to them 
till too late, or are not sent at all, 
and have to drag along in the best 
way they can as out-patients, with- 
out country or sea-side air and rest ; 
fourthly, the Samaritan funds are 
not in the efficient condition they 
should be. 

There are likewise institutions 
well deserving the encouragement 
of hospitals filling up the little gap 
between the hospital and the con- 
valescent home, such as the House 
of Charity in Soho Square, which 
receives convalescents from hos- 
pitals while seeking employment, 
or any passing to or waiting their 
turn of admission to hospitals. We 
notice also in the report of one 
hospital that the Order of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
have for many years, upon the 
requisition of the medical officers, 
supplied nourishing diets to a 
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certain number of poor patients on 
their leaving the hospital. All such 
assistance should be gladly wel- 
comed by the hospitals as a relief 
to the low state of the Samaritan 
funds, and to the already over- 
crowded out-patient departments, 
from which, though it may not be 
desirable, on account of the medical 
students, to keep out or limit the 
number of new cases, as has been 
attempted in some hospitals, yet the 
in-patient cases which have been 
discharged only half-cured are 
simply superfluous in the out- 
patient department for purposes of 
study, and encumbrances as regards 
time, space, and expense. The 
average number of new out-patiens 
cases from which anything can be 
learnt is not much over a third of 
the whole number of ont-patients 
attended to, many of them, too, 
being similar to each other. 

The Convalescent Home question, 
in the case of most hospitals, is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Only 
one or two hospitals have their own 
exclusive convalescent home, and 
the rest have, as a rule, to be de- 
pendent upon the gift of subscribers’ 
tickets, which can rarely be obtained 
at the right moment, and the 
hospitals do not consider themselves 
at liberty to subscribe largely 
enough to send all the patients they 
wish ; though here we think they 
are in error, and’ that they should 
open a regular account with the 
various convalescent homes, and 
send patients whenever there is a 
vacancy for them. The homes 
would only be too glad to be able to 
depend upon so certain a source of 
income, and the hospitals would be 
more than repaid in the saving on 
the out-patients, many of whom are 
half-cured in-patients, who ought to 
be at convalescent homes, and who, 
besides taking up valuable time and 
space, consume gallons of medicine, 
and perhaps even have to come 
back again as in-patients. This 
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might be often avoided, and, at any 
rate, the co-operation of the two 
institutions would be mutually 
beneficial. 

As regards the discharged patients 
leaving the hospital well clothed, 
there are severai points of no little 
importance. On arriving at the 
hospital the patient’s clothes should 
be immediately disinfected, as in 
many cases they are not only soaked 
with dirt and disease, but are also 
swarming with vermin. The ar- 
rangements for disinfection vary in 
different hospitals, but are in many 
of them very defective, there being 
no places for disinfecting the clothes 
of the patients and the hospital 
bedding separately. The plan also 
generally adopted of putting the 
patient’s clothing in boxes under 
the beds in the wards is most 
objectionable in a sanitary point of 
view, as not only impeding the free 
circulation of air under the beds, 
but as being a dirty practice, both 
as regards the bedding and the 
clothes. The clothes of the patients, 
when possible, should be taken away 
by their family and replaced by 
others perfectly clean; and all the 
clothing of patients should be kept 
in appropriate cupboards and 
drawers in the corridors, numbered 
to correspond with the beds. An 
excellent plan in practice at some of 
the Continental hospitals is to have 
washing suits belonging to the 
hospital, which patients could wear 
the short time they have to wear 
any clothes before leaving the 
building and resuming their own. 
If the resources of the Samaritan 
funds were larger, many more 
decent garments might be furnished 
to patients leaving the hospitals ; 
and, when we reflect how much 
general health and the spread of 
disease are dependent on the cloth- 
ing, especially of the poor, it is 
certain that sufficient attention is 
not yet paid to this detail of hospital 
hygiene, and that if their assistance 
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were solicited, there are several 
charitable societies which would be 
glad to assist in furnishing proper 
clothing to patients leaving hos- 
pitals. 

Another question regarding small 
sums of money needed by patients 
leaving hospitals to get them home 
or support them a while till they can 
find work is of equal importance. 
When the Samaritan fund permits of 
it, it is usual in deserving cases for 
something to be given from that 
fund ; but it would be much better 
for the recipients of such sums if 
they could be bestowed in the shape 
of a loan without interest, instead 
of being given outright. It would 
go far towards repressing mendicity 
and encouraging self-respect. Here, 
again, is a matter much more ap. 
propriate for outside societies than 
for hospitals themselves, which are 
hardly competent to become general 
loan companies. There are several 
charitable fund and loan societies 
which, if patients discharged from 
hospitals were sent to them with 
certificates of honesty and merit 
such as we have already mentioned, 
would gladly assist individual cases, 
or might even be induced to make 
a small annual donation to the 
Samaritan fund of the hospital, 
where the treasurer was willing to 
undertake the trouble of lending 
money. As an instance of the way 
this system works, we would men- 
tion that the annual report of one 
of the country branches of the 
Charity Organisation Society show- 
ed that out of 641. lent to the poor, 
only 5/. had failed to be returned, 
and that mainly from the deaths 
of the persons who were repaying 
it (see Charity Organisation Repor- 
ter, No. 158, p. 155). 

The next point, of preventing the 
patients from being applicants again, 
seems at first chimerical, and is of 
course not applicable to purely acci- 
dental surgical cases; but in medical 
cases it is often evident that the 
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patient and his family have simply 
been neglectful of the ordinary laws 
of health, and ignorant of what 
should be done for women or childrén 
in the prevention or cure of disease. 
As regards the common principles 
of ventilation, cooking, and clothing, 
there is no doubt that a great deal 
might be done through the hospitals 
by furnishing the wards with 
simple books, such as are now pub- 
lished constantly on such subjects. 
If also, when patients were leaving 
the hospital, and are supposed to 
be grateful for their cure, they 
could be presented with cheap sim- 
ple tracts on sanitary subjects, pre- 
pared by the surgeons and phy- 
sicians, and handed to them by the 
chaplain with a few earnest words 
of advice, it might often prevent 
them from falling into such care- 
less and injurious ways of living 
as had brought them to the hospital. 
Nor need this plan be such a burden 
to the hospitals as at first appears, 
for there is a society called the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, which 
has exactly this object, and issues 
papers among the poor on the laws 
of health to the amount of even a 
million publications since its foun- 
dation in 1857. An active co- 
operation with and encouragement 
of such a society as this on the part 
of the hospitals, would no doubt 
save their wards from many future 
encumbrances, and the society 
from the trouble of having to 
visit the homes of the poor to 
ensure the circulation of their 
works, 

The great question of the re- 
ligious cure and care of the patients 
ofa hospital is by far the most diffi- 
cult of the many hospital problems 
to deal with, owing to the diversity 
of religious opinions and prejudices 
prevailing in civilised communities. 
Very nearly, if not quite, all the 
hospitals have a chaplain, who, as a 
rule, is an earnest, hard-working, 
and useful officer of the hospital ; 
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but, as the salaries are small and 
the duties heavy, it is evident that 
his work must be assisted and sup- 
plemented by other methods for the 
spiritual welfare of the sick. 

The ministrations to the sick, 
though unquestionably one’ of the 
first of duties, yet cannot be under- 
taken purely and solely as an official 
duty. If they are, they relapse into 
mere forms, and are almost sure to 
be unsuccessful. There must be 
combined with the sense of duty a 
real love and aptitude for the work. 
The minds of the sick are peculiarly 
sensitive and on the alert, and 
never fail to perceive the slightest 
forced service, want of sympathy, 
or disgust at, and fear of, disease 
and suffering. There must be sym- 
pathy allied with pity, and there 
must be no antipathy or signs of 
attempts to get through a disagree- 
able duty as soon as possible. The 
daily religious services of the hos- 
pital, both in the chapel, if there 
is one, and in the wards, can, of 
course, be performed by the chap- 
lain, though in some hospitals the 
prayers in the wards are read by 
the Sister in charge, and this might 
be much more generally done than 
itis for the benefit of the patients 
and the nurses. Likewise, the 
ministrations to the dying and the 
very sick devolve by right on the 
chaplain, who should always be 
willing to administer the sacraments 
when called upon. This compre- 
hends about all the religions duties 
of the chaplain, who is also some- 
times required to open the meetings 
of the committee with prayer; but 
his services to the patients outside 
the hospital, as well as inside, are 
susceptible of almost any amount of 
development, according to the in- 
dividual ideas of the incumbent. 

But, over and above all that the 
chaplain can do, there is still ample 
opportunity for outside assistance, 
and a vast amount of work and 
good is done by the Bible-readers 
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and visitors, who frequent the wards 
to converse seriously with the 
patients, and read and write for 
them. There are also benevolent 
persons who visit the hospitals to 
circulate religious tracts among the 
sick; but, unless this is accom- 
panied with some explanation and 
conversation, we doubt very much 
whether tracts of a gloomy reli- 
gious kind are much calculated 
to produce a beneficial effect. We 
have the opinion of patients them- 
selves, that the kind of religious 
influence which is most acceptable 
to them is that of Christian ladies, 
who will give them a few moments 
of their time, and without depress- 
ing them by too severe views of 
religion, will lead their minds into 
peaceful channels by cheerful views 
of their present and fature state, 
besides reading to them in good and 
useful books. It is unfortunate 


that more of this work cannot be 
done ; but there are few hours in 
the day when visitors can be ad- 


mitted without interfering with 
hospital work, and the present ob- 
jectionable practice in many hos- 
pitals of indiscriminately putting 
scarlet fever cases among the 
ordinary ones makes visiting on 
the part of persons with families 
somewhat dangerous work. Itis very 
desirable, however, to encourage 
every system which tends to keep 
up an active interest between the 
hospitals and the public. For such 
purely missionary work, discre- 
tionary powers of admission, and 
of assigning wards to visitors, might 
be granted to the chaplain. But 
whatever system of spiritual com- 
fort in the wards of a hospital be 
adopted, it is very certain that all 
seed sown is liable to take root, and 
produce fruit in the future life of 
the patients, and that religion 
should be looked upon as part of 
the general system by which the 
hospitals may perform their share 
in the moral cure of the poor. 
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What we have thus far said re. 
lates wholly to the patients who are 
admitted within the walls of the 
hospital, and we do not at present 
intend to go into the much-vexed 
question of out-patients, having 
elsewhere expressed the opinion 
that they should form no part of 
the work of a general hospital, at 
any rate,to the extent they do at 
present. There still remains the 
very important question of what, if 
anything, the hospitals can do in 
regard to the cases which they are 
obliged to turn away from their 
doors, such as lunatics, small-pox 
cases, confirmed consumption, ulcer. 
ated legs of long standing, or 
females far advanced in pregnancy. 

For lunatics, the State in all 
countriés now undertakes to pro- 
vide, and, of late years, the accom. 
modations for this unfortunate class 
have been no less humane and com- 
fortable than successful; and in- 
sanity is consequently now looked 
upon as a far more curable disease 
than formerly, when chainsand blows 
were the oniy remedies applied. 
For small-pox, likewise, the different 
parish or county authorities provide 
special hospitals ; but for confirmed 
consumption, though the most pre- 
valent scourge of the British Islands, 
and for the dreadful and very 
common trouble of ulcerated legs, 
there is still no hope but in private 
benevolence, and the accommoda- 
tion is far from adequate. For con- 
sumptives, the essential requisites of 
good air and food are so difficult to 
obtain, consistently with any mode- 
rate expense, that we fear that the 
general hospitals cannot be held 
responsible for their treatment any 
more than they can for that 
of several absolutely incurable 
diseases, which, if attended to by 
them, would entirely monopolixe 
their space, time,and money. But, 
fortunately, the wants of the hope- 
fully consumptive have called forth 
a noble response from the wealthy, 
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and the spacious accommodations of 
the Sanitorium at Ventnor, as the 
newest, besides other no less useful 
institutions, prove that the public 
do not expect the general hospitals 
to take this work upon themselves, 
especially as there is little or no- 
thing to be learnt by the general 
medical student in their treatment. 

With respect to those suffering 
from ulcerated legs, however, the 
case is a little different. While it is 
evidently impossible from the great 
prevalence of these cases, from the 
necessity of a tolerably long period 
of perfect rest and good food for 
their improvement, and from their 
uselessness for purposes of study, 
that they should be admitted to 
the general hospitals, yet it is 
evident that, as they may be greatly 
benefited, and sometimes even 
cured, some provision should be 
made for them. The only institu- 


tion of the kind we know of is the 
London Infirmary in Red Lion 
Square, which attends to an average 


of 30,000 cases in a year, but is un- 
fortunately not supported in a way 
proportional to its meritorious ob- 
ject. As a special hospital, it is 
certainly not open to the objec- 
tion so often urged against spe- 
cial hospitals, that they take away 
just so many cases from the medi- 
cal students, for ulcerated legs offer 
little that is new or instructive ; 
and as to its necessity, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it was started in 
1857 under the auspices of Miss 
Florence Nightingale. If the gene- 
ral hospitals would recognise its 
assistance in relieving their wards, 
and treat it as a sort of convalescent 
home for the cases turned away 
from their doors, one great result 
of overwork, bad food, and crowded 
and ill-ventilated abodes would be 
seriously attacked, and the general 
hospitals be relieved from the many 
cases which, in spite of regulations, 
have occasionally to be received 
into the wards and out-patients’ 
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rooms, with much loss of time and 
money and little or no benefit to 
the sufferers. We should likewise 
be glad to see nearly all hip disease 
cases consigned to such special in- 
stitutions as could give them the 
rest and attention they require, free 
from the bad air of hospital wards. 

In connection with the physical 
and moral improvement of the poor, 
there is also one other class of 
patients with respect to which there 
is much difference of opinion as 
regards the duty of hospitals, and 
these are the lying-in cases. Some 
hospitals have separate wards for 
them, some attend to them at their 
own homes, and some attend to 
them as little as possible. As re- 
gards the first course, if the hos- 
pital has ample premises and 
means, and can efficiently provide 
against the dangerous nature of the 
diseases sometimes resulting from 
this class of cases, it then seems 
evidently their duty to take them 
in. Otherwise, those who have no 
homes of their own proper to be 
confined in, which is very frequently 
the case, should be able to find 
refuge in special hospitals devoted 
to that purpose. Nor can we see 
any advantage in the general hos- 
pitals undertaking to attend to such 
cases at their own homes, except 
for purposes of study and praetice 
to their students, who are always 
required to take a certain number of 
cases of the kind. There are, how- 
ever, serious objections to having 
students at one moment in the dis- 
secting room, at another in the 
surgical and medical wards, and at 
another by the bedside of a woman 
in a private house. It would seem 
safer and more convenient to have 
the whole of private midwifery 
among the poor performed by spe- 
cial accoucheurs attached to the 
infirmaries, who should charge a 
small fee to encourage self-depen- 
dence, and should take classes of 
students at periods when they could 
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leave their hospital studies entirely 
for a certain time. 

There are other cases, which need 
not be mentioned by name here, 
regarding which there is some doubt 
exactly what the duties of general 
hospitals are towards the poor. On 
the one side medical men and their 
students claim every opportunity of 
learning which offers itself; and 
the charitable character of hospitals 
demands that no opportunity of 
doing good should be refused. On 
the other, space and time are limi- 
ted, and the advocates of special 
hospitals affirm that many diseases 
can be treated better by themselves, 
and under the care of medical men 
and nurses who occupy themselves 
with one kind alone. Some main- 
tain that general hospitals should 
receive no out-patients, and that 
all this work should fall on the 
provident dispensaries ; while, as a 
rule, we find this idea opposed by 
the hospital physicians and sur- 
geons, provided certain abuses can 
be stopped. 

But while there is probably no 
positive decision to be arrived at in 
any of these questions, and the use 
of special hospitals and provident 
dispensaries will depend upon the 
liberality and sympathies of indivi- 
duals and the general experience 
of the public, yet one circumstance 
which would seem to show that 
the general hospitals are somewhat 
imposed upon is, that there is a most 
sudden and marked falling off in 
the number of applicants at these 
institutions about Christmas time, 
though it is the most inclement 
season of the year, and one when 
from various causes accidents and 
sickness ought to be most prevalent. 
There should likewise at present be 
no cause for jealousy or opposition 
towards special hospitals, for, though 
they are all overflowing with patients 
and clamouring for more accommo- 
dation and funds, yet’ there is no 
lack of special cases for study in 
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the general hospitals, and the 
number of their students does not 
diminish. 

To sum up our remarks, we 
would, first, have no cases absolutely 
refused by the general hospitals 
except such as it is well known are 
provided for by the parish authori- 
ties; secondly, such cases as it is 
neither profitable to the patient nor 
to the medical students to keep in the 
hospital, we would send with a cer- 
tificate from the hospital to such 
special hospitals as are prepared to 
devote themselves to such cases, and 
are ‘willing to allow students to 
visit their wards when requested; 
thirdly, in the general hospitals we 
would have a vigorous encourage- 
ment of such societies as examine 
into the wants of the poor, and visit 
the patients in the wards or their 
families at their homes ; fourthly, 
we would have a_ businesslike 
alliance with the convalescent 
homes, so as to insure a reliable 
and immediate admission of every 
case, which we think can only be 
done by a regular charge being 
made for all such cases ; fifthly, we 
would have the Samaritan funds 
more noticed by hospital benefactors, 
and put on a more efficient footing 
either by assistance from their own 
hospital or from outside Samaritan 
societies, so as always to have avail- 
able aid for patients in their transi- 
tion state from cure to health; 
sirthly, we would advocate the ciren- 
lation of simple sanitary books and 
tracts among patients, to teach them 
the common laws of healthy living; 
seventhly, we would encourage more 
visiting in the wards by ladies under 
the authority of the chaplains; 
eighthly, we would have the reports 
of the hospitals more detailed and 
instructive as regards the cure of 
the sick, .with a view to remov- 
ing some of the causes which 
bring the poor to them; to 
effect more good by means of the 
reports, they might all be sent m 
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to some one officer who should con- 
dense them into one general treatise 
on the subject. Lastly, we would 
advocate the establishment of some 
weekly or monthly journal devoted 
to hospital interests. Or, without 
running any of the risks attendant on 
starting a literary enterprise, there 
are already various sanitary journals, 
some one of which, if a systematic 
plan of hospital support were pro- 
mised it, would, we should imagine, 
be willing to make itself the organ 
of hospital interests, and give the 
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public some light on the whole sub- 
ject of general and special hospitals, 
with their adjuncts of convalescent 
homes and nursing schools. 

By some such combined and 
hearty work as we have thus at- 
tempted to indicate, we feel con- 
vinced that the statistics of sickness 
might be reduced in time to a mini- 
mum, and a great advance made in 
the amelioration of the condition of 
the Poor, with which the condition 
of the Rich is in many ways bound 
up. 

S. E. 





N his speeches on the Royal 
Titles Bill, Mr. Disraeli twice 
referred to Russia; repeating, in 
one instance, the accepted version 
of the origin of the Imperial name 
in that northern country. ‘Peter 
the Great’—he said—t when he was 
emerging from his anomalous con- 
dition as a powerful sovereign, 
hardly recognised by his brother 
sovereigns, changed the style and 
title of his office from that of Czar 
to Emperor, and that adoption was 
acknowledged by England, and by 
England alone; and the rulers of 
Russia remained unrecognised by 
the great comity of nations.’ 

In making this statement, the 
Premier evidently thought that the 
title of Emperor had never before 
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monarchs. Nor did he convey 
thereby any other view than that 
which is generally upheld by his- 
torians. Nevertheless, that view 
may be safely pronounced to be an 
erroneous one. 

Not a few of such false state. 
ments, or myths, clearly provable 
to be such, drag their existence 
along, from age to age, even in the 
works of the most conscientious 
writers, I need only refer to the 
alleged exclamation of Kosciuszko 
on the field of battle: ‘ Finis Po. 
loniae !’—an expression he not only 
never uttered, but against which 
he protested with all his soul as 
against a criminal blasphemy put 
into his mouth by ignorance or 
malice with a fierce pertinacity.' 











been used, or claimed, by Muscovite Yet, in spite of his well-recorded 





1 Letter of Kosciuszko to Count Ségur, author of the Décade Historique, with regard 
to the alleged Finis Poloniae of October 10, 1794. The letter is preserved in the 
archives of the Ségur family, and a faithful transcription has been communicated to me. 
As its contents seem to be scarcely known, I add here a faithful translation :— 

‘Monsieur Le Comtr,—In handing over to you, yesterday, the paper referring to the 
ease of Mr. Adam Poninski, with regard to his conduct in the campaign of 1794, 
another fact in connection with the unfortunate battle of Macieowice ought to have 
been mentioned, which I have a great desire to clear up. 

‘Ignorance or malignity with fierce pertinacity have put the expression “ Finis 
Poloniae” into my mouth—an expression I am stated to have made use of on that fatal 
day. Now, first of all, I had been almost mortally wounded before the battle was 
decided, and only recovered my consciousness two days afterwards, when I found myself 
in the hands of my enemies. In the second instance, if an expression like the one 
alluded to is inconsistent and criminal in the mouth of any Pole, it would have been far 
more so in mine. 

‘When the Polish nation called me to the defence of the integrity, independence, 
dignity, glory, and freedom of our fatherland, it knew well that I was not the last Pole 
in existence, and that with my death on the battle-field, or elsewhere, Poland could not, 
and would not, be at an end. Everything the Poles have done since, or will do yet in 
the future, furnishes the proof that if we, the devoted soldiers of the country, are mortal, 
Poland herself is immortal ; and it is therefore not permitted to anybody, either to utter 
or to repeat that insulting expression (U'outrageante epithéte) which is contained in the 
words : “ Finis Poloniae!” 

‘ What would the French say if, after the battle of Rossbach in 1757, Marshal Charles 
de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, had exclaimed : “‘ Finis Galliae!”? Or what would they 
say if such cruel words were attributed to him in his biographies ? 

‘I shall therefore feel obliged to you if, in the new edition of your work, you will not 
speak any more of the “‘ Finis Poloniae;” and I hope that the authority of your name 
will have its due effect with all those who in future may be inclined to repeat those 
words, and thus attribute to me a blasphemy against which I protest with all my soul. 

‘My cousin and pupil, the young George Zenowicz, will have the honour of handing 
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protest, historiographers, journal- 
ists, poets, and statesmen have gone 
on attributing to him a saying 
which he looked upon as highly 
injurious to his country’s cause. 
A hundred instances of a similar 
kind might be easily picked out 
from the pages of the most modern 
history. Too often we are remind- 
ed, in this way, of the satirical re- 
mark that ‘History is a tissue of 
fables that have been agreed upon.’ 

Even a writer like Casimir Dela- 
marre, whose constant endeavour 
it is to destroy many current errors 
with regard to Russian history, 
says that the title of ‘ Emperor of 
Russia’ dates from Peter I., and 
that it was for the first time as- 
sumed in 1721. To this it may be 


replied at once that long before 
Peter—in fact, soon after the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the 
Turks—the rulers of Muscovy laid 
occasional claim to the Imperial 
title, in virtue of the marriage of 
Iwan I. Wassiljewitch with a prin- 


cess of the House of Palaeologus. 
Altogether, the thoughts of the ear- 
liest Russian monarchs had been 
turned very much towards Byzan- 
tium. No sooner had a warrior 
clan of Warangian Northmen 
united a number of Sclave and 
Finnish tribes into a ‘ Russian’ 
realm, than the attacks began upon 
Eastern Rome. 

In the ninth century, when the 
Russians still adored the idols of 
Porun and Yurru, while the Eastern 
Empire was ruled over by an 
orthodox Imperator, their Grand- 
Princes or Grand-Dukes, as they 
were then called, made war against 
Constantinople, on the doctrine 
that ‘Byzantium must become their 
capital, because the Greeks were 
women and the Russians blood- 
men.’ In the tenth century, when 
the Russian monarch was going to 
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embrace the same faith to which 
the Byzantine Empire adhered, 
another pretext was framed for 
aggression. Constantinople was 
then to become the residence of the 
barbarian, ‘ because it suits the 
dignity of the ruler of Russia to 
receive baptism in the capital of 
Eastern Christendom.’ In _ the 
eleventh century another trifling 
occasion was eagerly caught at to 
make an attempt for the conquest of 
Constantinople with one hundred 
thousand men. And when after- 
wards the Byzantine Emperors were 
relieved from further attacks on 
the part of Russia, it was only 
because she had become weakened 
by internal feuds. 

It was centuries before the Turks 
had penetrated into Europe—nay, 
even before the Warangian rulers of 
Russia had themselves become con- 
verts to Christianity—that these 
onslaughts were made from the 
North-east upon the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Undoubtedly, an ‘Imperial’ 
ambition was involved in these early 
attempts at conquest, which lasted 
from the ninth to the middle of the 
eleventh century. Later on, that 
great catastrophe occurred during 
which Russia was bowed, for nearly 
250 years, under the yoke of the 
Golden Horde, and became for Eu- 
rope almost an unknown land. 

With the overthrow of Mongol 
dominion ia Russia, fuller historical 
light reappears. From the end of 
the fifteenth century, when George 
Thurn went to Russia as an 
envoy of Maximilian of Germany, 
down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth, when the French 
lansquenet Captain Margeret wrote, 
there is a series of interesting 
accounts from the pen of diplomatic 
envoys, travellers, merchants, and 
adventurers, concerning the con- 
dition of Muscovy. A work most 





this letter to you. Although he intends devoting himself to the military career, he will 
nevertheless be happy to merit your kind protection, if ever circumstances should placo 


him in « position to take advantage of it. 


. ‘Receive, Monsieur le Comte, the assurance of my great respect. 


‘Paris, 20 Brumaire, year XII.’ ~(30 Oct. 1803). 


*T,. Kosciuszko, 
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frequently mentioned, though little 
read now, is that of Sigismund von 
Herberstein, Councillor and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenues of 
the German Empire, who in 1516 
went as envoy extraordinary to 
Moscow.? Now, he already reports, 
with a great show of indignation, 
that the Czars were endeavouring 
to assume the Imperial title. 

Herberstein says, in his bad 
Latin,’ that, in writing to the Em- 
peror or the Pope, the Czars called 
themselves ‘Kings and Lords of All 
Russia.’ But if letters from the 
Ruthene language, translated into 
Latin, have to be added, the Russian 
interpreters, he remarks, render 
the word ‘Czar’ by ‘Imperator.’ 
‘In this way the Czar makes him- 
self both a King and an Emperor.’ 
But nobody—Herberstein continues 
—will believe that the Emperor 
Maximilian and his grandsons had 
anything to do even with the crea- 
tion of the kingly title of the Czars : 
a title which would have been aun 
injury to the King of Poland, with 
whom his own (Herberstein’s) 
august master Maximilian had lived 
in sincere friendship. 

Thus the Russian Imperial title, 
though occasionally assumed by the 
Czars even then, was not acknow- 
ledged by the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation in Herber- 
stein’s time. Even the minor 
kingly or royal title of the Czars 
was looked at askance. However, 
in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, there are plenty of in- 
stances of the Imperial title having 
been borne by the Czars, and 
acknowledged, at least, by English 
sovereigns—for example, Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. I 
need here only refer to that im- 
portant work —‘ Principal Navi- 
gations, Voiages, Traffiques, and 
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Discoveries of the English Nation, 
made by Sea and Over-land, to the 
remotest and farthest distant 
quarters of the Earth. By Richard 
Hakluyt, Master of Artes, and 
sometime Student of Christ Church 
in Oxford. London: 1598.’ 

All doubt must vanish when we 
see ‘ The copie of the Duke of Mos- 
couie and Emprrour or Russia his 
letters, sent to King Edward the 
Sixt, by the hands of Richard 
Chancelour.’ It begins thus: ‘We 
great Duke Ivan Vasilivich, by the 
grace of God great lord and En- 
PEROR OF ALL Russia, great Duke of 
Volodomer, Mosco, and Novograd, 
King of Kasan, King of Astracan, 
lord of Plesko, and great Duke of 
Smolensko,’ etc., etc. Richard 
Chancellor, on his part, also speaks 
of the ‘ Emperours or Dukes.’ He 
says: ‘This Duke is Lord and 
Emperour of many countreis, and 
his power is marveilous great.’ Sir 
Hugh Willoughby equally styles the 
Russian monarchs ‘ Emperours.’ 
He reports that the title of the 
then ruling Czar was loudly pro- 
nounced at Court as ‘the great 
Duke of Moscovie and chiefe 
Emperour of Russia, John Basili- 
wich.’ In the same way, John 
Hasse and others always refer to 
that northern monarch as ‘the Em- 
perour of Russia.’ 

Anthony Jenkinson, who at that 
time made a voyage to Russia, 
writes : 


The Emperour’s name in their tongue is 
Ivan Vasilivich, that is as much as to say, 
John the sonne of Vasilie, and by princely 
state hee is called Otesara, as his prede- 
cessors have bene before, which to inter- 
prete, is a King, that giveth not tribute to 
any man. And this word Otesara his 
maiesties interpreters have of late dayes 
interpreted to be Emperour, so that now he 
is called Empzrour and great Duke o° all 
Russia Before his father they were 


2 Rerum Moscovitarum Commentarii. Vienna, 1549. 
* Hoc quidem in confesso est, quod ad Imperatorein aut suammum Pontificem scribens, se 


Regem et Dominum totius Russiae vocat. 


Quin ne Imperatorio guidem nomine abstinet, 


si quas forte literas ex Ruthena lingua in Latinam versas adjungit : nimirum ipsis inter- 


pretibus vocem Czar, quae Regem significat, Imperatorem vertentibus. 
medum idem se Regem et Imperatorem facit. 
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neither called Emperours nor Kings, but 
onely Ruese* Velike, that is to say, great 
Duke. 

The recognition of the Russian 
Imperial title by England appears, 
yet more distinctly from ‘ Letters 
of King Philip and Queen Marie to 
Ivan Vasilivich, the Emprrour oF 
Russia’ (1555). The same title 
occurs in ‘The first Privileges 
grannted by the Emperonr of Russia 
to the English Marchants in the 
yere 1555; and in ‘ Articles con- 
ceived and determined for the Com- 
mission of the Merchants of this 
Company resiant, in Russia,’ Again 
we come upon ‘ A Discourse of the 
honourable receiving into England 
of the first Ambassadors from the 
Emperor of Russia’ (1556). An 
order of the Queen’s Keeper of the 
Seals, Sir Nicholas Bacon, dated 
June 1561—that is, from Elizabeth’s 
time—and addressed to Thomas 
Cotton, the Under-clerk of the 
Hamper, contains the same title, 
‘Emperour of Russia.’ 

From 1561 there are also ‘ The 
Queenes Maiesties Letters to the 
Great Sophy of Persia,’ in which that 
Asiatic monarch, too, is called ‘ Im- 
perator’ and ‘Emperour.’ Clearly, 
English Royalty was quite free- 
handed in dealing out the Imperial 
dignity to foreign Princes. But it 
is a noteworthy fact that, whilst 
recognising the Czar as an ‘ Em- 
perour,’ Queen Elizabeth, in her 
diplomatic relations with Russia, 
did not assume the title of Empress 
for herself. 

In Poland, this friendly inter- 
course of English sovereigns with the 
Czars was not relished. Ina letter 
of Sigismund, the King of Poland, 
to Queen Elizabeth, dated March 
3, 1568, complaint is made especially 
with regard to commercial relations ; 
the royal writer speaking of ‘the 
Muscovite, who is not only the 
temporary enemy of our kingdom, 
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but the hereditary one of all free 
nations.’ 

Additional testimony for the early 
use of the Imperial name in Russia 
may be found in a remarkable old 
French work, by Captain Margeret. 
He gives, from personal experience, 
a record of the troublous period of 
Muscovite history between 1590 and 
1606. <A descendant of an old 
family of Auxonne, Margeret had 
alternately served in the wars of the 
League, under the King of Navarre ; 
then under the Prince of Tran- 
sylvania; then under the German 
banner against the Turks; then 
under the Czar Boris Godunow ; 
and afterwards under the first 
Pseudo-Demetrius, when he was 
commander in the Imperial Russian 
Life-Guard. He subsequently 
went over to.the Polish king, and 
was created councillor by that 
monarch. When the Russian boy- 
ards, in 1612, met to elect a new 
dynasty, he endeavoured to re-enter 
the Russian service, but failed to 
accomplish his object. He wrote 
his interesting little book,5 during 
a short stay in France, in 1607, at 
the order of Henry IV. De Thou, 
the distinguished French historian, 
knew Margeret personally, and 
speaks of him in his Historia. 

Now, in writing on the condition 
of Russia, Margeret makes the 
clearest distinction between the 
title of ‘Zar’ and that of ‘ Emperor.’ 
He speaks of the older Russian 
rulers as of Grand-Dukes; of the 
later monarchs as Czars of Russia 
and Grand-Dukes of Muscovy. He 
asserts that Iwan II. Wassiljewitch 
‘first received the title of Emperor 
from Maximilian, the Emperor of 
the Romans (the German Emperor, 
in usual, though somewhat in- 
correct, parlance), after the con- 
quest of Kasan, Astrakhan, and 
Siberia.” (Ruric frere wisné se fit 


* Evidently a misprint for ‘ Knese.’ 


appeler grand Due de Volodimer, 


* Estat de ’ Empire:de Russie et Grande Duché de Moseovie ; avec ce qui sy est passé de 
plus mémorable et tragique, pendant le régne de quatre Empereurs: & sgavoir depuis Tan 


1590, iusques en lan 1606. en Septembre. 


Par le Capitaine Margeret. 








duquel sont descenduz tous les grands 
Dues en ligne masculine, iusques a 
Johannes Basilius, le quel a premier 
receu le tiltre d’Empereur par Mazi- 
milian Empereur des Romains apres 
les conquestes de Casan, Astrican, et 
Siberie). This particular statement 
may be an erroneous one. Mar- 
geret only repeated, in this respect, 
what he had heard in Russia, with- 
out being able to test its truth. 

There is also, in the French Cap- 
tain’s book, some prattle ubout the 
meaning of the different princely 
designations, which shows that the 
versatile lansquenet was rather weak 
on Comparative Etymology. At 
this we can scarcely wonder; but 
it does not affect the value of the 
main contents of his work. In the 
following words he expresses him- 
self on the subject at issue as clearly 
as possible : 


Thus, when Theodor Johannes (Fedor 
Iwanowitch), Zar of Russia, had raised the 
siege of Narva, before which he had lain, 
and when the ambassadors and deputies of 
both parties were assembled, in order to 
conclude peace between Russia and Sweden, 
they wrangled for more than two days 
about that title of Emerzror, which Theodor 
claimed (ils dibattirent plus de deux iours 
sur le tiltre que Theodore vouloit avoir 
d@ Empereur), whilst the Swedes would not 
acknowledge him as such. The Russians 
say that the word ‘Zar’ is even greater 
than the wor.! ‘ Emperor’; and so an agree- 
ment was made that they would always call 
him Zar and Grand-Duke of Muscovy; 
each party thinking that it had deceived 
the other by that word ‘Zar’. Tho King 
of Poland writes to them (to the Russian 
monarchs) in the same way. Tur Em- 
PERUR OF THE Romans (the German Em- 
peror) GIVES HIM THE TITLE OF EMPEROR ; 
AND THE LATE QuEEN ELISABETH DID THE 
SAME, AS DOES ALSO THE Kino or GREAT 
Britax, THE Kine or DENMARK, THE 
Granp-Duxre or Tuscany, THE KiNG oF 
Persia; and all those of Asia give him the 
titles he chooses to assume. (L’Empereur 
des Romains luy donne le tiltre d’Empereur, 
comme faisoit la feué Royne Elizabeth, et fait 
aussi le semblable le Roy de la grande Bre- 
tagne, le Roy de Dannemarc, le grand Duc 
de Toscane, le Roy de Perse, et tous ceux de 
U Asie luy donnent tous les tilires qu'il prend.) 
As to the Turk, seeing that there was be- 
tween them, at my time, neither correspond- 
ence, nor any intercourse by envoys, I do 
not know what title he gives them. 
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In accordance with this distinct 
statement, Captain Margeret always 
speaks of the ‘ Imperial throne,’ the 
‘Empire,’ the ‘ Emperor,’ and the 
‘Empress.’ And in order to remove 
all doubt—lest it should be thought 
that he employed these terms from 
subserviency to a Court—it may 
be mentioned here that Margeret 
Jaunches out in the most unmerci- 
ful terms against the barbaric con- 
dition of Russia, and what he alleges 
to be the benighted and immoral 
character of her people. On that 
latter point he has a passage so 
severe, and couched in such lan- 
guage, that it is not fit to be re- 
printed here. Poland he places in 
favourable contrast, styling it ‘a 
free country,’ of ‘noble and com- 
plaisant manners,’ and where people 
at least ‘know what manners are’ 
(que c’est que du monde). 

Under the House of Romanoff, 
the Imperial name fell into disuse 
in Russia. The first rulers of that 
dynasty, which had arisen from 
an election held by notables, were 
not fired with any high ambition. 
They were also, to some extent, 
constitutionally checked by the 
aristocracy and the priesthood to 
whom their house had owed its 
elevation. However, Peter I., one 
of the most ambitious autocrats, 
assumed, or resumed in 1721, a 
title which had been claimed, 
borne, or recognised, according to 
the unquestionable historical testi- 
mony above given, nearly two 
centuries before. It is conse- 
quently an error to say that he, for 
the first time, ‘changed the style 
and title of his office from that of 
Czar to Emperor,’ and that the 
recognition given to him by England 
is the earliest on record. Exactly 
the same thing had occurred already 
in the sixteenth century. Looking 
to the full accounts that exist in 
regard to this fact, the only wonder 
is that even in historical works full 
of deep research, such a huge wave 
of forgetfulness should have been 
allowed to pass over it. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS. 
By A. H. A. Hamirron. 


oe an opportunity of exa- 

mining the records preserved 
in the office of the Clerk of the 
Peace for the county of Devon, it 
occurred to me to see whether I 
could find anything bearing upon 
the heroic age of Devonshire, when 
that county had to stand in the 
front of the battle against the 
Spanish invaders. In the primary 
object of my search I was disap- 
pointed. Nothing relating to the 
Armada occurs in the books con- 
taining the orders of Sessions, 
except the familiar names of cer- 
tain actors in that great drama. 
It happens that those books com- 
mence just after the time of the 
Armada, in the year 1592. Whether 
any previous books existed, or 
whether the records had up to that 
time been kept in detached papers, 
is not certain. But, from some of 
the first entries, it would seem that 
the county business had been done 
in a somewhat lax way, and that 
the commencement of these books 
coincided with a stricter rule, and 
a more accurate performance of the 
duties of that ancient body, the 
Justices of the Peace, the form of 
whose commission had been re- 
modelled by the King’s Bench in 
the year 1590. 

One of the first documents en- 
tered in the order-book is a letter 
from the Lords of the Council to 
the justices of Devon, dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1592. It is signed by the 
Lord Keeper Puckering, and by 
Burleigh, Howard, Hunsdon, Buck- 
hurst, Cecil, Wolley, and Fortes- 
cue, and is addressed to the Earl 
of Bath, Lord-Lieutenant of Devon, 
Sir William Courtenay, Sir John 
Gilbert, and Sir Francis Drake, It 


begins by reciting that the Queen’s 
Majesty has been informed that 
some persons exercise the office of 
Justice of the Peace without having 
taken the necessary oaths, and, as 
it is difficult to distinguish those 
who have done so from those who 
have not, her pleasure is that all 
justices, ‘ without prejudice,’ should 
immediately take them. Copies of 
the oath of a justice, of the oath 
of supremacy, and of the writ of 
Dedimus potestatem, are enclosed. 
Minute and strict directions follow. 
The oaths are to be taken in open 
court, first by the four to whom 
the commission was addressed, and 
then to be administered by them to 
the other justices, ‘ saving that the 
Lords of Parliament are excepted 
by the Act from taking the oath 
of supremacy.’ Those justices who 
refuse the oaths, who are resident 
out of the county, or who are 
absent from any cause, are to be 
reported to the Lord Keeper. And 
then follows what appears to be the 
real cause of the order, the in- 
creased activity of the Government 
against ‘recusancy,’ which marked 
the latter years of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Her Majesty has been 
informed— 


That divers persons doe occupy the offyces 
of Justice of the Peace whoe doe not re- 
payer to there churche or chappell accus- 
tomed, or upon reasonable lett thereof to 
some other place where common prayer is 
used and accustomed for divine servyce, or 
whose wyves lyvinge with their husband, or 
sonnes and heyres lyvinge in there houses 
or within that county where there fathers 
doe dwell are known to refuse to come to 
the churche, contrary to the statutes in that 
behalffe made. A matter not agreable with 
the vocacon of any that ought to enquyer 
of such offenders, and to reforme the 
same. 
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It was, therefore, her Majesty’s 
pleasure that all recusants, or hus- 
bands or fathers of recusants, should 
be left out of the commission of 
the peace. 

In the reply of the Earl of Bath 
and the three knights we: have 
what is probably an almost com- 
plete roll of the justices of Devon 
in the year 1592. They were fifty- 
five in number. Some of them, 
perhaps, were not much wiser than 
the gentlemen of the ‘coram’ and 
‘custalorum’ immortalised by Shake- 
speare, though we may suspect that 
the mind of the poet was somewhat 
prejudiced by his poaching propen- 
-sities. But they were certainly not 
all Shallows or Silences. Besides 
Drake and Gilbert, there were 
several who showed themselves fit 
for greater things than guiding the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. Such 
were George Cary, of Cockington, 
afterwards Lord Deputy of Ireland; 
John Wolton, Bishop of Exeter; 
William Peryam, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer; Serjeants Harris, 
Glanvyle, and Edward Drewe, 
Recorder of Exeter, and afterwards 
of London ; and Hugh Pollard, who 
raised the county, as Sheriff of 
Devon, in the year of the Armada. 
The ‘three Serjeants’ were those 
thus immortalised by Fuller : 


spent 
One< gave > as much as the other two. 
gained 


Other well-known names occur in 
subsequent entries, such as that of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who at- 
tained an unenviable notoriety at 
the trial of Essex; and Edward Earl 
of Bedford, appointed Custos Rotu- 
loruam (not Lord-Lieutenant) in 
1596. 

Many of the names are still 
flourishing in the county, such as 
Courtenay and Seymour, Fortescue 
and Bampfield, Acland and Carew, 
Parker, Wrey, and Walrond. We 
remark the absence from this list 
of the greatest name that we might 
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have expected to findin it. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, though he sat in Parlia- 
ment as member for Devon, held, 
as Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
an independent jurisdiction over a 
great part of the county; and we 
find more than one communication 
from him to the sessions regarding 
the rights and privileges of the 
‘ Tynners.’ 

We have a letter of Sir Walter’s, 
written from ‘Durham House,’ 
February 15, 1592, complaining that 
several ‘tynners’ had been sum- 
moned to appear before Mr. Ser- 
jeant Glanvyle for refusing to con- 
tribute to the repair of a bridge, 
which had been accustomed to be 
repaired by the borough of Oke- 
hampton. The letter civilly urges 
the charter and customs of the 
Stannaries, and represents that the 
rates and taxes are ‘overburthen- 
some to poor men in regard of 
there dvily travell and disburse- 
ments employed about the mynes.’ 
But it ends with a threat to have 
the cause heard before the Privy 
Council, and then comes the cha- 
racteristic postscript: ‘1 will my- 
selffe give order that the tynners 
shall contribute unto the bridge, if, 
upon examynacon, I find ‘cause to 
urge them thereunto, but not by 
any forren aucthoritie.’ 

What answer the county autho- 
rities returned to this letter does 
not appear ; but in the next year we 
find a letter from the Queen, 
‘Given under our signett at None- 
such,’ confirming in the amplest 
manner the privileges, liberties, and 
immunities of the ‘tynners’ and 
tenants of the Duchy of Cornwall ; 
‘amongst which the chiefest was 
that they should not be mustered, 
taxed, charged, or rated with any 
ymposicon, chardge, or servyce, but 
only by there warden or chieffe 
councell;’ also that they should 
not be compelled to answer for any 
cause (‘pleas of land, lyfe, or mey- 
hem only excepted’) before any 
judge, officer, or magistrate, other 
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than the warden and officers of the 
duchy, from whom the appeal lay 
to the Privy Council, and from them 
to her Majesty’s royal person. 

The victory evidently remained 
with Sir Walter, and he seems to 
have been not unwilling to improve 
it. In 1595 we have a polite letter 
from the justices to the Lord War- 
den, in answer to one in which he 
seems to have accused them of 
having ‘ gone about to intermeddle’ 
in his jurisdiction. They assure 
him that he has been ‘ misinformed 
by some unadvised and undiscrete 
persons, who, we think, rather desire 
to sett some discord between you 
and us than to uphold your liber- 
ties.’ 

Sir Walter had also written that 
two persons (Voysy and Wright) 
had ‘delivered slanderous and 
skoffing speeches touching his late 
occasion at sea,’ to which the jus- 
tices reply that they had examined 
into it, and ‘fynd noe such mat- 
ter,’ for if they had, ‘you should 
assure yourselff we would have 
dealt in ytt according to the quality 
of the offence.’ With which some- 
what ambiguous assurance the jus- 
tices send their ‘very harty com- 
mendacons.’ 

The privileges and immunities 
of the Stannaries led to frauds and 
abuses, as such things usually do, 
and the last order entered in the 
reign of Elizabeth recites ‘that 
dyvers of the principall inhabitants 
of sundrye parishes within this 
countye have of late tyme verie 
fraudulently interested themselves in 
some Tynworke, under colour there- 
of to be protected and discharged 
against the generall and necessarie 
charges for the service of her 
Majestic.’ And it is ordered that 
such as are ‘newly crept in to be 
Tynners,’ and had not acquired any 
‘Tynwork’ by descent or marriage, 
shall pay the same as the ‘foreyners’ 
of the said parishes. But, having 
the fear of Sir Walter before their 
eyes, the justices conclude thus: 
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‘This order is conceyved to agree 
with the pleasure of the L: War- 
den in this behaulfe formerlie sig- 
nified unto this Court, and not with 
anie intent to make wilfull breach 
of the priviledges rightfullie be- 
longing to the Court of Stannery, 
or to the aucthority of the L. Warden 
in that behaulfe.’ 

A matter that troubled the 
squires and yeomen of Devonshire 
considerably more than the pri- 
vileges of the Stannaries was the 
ancient right of purveyance, one of 
the worst grievances that survived 
the conclusion of the middle ages. 
Hallam, speaking of the accession 
of James [., says that purveyance 
had been restrained by no less than 
thirty-six statutes : 


In spite of which, the impressing of carts 
and carriages, and the exaction of victuals 
for the king’s use, at prices far below the 
true value, and in quantity beyond what 
was necessary, continued to prevail under 
authority of commissions from the Board of 
Green Cloth, and was enforced, in case of 
demur or resistance, by imprisonment 
under their warrant. The purveyors, in- 
deed, are described as living at free quar- 
ters upon the country, felling woods with- 
out the owners’ consent, and commanding 
labour with little or no recompense. 


We find in these volumes frequent 
entries respecting this subject, and 
the means taken to compound with 
the Queen for her rights of pur- 


veyance. The first entry is the 
commission of Christopher Walton, 
to take forty fat oxen and three 
hundred muttons from the county 
of Devon, for the use of her 
Majesty’s household. This is dated 
from Westminster, March 21, 
1593, and authorises the same 
purveyor to take twenty fat 
oxen and two hundred fat muttons 
from the county of ‘ Northfolcke 
and Marsheland.’ It also authorises 
him to take hay, pasture, and 
drivers, and all other necessaries 
meet and convenient for that ser- 
vice, ‘ for our reasonable prices and 
payments to be made in that behalf.’ 
And all justices, mayors, sheriffs, 
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bailiffs, constables, head boroughs, 
and all other officers, ministers, and 
subjects, are directed to aid and 
assist the purveyor, so long as he 
does nothing contrary to the statutes 
touching purveyors. 

This commission is immediately 
followed by a letter from the 
Council, dated March 29, 1593, 
and signed by Puckering, Buck- 
hurst, Burghley, Fortescue, and 
Howard. The Lords begin by 
referring to the complaints of the 
abuses of the purveyors in taking 
greater quantity than came to her 
Majesty’s use, and blame the justices 
for sending up to Court only one of 
their number, ‘ and the same with- 
out aucthoritie’ to conclude an 
agreement. Nevertheless they con- 
sent to reduce the provision to 
twenty oxen and two hundred 
muttons, ‘upon mocion made unto 
us by Mr. Seymour.’ They com- 

lain of most contemptuous and 
disloyal abuses committed by some, 
who had taken violently from one 
Richard Owen the oxen and mut- 
tons he had lawfully taken by 
commission, and especially of one 
John Treberie, ‘who with most 
contempt demeaned himself’ in 
. seditious manner and speeches, and 
who was to be bound over in good 
security to appear personally before 
the Privy Council. 

The answer to this letter, signed 
by Edward Seymour, William 
Courtneye, John Gilbert, and four 
others, is an ingenious plea on be- 
half of Devonshire. The justices 
had appointed Mr. Carye of Cock- 
ington, as well as Mr. Sey- 
mour, to attend their lordships, 
but he returned from London sooner 
than they expected. They omitted 
to give them authority to compound, 
because they assuredly trusted that 
their lordships would have freed 
‘this poore countye of that charge.’ 
Her Majesty, ‘of her princely and 
gracious favor,’ had been contented 
heretofore to have this county 
spared from the purveyors, ‘for 
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that this countie is farre remote, 
and doth not in truth of itselffe 
feede soe many oxen yerelie as is 
able to maintayne the inhabitants, 
but doth yerely buye fyve thousand 
fatt oxen at the least out of Corn- 
wall and Somersett.’ ‘And yet 
this countie contynually victualleth 
both her Majestie’s navies and all 
other shippinge when any occasion 
of servyce is required to the West- 
ward,’ But, if their lordships do 
not allow these allegations, the 
justices humbly submit themselves, 
only most humbly praying that the 
composition may be ‘ with as much 
ease and favour unto our poore 
countrye as may be, whoe in very 
truthe, thoughe there welthe is 
greatly decayed thoroughe the 
wante of trade by sea (on the 
w™ the estate of this county chiefly 
consisteth), yet are they willinge 
even beyond there abilities.’ They 
appoint Mr. Seymour and Mr. 
Carye, not to make a bargain, but 
to make such composition as they 
may obtain at their lordships’ 
hands. And, by a final stroke of 
ingenuity, they find that the chief 
offenders against the purveyors 
reside not in Devon, but in Corn- 
wall. 

Soon afterwards we come to the 
composition made with the Lords of 
the Council by Mr. Seymour and 
Mr. Cary on behalf of the county. 
It is evident that the representatives 
of Devon were not unfavourabl 
received at the Court of Elizabeth. 
Seymour belonged to a family 
which had often stood very near 
the throne, and sometimes over- 
shadowed it. A cadet of Cary’s 
family had married a sister of Anne 
Boleyn, and became the father of 
that Henry Cary who was created 
a Privy Councillor and Baron 
Hunsdon by his royal cousin. 
Another of the Council, Fortescue, 
was a Devonshire man, and another, 
Lord Howard, had married Huns- 
don’s daughter. The provisions 
claimed were reduced to ten fat 
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oxen and 150 ‘fatt muttons.’ Every 
ox was to weigh 6 cwt., and to be 
delivered at the Court gate on April 
20, at 4l. a piece; every mutton 
was to weigh 46 lb. and to 
be delivered at the Court gate 
at 6s. 8d. a piece; sixty to be 
sent on April 20, and go on Novem- 
ber 20. Ready money was to 
be paid. In case of the oxen or 
sheep being ‘misliked,’ there was 
a provision for arbitration, and, if 
the objection was maintained, the 
county was to pay a penalty of 4os. 
for every ox ‘soe misliked,’ and for 
every mutton, 2s. 6d.; and the defi- 
ciency was to be supplied within 
fourteen days. 

As long as the composition lasted 
there was to be no purveyance with- 
in the shire, except it happened 
that her Majesty came in progress 
within twenty miles of it. The 
justices were to rate the county 
for the expenses of the composition, 
and any person refusing to pay was 
to be apprehended and brought 
before the Council to answer their 
contempt. The composition might be 
terminated by half a year’s notice 
being given either by the justices 
or by the officers of her Majesty’s 
‘Grene-clothe.’ 

Ihave quoted this agreement as 
bearing upon the question of prices. 
It appears that beef was delivered 
at the Court of Elizabeth in 1593 
at 138. 4d. per cwt., or rather under 
14d. per lb.,and mutton at about 16s. 
per ewt., or 17d. per lb. The price 
of beef at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market at the end of February 
1876 varied from 63s. per cwt. for 
inferior to 79s. 4d. for first quality ; 
and of mutton from 77s. for inferior 
to 98s. for first. At the same time 
the contract price for meat at the 
Workhouse of St. Thomas, the 
rural Union adjoining Exeter, was 
66s. per cwt.! 
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The copy of the composition is 
followed by a letter from the Lords 
of the Council, dated ‘ Nonesutche, 
29th May, 1593,’ addressed to the 
Sheriff and Justices, acknowledging 
their ‘dutiful consideration of the 
Queen’s Majesty’s gracious desire,’ 
and ordering them to take im- 
mediate steps for rating the county. 
It is remarkable for its admission 
of the ‘intolerable abuses’ of the 
purveyors, who had taken far 
greater quantities and numbers of 
sundry provisions, ‘abusing their 
commission and the subjects, which 
never came to her Majesty's use.’ 

The next letter is from the Jus- 
tices to the Earl of Bath, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Devon, informing 
him of the arrangements they had 
made, and asking his assistance in 
levying 108l., divided equally be- 
tween the three divisions of the 
county, for the expenses of the 
composition. This appears to have 
been settled rather by guess-work 
than by valuation, as it is by no 
means probable that the three 
divisions were equal in wealth or 
population. The amount to be re- 
paid by the Queen was gol., viz. 
4ol. for ten oxen and 5ol. for 150 
sheep. In 1594 it appears that an 
arrangement was made by which 
the charge was defrayed by a con- 
tractor for the sum of 103/., which 
shows that the payment made by 
the Queen was not very unfair, as 
it left only a margin of 13/. for the 
contractor’s profit. Prices, how- 
ever, continued to advance, and in 
April 1597 we find a regular con- 
tract made between Edward Sey- 
mour and George Cary for the 
county, and Christopher Walton, 
the former purveyor. The latter 
was to receive 131. 6s. 8d. for each 
of the last two years, probably the 
balance due to him after he had 
received gol. direct from the 


‘It is difficult to form any exact estimate of the value of money in former ages, 
even by comparing the prices gf corn, meat, and labour. The price of wheat in Devon- 
shire in 1594 is said to have been 5s. a bushel, rye and barley 3s., and oats 1s. 6d. 
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‘Grenecloth.’ For the current year 
he was to have 113l. 6s. 8d., and 
rol. for his expenses ‘in riding to 
and from about these busynes.’ For 
this purpose 150/. was to be levied, 
and the northern division was to 
pay rol. more than the other two, 
‘in respect of their backwardnes 
for the effectinge of this service.’ 

It may be suspected that an old 
purveyor was not the fittest person 
for a contractor, or that the ar- 
rangement was disturbed by the 
rapid fall in the value of money, 
with which we are too familiar in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Any- 
how, we find in the very next year 
a curious letter from Walton to Sir 
George Cary, in which he declares 
that “he had lost money by the 
service of the county for the last 
four years, and that, while people 
were complaining that he had so 
much, he was really losing ‘ not so 
lyttle as £xx.’ He further com- 
plains that the money was not paid 
punctually, and that he had to 
make three journeys a year to re- 
ceive 120/., which he could not 
endure any longer. He expresses 
great regard and esteem for Sir 
George personally, but, as to the 
rest of the justices, he will have no 
more to do with them, and, if he 
cannot get what is due, he will be 
forced to take ‘that course as will 
be more grievous unto them than 
the taking of their oxen.’ It seems, 
however, that Mr. Walton, like 
many others since his time, con- 
tinued to contract and complain for 
some years longer, for in October 
1602 we find a brief entry that Mr. 
Walton do have half-a-year’s warn- 
ing, and that he be dismissed from 
‘making provision of beefes for Her 
Majesty’s household.’ 

We have seen what evidence 
these records afford respecting the 
price of meat in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. More direct, and more im- 
portant perhaps, is their evidence 
respecting the price of labour. On 
April 1o, 1594, the justices 
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assembled at the Chapter House 
agreed upon a new rate for servants’ 
and labourers’ wages, according to 
the statute of the fifth year of 
Elizabeth. It may be noticed in 
passing that ‘ William Strode, High 
Sheriff,’ appears in the middle of 
the list of names of those present, 
not as haying any precedence over 
the others. In modern times the 
Sheriff, as is well known, takes no 
part in the business of Sessions. 

The maximum rates of wages 
were as follows: 

No bailiff of husbandry, ‘chiffe 
hyne’ (chief hind), or miller was 
to take above 53s. 4d. by the year 
and his livery, or 13s. 4d. for the 
same. 

No common manservant of hus- 
bandry, between the ages of 16 and 
20, was to take above 308. by the 
year, and after the age of 20 above 
408. 

No woman-servant under the age 
of 14 was to take any wages but 
meat, drink, and clothes; from the 
age of 14 to 18, not above 12s. and 
livery, or 6s. for the same; and 
after the age of 18, not above 
16s. 8d. and livery, or 6s. 8d. for 
the same. 

No woman 
was to take above 2d. a day and 
meat and drink, or 6d. without 
meat and drink. In corn harvest, 
3d. or 7d. respectively, and at all 
other work 1d. or 5d. 

All labourers at task-work might 
take as they could agree. 

All husbandry labourers were to 
take from All-hallowtide (Nov. 1) 
till Candlemas (Feb. 2) but 3d. a day 
with meat and drink, or 7d. a day 
without. From Candlemas till All- 
hallowtide, 4d. or 8d. respectively, 
except when mowing corn or grass, 
for which they might take 6d. or 
12d. 

Master-masons, carpenters, join- 
ers, plumbers, helliers, plasterers, 
and thatchers, having servants or 
apprentices according’ to the statute, 
and able to take charge of the 


‘labouring at hay’ 
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work, were to take by the day, with 
meat and drink, not above 6d., or 
12d. without. 

Other masons, carpenters, &. 
were to take not above sd. or 11d. 
and apprentices and boys not above 
2d, or 6d. 

A pair of sawyers were to take 
not above 12d., or 2s. 

The rates of wages were settled 
yearly at the Easter Sessions, and 
proclaimed by the sheriff; but they 
do not seem to have been altered 
during the rest of the reign of 
Elizabeth. In October 1601, we 
find an order that all constables are 
to ascertain the names of all mas- 
ters and servants that give or take 
more wages than those appointed, 
and report them to the justices, and 
five sub-committees are appointed 
specially to attend to this matter in 
the different districts. 

The most remarkable point in 
these tables of wages is the slight 
difference they show between the 
wages of agricuitural labourers and 
those of men employed in the 
building trades. A farm-labourer 
earned 4s. a week for three-quarters 
of the year, and 3s. 6d. for the 
remainder. In corn and hay har- 
vest he received a shilling a day, 
which was equal to the wages of 
what was called a ‘ master mason.’ 
A journeyman mason earned no 
more than 5s. 6d. a week. 

When we consider the frequent 
interruptions of work in the build- 
ing trades, and, on the other hand, 
the ‘privileges’ of the agricultural 
labourer, especially in the commons 
which were then so numerous, we 
are led to the conclusion that there 
was no great disparity in the con- 
dition of the two classes. But 
while the wages of the former class 
have rapidly increased, the increase 
in those of the latter has been very 
slow. A hundred years after the 
tume of this order, in 1685, a small 
work was published by Richard 
Dunning on the condition of the 
poor in Devonshire. In that work, 
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as quoted by Macaulay, the wages 
of the Devonshire peasant are 
stated at 5s. a week. In War- 
wickshire, the rate of wages in 
1685 was rather lower than that in 
Devonshire in 1594. Within the 
last ten years, the rate in some 
parts of Devon has been as low as 7s. 
or 8s. The average may now be 
about 12s.or more. But it is not 
too much to say that the wages of 
artisans increased fourfold by the 
time that the wages of husbandmen 
were doubled. And, if we compare 
the price of meat with the price of 
agricultural labour, we may fairly 
say that the former has increased 
fivefold since the time of Eliza- 
beth, while the latter has been 
trebled. But we must not forget 
that the price of food was formerly 
liable to fluctuations such as we 
have never known, and that seasons 
of plenty were often succeeded by 
seasons of scarcity, if not of famine. 
Such a scarcity is mentioned in 
Jenkins’s History of Exeter as having 
occurred in the year 1593. 

Another entry bearing on the cost 
of living is an order that no liquor 
except wine should be sold for more 
thanone penny aquart. In an affilia- 
tion case, we find the father of a 
child ordered to pay 8d. a week for 
the first three weeks, and afterwards 
4d. a week. The mother was to 
keep it up to the age of five years, 
and from the age of five until 
twelve the father was to pay 64. 
and the mother 1d. a week to the 
constables and churchwardens of 
the parish. 

Closely connected with. the ques- 
tions of prices and wages is the 
great question of pauperism, which 
weighed so heavily on ‘ Merrie 
England’ in the days of good Queen 
Bess. Many of the records of 
Sessions relate to the details of this 
subject. The Court had not only 
to try questions of settlement and 
the like, but to discharge duties 
which now belong partly to Boards 
of Guardians and partly to the 
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Local Government Board. Of the 
strenuous measures adopted to re- 
press vagrancy we find numerous 
traces. The chief duty of aconstable, 
as we know from a higher authority, 
was to ‘comprehend all vagrom 
men.’ 

In April 1597 we find a letter 
from the Lord Lieutenant, com- 
mending to the especial considera- 
tion of the justices the relief of the 
poor, and the restraint of the mul- 
titude of vagrant persons. This is 
immediately followed by an order of 
the Court providing, in the first 
place, that all ‘lycences for beg- 
gers, which had been formerly 
granted by the justices, should be 
suppressed, and that no such 
licences should be granted in future. 
Means for setting the poor to work 
were to be provided by the local 
justices, imposing some good sums 
of money on those of best ability 
in every parish. Constables and 
sidesmen were to ‘take a view’ of 
all the poor, and also of all the men 


of ability, and to report to the jus- 


tices. To every householder in a 
parish containing poor, or in the 
adjoining parish, were to be assigned 
one, two, three or more poor, to be 
relieved with two meals a day. In 
default, the justices might make an 
order for the payment of a sum 
not exceeding 18d. weekly ‘for 
every pole.’ This is somewhat 
remarkable, not only for the heavi- 
ness of the burden, but also as 
containing the principle of a ‘rate 
in aid,’ if not of ‘Union charge- 
ability.’ 

The poor being thus ‘ settled and 
provided for,’ none were to be suf- 
fered to wander or beg, on penalty 
of being dealt with as common 
vagabonds, and any ‘Tithingman’ 
found negligent in enforcing the 
law was to be bound over to his 
good behaviour. Vagrants were to 
be punished, and sent to their places 
of abode. Search was to be made 
in every parish once a fortnight for 
‘roagues and vagrant persons,’ and 
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reports sent to the justices respect- 
ing the execution of the orders. 

In 1601 appears an ‘ exposi- 
tion’ by the judges upon the 
statute for rogues and relieving 
the poor, which bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the modern 
circulars of the Local Government 
Board. It is chiefly occupied with 
questions of removal and charge- 
ability; but is remarkable for a 
declaration that parsons and vicars 
are bound to the relief of the poor 
as well as others, and also owners 
of ‘tythes impropriate, cole mynes, 
and saleable woods.’ 

Many matters strange to the 
modern court came within the 
cognizance of the Quarter Sessions 
of Elizabeth. A considerable: part 
of their work consisted in granting 
pensions or gratuities to ‘ maymed 
souldiers and maryners.’ ‘T'wo 
treasurers were appointed from 
among the justices every year for 
this special purpose, and a sepa- 
rate rate was made. Every appli- 
cant was obliged to produce a 
certificate from the officer under 
whom he had served, and, as 
might be expected, we find some 
who had been wounded at the 
Groyne or at sea, certified by 
Drake, and Hawkins, and Fulke 
Greville ; and some who had served 
under Sir Francis Vere at Ostend, 
as well as some who had been hurt 
by accident in the annual musters. 
In 1602 there seems to have been 
a revision of the list, and we have 
‘a true noate’ of all the pensioners 
in the county. They only amount 
to fifty-two, but they served the 
justices for an argument when 
they wanted to show the Council 
how peculiarly heavy were the 
burdens of Devonshire. The pen- 
sions varied from 26s. 8d. to £10 
a year. A letter dated from the 
Court at Greenwich, the last day 
of June 1595, complains of the 
insufficient execution of the statute 
on behalf of maimed soldiers, 
whereby they are constrained to 
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wander and beg, contrary to the 
‘charitable intent and purpose of 
her Majesty and the whole Par- 
liament.’ Their lordships require 
minute returns of everything that 
has been done in this matter, and 
the causes why relief has been 
refused in certain cases, so that 
many poor maimed soldiers have 
come back, complaining that no 
regard has been had to them. In 
answer to this the justices defend 
their administration of relief, and 
complain that the number of per- 
sons chargeable is increasing, ‘ and 
more likely to follow, having a 
late impresse of one hundred men 
made within this countie by order 
from Sir Fraunces Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins.’ This must have 
been for Drake’s last voyage, as he 
died in 1596. The letter is signed 
by the Bishop of Exeter (Gervase 
Babington) and thirteen other 
justices. 

Another matter that came within 
the cognizance of the Court in 


those ante-insurance days was the 
relief of such as had had their 


houses burnt. Fires were evi- 
dently prevalent among the thatched 
farmhouses and cottages of Devon, 
as they have continued to be even 
to our own time. The amounts 
granted were not large, generally 
from 51. to rol. At one time we 
hear of twenty-eight houses being 
burnt at Torrington, but only 3ol. 
was voted for the relief of the place. 

In 1596 a great calamity befel 
the town of Tiverton, and special 
measures were adopted to relieve 
the houseless poor. Three hundred 
of them were quartered on other 
parishes, and it was further ordered 
that a benevolence should be gathered 
throughout the county. 

This practice was of course de- 
rived from the example of the 
Government in its system of bene- 
volences, and of ‘ privy seals,’ or 
foreed loans. Of the last we have 
a curious example in a letter of 
June 25, 1598, addressed to ‘Our 
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verie loving friend Sir George 
Carie, knight, Collector of the 
loane to her Ma*® in the countie 
of Devon,’ and signed by Thomas 
Egerton and eight other Lords of 
the Council. As it appears to 
prove that more direct intimidation 
than is generally supposed was 
employed in compelling wealthy 
persons to lend their money to the 
Queen, it may be well to quote the 
letter at length, merely modernising 
the spelling : 

After our hearty commendations. Un- 
derstanding that you have paid to her Ma- 
jesty the sum of 3,000/. for the loan in the 
county of Devon, and that there are yet 
divers persons of the better sort that have 
not paid the sums required by their privy 
seals, amounting to a good sum of money, 
for the which you have no knowledge of 
any discharge from hence for the same; 
and thereby as we do hear you have been 
and are at great travail and charge in send- 
ing up and down to their houses for the 
money, and yet cannot procure the pay- 
ment thereof to her Majesty's use: These 
shall be, therefore, to require you to prefix 
a day certain to all such as have privy 
seals, and be not to your knowledge here 
discharged, to make their undelayed pay- 
ment of the sums required by their privy 
seals, and in case any of them shall by 
contempt obstinately refuse this order, or to 
conform themselves to what you shall in 
good reason appoint them to do for the 
better service of her Majesty herein, then 
you shall take bond of them to answer their 
contempt before us of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council at a day certain by you to be ap- 
pointed ; and if any person shall refuse to 
be bound according to these letters, you 
shall certify their names to us at the days 
appointed for their appearance, before 
which day you shall likewise signify unto 
us the manner of their ill behaviour and 
contempt herein, so as at the time of their 
appearance such order may be taken with 
them as their contempt and delays in this 
so necessary a service to her Majesty and 
the realm deserveth. And we have thought 
good to require you to have a special care 
that all such privy seals as have been de- 
livered by you to any persons within this 
county and be discharged, that the same be 
brought unto the Clerk of the Privy Seal, 
so as no privy seals be left in any person’s 
hands, lest hereafter they may be abused 
to charge her Majesty. And further, that 
you do admit no discharge of any of them 
but by warrant from hence. And so we 
bid you heartily farewell. 
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This letter is inserted in the 
order-book without comment, and 
is immediately followed by one 
dated in the previous year, which 
may, perhaps, be a mistake. It is 
said that Elizabeth, unlike most of 
her immediate predecessors and 
successors, was generally punctual 
in the repayment of the money she 
had borrowed, and this letter seems 
to refer to one of those exceptions 
which prove the rule. It purports 
to proceed from the Queen herself, 
and appears to be somewhat cha- 
racteristic in the dignified frankness 
with which she takes her subjects 
into her confidence, and appeals to 
the patriotism and good feeling of 
her creditors. It will be remem- 
bered that George Cary’s family 
was connected with the Queen’s by 
marriage : 


Elizabeth R. By the Queen. 

Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. Where this last year we did commit 
to your charge sundry privy seals directed 
from us and in our name to divers persons 
of good ability, by which there was re- 
quired to be paid to you by way of a loan 
some portions of money to be employed by 
us this last year for the necessary public 
service in defence of our realm, of which 
portions mentioned in our said privy seals 
you have with good diligence received the 
greatest part, and paid the same into the 
receipt of our Exchequer, from whom also 
we mean to have the same repaid as soon 
as we may conveniently, which upon some 
occasions unlooked for we cannot readily 
perform, both by reason of the present pre- 
parations which by the enemy’s mighty at- 
tempts against our realm we are forced 
presently to make both by sea and land, 
and also for that the first payment of such 
subsidy as by this last Parliament hath 
been granted to us is not to be paid to us 
before the twelfth day of February the 
next year. So as for these respects we find 
it very necessary to defer the payment of 
the said sums so lent some few months, 
wherewith we hope our loving subjects will 
be content, considering they shall be as- 
suredly fully paid by the end of six months 
or sooner as we shall find commodity. And 
for this purpose we require you to give 
knowledge of this our determination to 
every person of whom you have by virtue 
of our said privy seals received any money, 
whom you shall require in our name to be 
content with the forbearing of the sums 
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lent for six months from the month when 
they ought to have had the sum repaid, 
whereby they shall deserve our thanks, and 
so also shall further our service for their 
defence and safety. Given under our 
signet at our Palace of Westminster the 


23rd day of March, 1597, in the fortieth 
year of our reign. 

To our trusty and well-beloved George 
Cary of Cockington, knight, Collector of 
the loan in the county of Devon. 


Of the storm that raged against 
the system of monopolies during 
the last years of Elizabeth we find 
some traces in these records. The 
Crown had assumed the preroga- 
tive of regulating all matters of 
commerce; and patents to deal ex- 
clusively in particular articles had 
been granted lavishly to courtiers 
and others, with little advantage to 
the revenue, but with the effect of 
greatly enhancing prices to the un- 
fortunate consumer. Scarcely any 
article, even of necessity, was ex- 
cluded from these oppressive patents. 
The grant which appears to have 
borne with special severity on the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall 
was one held by a certain Henry 
Marner for salting fish, probably 
pilchards. It seems to have been 
resisted at one time by an action 
at law, for we meet with several 
instances of money being ‘repaid 
which had been advanced by indi- 
vidual justices in this cause; and 
we may perhaps infer that the re- 
sistance was successful, at least for 
a time, from an order for raising a 


sum of 26ol. for defraying expenses 
in overthrowing the patent of Henry 
Marner. 

The Crown seems to have been 
willing to retreat, under some de- 


cent pretext, from an untenable 
position. A letter from Lord Trea- 
surer Buckhurst, dated Sackville 
House, London, September 13, 1599, 
declares that he is desirous, with 
due regard to her Majesty’s right 
and prerogative, to moderate, s0 
far as he may, the use of the said 
patent, as may stand with the con- 
venience of the country. And he 
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therefore requests the justices to 
farnish him with their opinions, 
allegations, and objections. 

This letter is followed by certain 
notes drawn up by a Mr. Hancock, 
who may, perhaps, have been Mr. 
Edward Handcock, clerk of assize, 
setting forth good reasons against 
the patent. He begins by a legal 
argument, that no grant of the 
kind could be found since the eighth 
year of Henry III., and that the 
practice had been suppressed for 
more than 300 years until revived 
by her Majesty; that the new grant 
was far more extensive than the 
old; and that a tax had been laid 
upon the fishermen in lieu of the 
rent formerly reserved. He then 
shows that it was most unreason- 
able to revive the patent ‘ when 
the country was never so greatly 
burdened and decayed, or as im- 
poverished with long great dearth 
of corn, hinderance of trade, spoil 
of their shipping, goods, and some 
of their towns by the enemy, 
greatly charged for their defence 
and maintenance of wars, also with 
continual subsidies and great loans.’ 
Then he tries a reductio ad absurdum. 
Such a precedent might bring it to 
pass that none but patentees shall 
license any ‘to bake their own corn 
into bread, or to convert the same 
into malt or drink, or to salt their 
flesh, or to clothe themselves with 
their own wool.’ Fishermen, he 
argues, are commonly ‘the poorest 
of any other company,’ and, if 
they have greater burdens laid on 
them, they will be forced to give 
over ‘ their most painful, hazardous, 
and yet most necessary trade,’ from 
which will follow the decay of 
shipping, want of sailors for the 
navy, of food for the country and 
the navy, decline of foreign trade and 
the Customs, and depopulation of the 
sea-coast towns. This grant would 
also ruin the fishing off Newfound- 
land, Ireland, &c., and would more 
generally discontent and dismay the 
people than any hitherto granted. 
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We hear no more of this patent, 
and it was probably swept away, 
like most of the other monopolies, 
by the torrent of opposition that 
broke out in the Parliament of 
1601. 

Almost all trades that were not 
the subject of monopolies appear 
to have required a licence from 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. We 
find frequent licences to buy and 
sell corn, generally for so small a 
quantity as three or four bushels a 
week. The licensees were called 
badgers, a word which has dropped 
out of the language, or has been 
converted into cadger, but which is 
to be found in Johnson’s first folio, 
with the derivation from bajulus, a 
carrier. They were required to 
give security that they would not 
‘ forestall, regrate, or ingross,’ prac- 
tices which appear to have been the 
special terror of ancient legislators. 
Persons were licensed to buy and 
sell butter and cheese, peas and 
beans, serges, &c., and probably to 
exercise all kinds of trades, as we 
find that the ‘Clarke of the Mar- 
kett’ was authorised to take cer- 
tain fees for recording the names 
of victuallers, innholders, butchers, 
grocers, chandlers, mercers, clo- 
thiers, and ‘other artificers.’ Some 
were licensed to beg, but these 
licences were revoked, as we have 
seen. Some were licensed to shoot 
fowls with ‘hand gunnes’ and 
‘hailshotte. We find one man 
licensed to exercise the trade and 
‘scyence of Tynkyng.’ An immense 
ntimber of people had to give se- 
curity for one reason or another, so 
that one feels a sort of impression 
that half the inhabitants of the 
county gave bail for the good be- 
haviour of the other half. 

One of the matters for which 
the sessions frequently granted a 
licence was to build a cottage. A 
most curious Act had been passed 
in the thirty-first year of Elizabeth 
‘for the avoiding of the great in- 
conveniences which are found by 
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experience to grow by the erecting 
and building of great numbers and 
multitude of cottages, which are 
daily more and more increased in 
many parts of this realm.’ It was 
provided that no person might build 
a cottage unless he assigned to it 
at least four acres of land, to be 
continually occupied with it. From 
this statute the Courts of Assize and 
Quarter Sessions had a dispensing 
power, and they were frequently 
moved to exercise it, though not so 
frequently as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Towards the close of the reign 
we have more evidence of the ac- 
tivity of the Government against 
‘recusants.’ A list of persons who 
were to be bound over for this 
offence to appear at the next gaol 
delivery was sent to the justices by 
the Judges of Assize. Two of these 
recusants, living at Ottery St. 
Mary, bore the suspicious name of 
Babington. The justices, having 
some doubts as to the manner of 
procedure, sent certain questions up 
to the Judges, which were answered 
thus : 


1. A recusant refusing to appear may be 
apprehended by the constable, and forced 
to appear, or else committed. 

2and 3. Converts (before the assizes), and 
such as are excommunicated and forbear 
the church for debt, and not Popish recu- 
sants, may be spared. 

4. Let not conference be denied a recu- 
sant, and if he come to the church, his 
binding may be spared. 

5. If the woman refuseth to appear, and 
her husband refusing to be bound, bind the 
husband to his good behaviour, and if he 
refuse, commit him. 


The growth of Puritanism may 
be considered to be evidenced by an 
order made in July 1595, at a Ses- 
sions held in the Chapter House, 
the bishop being apparently in the 
chair. It is declared that all 
church or parish ales, revels, May-games, 
plays, and such other unlawful assemblies 
of the people of sundry parishes unto one 
parish on the Sabbath day and other times, 
is a special cause that many disorders, con- 
tempts of law, aud other enormities, are 
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there perpetrated and committed, to the 
great profanation of the Lord’s ‘Saboth,’ 
the dishonour of Almighty God, increase 
of bastardy and of dissolute life, and of very 
many other mischiefs and inconveniences, 
to the great hurt of the commonwealth. 


It is, therefore, ordered that these 
assemblies shall be abolished on the 
Sabbath; that there shall be no 
drink ‘ used, kept, or uttered’ upon 
the Sabbath at any time of the day, 
nor upon any holiday or festival in 
the time of divine service or preach- 
ing of the Word; nor at any time 
in the night season; nor yet that 
there shall be ‘any Mynstralsy of 
any sort, Dauncying, or suche wan- 
ton Dallyances’ used at the said 
May-games, &c. 

In January 1599 the justices 
took a long step further, and, hav- 
ing discovered that many incon. 
veniences, ‘which with modestie 
cannot be expressed,’ had happened 
in consequence of these gatherings, 
they ordered that parish ales, church 
ales,and revels should thenceforth 
be utterly suppressed. A market 
which had been held on the ‘ Sa- 
both’ at East Budleigh was also 
abolished. 

Of the ordinary business of Ses- 
sions we need not say much. They 
were held generally in the Castle 
of Exeter, as at present, but some- 
times in the Chapter House, and 
sometimes adjourned elsewhere, as 
to Ottery St. Mary or Totnes. It 
does not appear that a chairman 
was regularly elected. The name 
highest in rank appears first on the 
list,and probably its bearer took the 
chair, as is the practice of the grand 
jury at Assizes. The bishop ap- 
pears to have acted frequently as a 
justice, contrary to the custom of 
the city of Exeter, in which his 
pretensions to exercise the office 
were successfully resisted by the 
mayor in1558. The justicesrepaired 
bridges, as they do now. They main- 
tained the gaol, not as they do now. 
The condition of the prisons in that 
age, and long afterwards, was dis- 
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eful to humanity. At the 
‘Black Assize’ at Exeter, in 1586, 
the wretched prisoners brought the 
gaol fever from their foul dungeon 
into the Court. Most of those pre- 
sent were infected by it, and it 
proved fatal to the judge, eight 
magistrates, eleven jurymen, and 
many constables and others who 
were inattendance. The difference 
of jurisdiction between Sessions 
and Assizes seems to have been at 
this time very small. The justices 
not only decided cases of settlement 
and affiliation (which were very 
numerous), but sometimes even 
tried questions of title. In criminal 
cases, their jurisdiction ranged from 
the business of Petty Sessions to 
the power of life and death. They 
committed many persons to be tried 
at the next Sessions or Assizes. 
They sent many to execution. The 


offences are seldom mentioned, but 
we have the calendars of both Ses- 
sions and Assizes, the names of 
prisoners being arranged in batches 


according to their punishment. 
The numbers vary very much, which 
is, probably, owing not so much to 
the fluctuations in the amount of 
crime as to the spasmodic efforts 
which were occasionally made to 
repress it. Of the ferocity with 
which the law, and something more 
than law, was sometimes enforced, 
there remain abundant records. In 
the year 1595 martial law was de- 
clared in London and the suburbs 
against vagrants and suspected per- 
sons, and the ‘most notorious and 
incorrigible’ were to be executed 
on the gallows. In 1597-8 there 
seems to have been a crusade against 
offenders in Devonshire. 

At the Lent Assizes of 1598 there 
were 134 prisoners, of whom 17 
were dismissed with the fatal s.p., 
it being appareuily too much trouble 
to write sus. per coll.; 20 were 
flogged; 1 was liberated by 
special pardon, and 15 by general 
pardon; 11 claimed ‘ benefit 
of clergy," and were consequently 
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branded and set free,— ‘legunt, 
uruntur, et deliberantur. At the 
Epiphany Sessions preceding, there 
were 65 prisoners, of whom 18 were 
hanged. At Easter there were 41 pri- 
soners, and 12 of them were executed. 
At Midsummer there were 35 pri- 
soners, and 8 hanged. At the 
Autumn Assizes there were 87 in 
the calendar, and 18 hanged. At 
the October Sessions there were 25, 
of whom only one was hanged. 
Altogether there were 74 persons 
hanged in one county in a single 
year, and of these more than one- 
half were condemned at Quarter 
Sessions. As it may be supposed 
that most of them were young, if 
a similar ratio prevailed in other 
counties, the numbers executed 
must have seriously affected the 
increase of the population. A 
paper preserved by  Strype, 
which was written by a Somerset- 
shire justice in the year 1596, says 
that 40 persons had been executed 
in that county in one year, and yet 
‘the fifth part of the felonies com- 
mitted in the county were not 
brought to trial; the greater num- 
ber escaped censure, either from the 
superior cunning of the felons, the 
remissness of the magistrates, or the 
foolish lenity of the people.’ Some 
felons, we find, were ‘ reprieved for 
the service of her Majesty’s galleys,’ 
and a claim of 3/.a year for each 
was made for their maintenance 
by the Lords of the Council. This 
was resisted on the usual ground 
of poverty, ‘because the county is 
chargeable with many other taxes 
coming thick one in the neck of 
another.’ It would seem that 
Macaulay made a mistake when, 
writing of the year 1690, he tells 
us that galleys had never been 
seen in the English Channel until 
the time of Lonis XIV., and that 
their discipline was a thing strange 
and shocking to Englishmen. 

A favourite punishment for small 
offences, such as resisting a con- 
stable, was thestocks. The offender 
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had to come into the church at 
morning prayer, and say publicly 
that he was sorry, and was then set 
in the stocks until the end of even- 
ing prayer. The punishment was 
generally repeated on the next 
market-day. But the most common 
of all punishments was whipping. 
At every Sessions and Assizes there 
appears a long list of names to 
which the Clerk of the Peace 
appended the word flagell, with a 
flourish atthe end strongly sugges- 
tive of thelash. This infliction was 
considered peculiarily appropriate, 
not only to rogues and vagabonds, 
but also to women, as we learn from 
certain passages in Shakespeare, as 
well as from the present records. 
At Easter, 1598, it was ordered 
that every such woman as shall 
have a bastard child be whipped. 
Also the reputed father of such 
child was to be whipped, if, as is 
added with a grim facetiousness, 
‘the proves be so pregnant and 
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apparent in the conscience of the 
justyce before whom the canse shall 
be examyned, as maye deserve that 
punishment, unless it shall other- 
wise seeme meete in the discretion 
of the same justyce.’ Inone case 
we find an order that a woman be 
whipped until she confess the 
father of her child. In this case we 
may believe that the gaoler was 
more merciful than the Court, for 
we find a note that she escaped out 
of custody. 

The setting of ‘that bright Occi- 
dental Star, Queen Elizabeth of 
most happy memory,’ and _ the 
appearance of James L., ‘as of the 
Sun in his strength,’ found little 
reflection. in the Sessions-books of 
the county of Devon. The Clerk 
of the Peace did not even begin a 
fresh volume. He turned over a new 
leaf, took a new pen, or mended the 
old one, and, instead of the familiar 
title that had headed all official 
papers for forty-five years, wrote : 


gratia Anglie, ffrancie et Hybernie Regis 


fidei defensoris, &c., primo et Scotie Tricesimo Scxto. 
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RUNES 


HE two superb folio volumes 
of which we give the title 
below! may well raise something 
like a feeling of envy in the breasts 
of English antiquaries. We should, 
perhaps, rather say, of English an- 
tiquaries living and publishing in 
their own country ; for we are only 
too glad to claim Mr. Stephens, 
‘Professor of Old English, and of 
the English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Cheaping- 
haven, Denmark,’ as a fellow-coun- 
tryman. But his book has been 
printed at Copenhagen (we beg 
his pardon, Cheapinghaven we should 
write it), and it displays an order, 
a completeness, and it is only fair 
to add, a beauty of printing and 
of illustration, such as are to be 
found in very few antiquarian works 
published on this side of the North 


Sea, even under patronage of the 


Government. If we except Mr. 
Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land, we know of, no book dealing 
with a special class of early Northern 
antiquities which is so entirely ex- 
haustive. We are far indeed from 
implying that we always agree with 
Mr. Stephens, either in his theories 
of race (which, in so far as the 
English colonisation of this island 
is concerned, are not very intelli- 
gible), or in his peculiar mode of 
treating the English language in 
which he writes. But the great 
merit of his book is, that it enables 
scholars to form their own conclu- 
sions, since it supplies them with 
most exact facsimiles of every Rune- 
bearing monument of the older 
period which is known to exist, 
whether in nerveng Sweden, Den- 


AND RUNE-STONES. 


mark, or Great Britain. It is im- 
possible to measure at once the 
value of the materials thus brought 
together. The most precious bits 
of evidence concerning the earlier 
history of the North may lie hid 
among them. But questions of very 
great interest are suggested by a 
mere turning through of the volumes, 
with their plates of rude standing- 
stones, worm-knots, serpents bear- 
ing Runic inscriptions, swords, 
caskets, dagger-hilts, and various 
other objects similarly marked, be- 
sides golden bracteates with the same 
mysterious lettering and devices. 
Mr. Stephens’s English is, as we 
have said, noticeable. He intro- 
duces certain old words—generally 
Danish or Norwegian—to show 
‘that all the Northern dialects are 
essentially the same.’ The result 
is that, for ordinary readers, an in- 
terpreter is now and then needful. 
But we are grateful to him for some 
of his restorations. In many cases 
what he terms modern ‘ book- 
speech’ is happily expelled; and 
we especially admire ‘lightbild’ for 
‘ photograph.’ 

Runes—we explain at the begin- 
ning, lest the same charge should 
be brought against us as we have 
hesitatingly prefer red against Mr. 
Stephens —are the letters which 
make up an alphabet common, at 
one time, to the whole Scandinavian 
(and perhaps to the whole Teutonic) 
North. Their forms, at first sight, 
suggest something of the Or iental 
arrow-head, and something of the 
Ogham marks found in Ireland and 
in Wales. They are certainly not 
copied from the Roman alphabet 
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in any way ; although it is possible 
that the two may have a common 
origin. But the Rune shapes are, 
for the most part, unlike those 
of Roman letters; their number 
is greater, and their order is 
different—the Roman running in 
ABC, while the Runic is in 
‘ Futhore ’—that is, these (the ‘ th’ 
being a single sign) are the opening 
letters of the Rune stave, or letter 
row. At what time this writing 
was introduced in Northern En- 
rope—by what races it was im- 
ported, and by what routes—what 
was its origin, and how far it ex- 
tended—these are questions for 
answering some of which, at all 
events, we must await further in- 
formation. Mr. Stephens considers 
that the ‘iron-wielding clans of 
cavalry,’ who expelled or conquered 
the bronze-wielding populations of 
the North, brought with them the 
Runes. These iron-wielders, he in- 
sists, were Scandinavians, not Ger- 
mans or Teutons, high or low. As 
for the origin of the letters, it is 
quite possible that some light may 
be thrown on it in the course of 
tomb explorations farther and far- 
ther toward the East. The mounds 
of the Russian steppes may tell us 
something ; and in due time we may 
perhaps be able to connect the 
Runes of Northern Europe with the 
Arrow-heads of Babylon. Mean- 
while Mr. Stephens’s volumes afford 
ample material for study. The 
various forms of the letters are dis- 
cussed with great care and learning, 
and they are amply illustrated. 
There are two periods of the Runic 
alphabet which, like all other ar- 
cheological ‘ periods,’ overlap each 
other. In the first, or most ancient, 
the order of the letters forms the 
‘Futhorc’; in the second the order 
has been changed; the number of 
Runes has become less; and the 
powers of some of the forms have 


2 The earlier, or ‘multitudinous’ Runes abound in England, but do not occur im 
Iceland, Greenland, the Faroes, or the Isle of Man—the later Scandinavian settlement. 
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been altered. These later ‘Runes 
abound in inscriptions ;? and it is to 
the earlier ‘Futhore’ that Mr. Ste- 
phens has confined his researches. 
By a thorough examination of these 
earlier relics, he tells us, ‘we can 
roll back the study of our Northern 
tung’ (so he is pleased to spell 
the word), ‘ especially in Scandi- 
navia, a space of nearly 1,000 years. 
For we have no written Scandina- 
vian parchments that we dare look 
on as certainly older than about the 
year 1200; and any bits even so 
old are scarce enough to be reckoned 
by ones or twos.’ 

The earliest use of Runes occurs 
where we should expect to find it, 
on the rude sepulchral stone. The 
Rune-carved ‘bauta-stein’ (Mr. 
Stephens explains this old Northern 
name as the ‘ beaten one’s stone ’— 
the stone of one who fell in battle) 
thus connects the later, inscribed 
monuments with the far more mys- 
terious, because voiceless, menhirs, 
cromlechs, and circles of remoter 
ages, most of which are, no doubt, 
equally memorials of the dead. 
No duty, in the earlier days of the 
Northmen, was- more imperious 
than this, of laying the dead to 
rest within his ‘earth-honse,’ and 
of raising above him the best and 
most enduring monument. So runs 
the solemn injunction of the elder 


Edda: 


Ninth rede I rede thee :— 
Rescue the lifeless, 

A-field where thou find them. 

Whether sank he on sick-bed, 
Or sea-dead lieth, 

Or was hewn by hungry weapon. 
O’er the breathless body 
A barrow raise thou, 

Hands and head clean washen, 
Combed and dried eke, 
In his kist fare he,— 

And bid him sleep soft. 


The addition of an inscription 
which should record the name of 
the sleeper came at a comparatively 
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recent period, and yet at one which, 
for us, is very ancient. The Runes 
at first give little more than the 
name, as is the case on a small slab 
found in digging an open field near 
Sandwich in Kent, where we have 
only the word ‘Rehebul.’ Later 
on come wishes for good luck, or 
for the rest of the dead; and later 
still, some short record, such as 
‘fell in the out-land.’ In one case, 
onan upright stone at Njudingen 
in Sweden, is an inscription for 
Kunar, ‘whom Halgi laid in a 
stone-thruh’ (coffin) ‘in England, 
at Bath’ (a Haklati i Bathum). 
But this last is a Christian monu- 
ment, and as late as the eleventh 
century. The greater number of 
the old Runic inscriptions in Scan- 
dinavia are heathen. Those in 
England are almost all Christian. 
This, of course, is owing to the 
great interval of time between the 
introduction and reception of Chris- 
tianity in England and in the re- 
moter countries of Northern Europe. 
Whether the ‘ Rehsbul’ inscrip- 
tion found at Sandwich be really 
so ancient as Mr. Stephens insists, 
or not, there can be no doubt that 
Runes were brought into this 
country by the first Teutonic (with 
due submission to Mr. Stephens, we 
cannot here write Scandinavian) 
colonists. But Christianity soon 
followed; and heathen memorials 
inscribed with Runes are conse- 
quently very rare among us. 

By whatever race or races Runes 
were either invented or brought 
into Europe, it is certain that, at 
first, they were held to be connected 
with magical and unseen wonders, 
and that strange powers were attri- 
buted to them. And although they 
were commonly used on bauta- 
stones and elsewhere, and were, in 
later days, intelligible to the great 
mass of the people, they always 

* ‘Sed et olim Auriniam et complures 
tanquam facerent deas.’—-Germania, viii. 
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retained a character of mystery, 
and in some combinations were 
held to produce marvellous effects. 
The word ‘Rin,’ indeed, in its 
oldest form, implied a ‘secret,’ or 
a ‘mystery ;’ and the old English 
verb ‘ rynan,’ derived directly trom 
it, means ‘to whisper,’ ‘to tell 
secrets,’ a sense which we still 
retain under the corrupt form ‘ to 
round in one’s ear.’ Nothing, in 
an early age, could be more mys- 
terious than the silent letters which 
revealed so much to those who 
could read them; and it is by no 
means wonderful that they should 
have been regarded as awful sym- 
bols, especially as the knowledge 
of their powers and virtues seems 
to have been at first confined to 
those Odin-descended families which 
supplied kings and leaders to the 
Northern races, and to certain 
wouen, the priestesses or prophet- 
esses whom Tacitus mentions; for 
the ‘ Aurinia,’ which he took to be 
the proper name of a woman, is 
only to be interpreted ‘ Alrynia,’ 
the general appellation of a sor- 
ceress.’ It was held, too, that Runes 
were the direct invention of Odin. 
So Odin is himself made to assert 
in the Icelandic Runa Capitul; and 
so in the prose Anglo-Saxon dia- 
logue of Salomon and Saturn, 
when the question is asked, ‘Saga 
me, hwi writ bdcstafas wrest?’ 
(Tell me, who wrote letters first ?) 
the answer is, ‘Ic the secge, Mer- 
curius se gigant’ (I tell thee, Mer- 
cury the giant); Mercury being 
the recognised ‘double’ of Odin. 
Runes became connected with, and 
were indeed directly used in, the 
casting of lots in divination—a re- 
markable example of which is 
afforded by a passage in Alcuin’s 
Life of Willibrord, who died in 739. 
Willibrord was one of the early 
Christian missionaries in Frieze- 


alias venerati sunt, non adulatione, nec 
Alrynia is the Alioruna of Jornandes, who 


says that Filimer expelled from his kingdom ‘quasdam magas mulieres, quas patrio 


sermoue Aliorunas cognominant.’ 
Saxon Runes,’ Archeologia, vol. xxviii.) 


These passages are quoted by Kemble (‘On Anglo- 
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land. Inthe course of his wander- 
ings among the people, he and his 
companions defiled the sacred wells, 
and at last slew the sacred cattle 
of the god Fosite. The heathens, 
we are told, expected that they 
would be seized with madness, or 
be at once stricken dead. When 
neither occurred, the Christians were 
given into the hands of the king, 
Radbod; and for three days, at 
three several times, the lots were 
cast (‘per tres dies semper tribus 
vicibus sortes suo more mittebat 
Radbodus’) to see what captives 
Fosite would choose as his victims. 
But the lots were guided by a 
higher power. In no case were 
they directed against Willibrord 
or his companions; and only one 
stranger who had become attached 
to his following was pointed ont in 
this mysterious fashion, and ‘re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom.’ 
In this case, as in many which 
resemble it, the ‘lots’ were distinct 
auguries or divinations; and the 
‘casting’ them consisted in throw- 
ing a number of Runes—cut pro- 
bably on the bark of trees—on a 
broad outspread cloth, and then 
marking the manner in which they 
lay disposed. A similar use of lots 
is indicated in Saxon poems much 
later than the time of Alcuin; and 
even in Layamon’s Brut we are 
told that before the birth of Brutus 
‘lots were cast’ to discover what 
fortune was in store for him. Thus 
used, the Runes were distinctly 
magical, Indeed, according to 
Kemble, the old German dialect 
has the one word hliozzari, a ‘ caster 
of lots,’ only in the sense of a magi- 
cian. In other ways, and differently 
used, they were not less surely 
powerful. Runes are found carved 
on sword blades, on brooches, and 
on various ornaments; and when 
these are of early date, and the 
Runes are of the older form, we 
may be tolerably sure that they 
were designed to exercise some 
especial influence, either -for the 
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benefit of the wearer or for the 
confusion of his enemies. The 
sword of stone with which Beo- 
wulf slew the Grendel’s mother 
was marked on the hilt with Rune- 
staves, declaring by whom it had 
been fashioned in the olden time, 
‘when the proud giants perished.’ 
Brynhildr teaches Sigurdr to cut 
the sigrunar, or Runes of Victory, 
on his sword; and visitors to our 
own National Museum may see 
there an iron sword-blade, dredged 
up from the Thames, and bearing 
on it the whole Runic alphabet, 
formed by gold and silver wire, 
twisted together, cut into proper 
lengths, and beaten into the in- 
cisions. The name of the maker 
or owner, Beagnoth, is added; 
and the sword, in the judgment of 
Mr. Stephens, may date from the 
sixth or seventh century. This 
fashion of inscribing the whole of 
the ‘ Futhore,’ or Runic alphabet, 
is found elsewhere, and was pos- 
sibly designed to counteract other 
and perhaps evil Rune-spells. It 
lingered far down into the middle 
ages. Thus the ‘ Futhore’ is carved 
on the inner side (where it was 
only disclosed by accident) of a 
richly carved cornel-wood chair of 
the thirteenth century, sent from 
Iceland to the great collection of 
antiquities in Copenhagen. Some- 
thing perhaps of the feeling which 
dictated its use may be traced in 
one of the ceremonies which an- 
ciently attended the solemn con- 
secration of a church; when the 
bishop wrote with the point of his 
pastoral staff two Roman alphabets, 
crosswise, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the building. 

Instances of the magical use of 
Runes occur frequently in the Sa- 
gas, and notably in that of Egill 
Skallagrimson. There is, too, a 
curious passage in Sazo Grammati- 
cus, which tells us how the sorceress 
Hardgrepa placed certain charms 
and incantations, carved on wood, 
ander the tongue of a dead man, 
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and compelled him to chant a 
‘weird and direful song.’ It was, 
we cannot doubt, the mysterious 
character which had been given to 
these letters, and their direct con- 
nexion with the darkest ceremonies 
of heathenism, that led the first 
Christian missionaries, with an en- 
ergy which, in Kemble’s words, at 
first seems ‘ entirely disproportioned 
to the necessity of the case,’ 
to regard the Runes as almost 
accursed, and to labour to in- 
troduce the Greek and Latin 
characters together with and al- 
most as a part of Christianity. The 
Runes were heathen; and to dis- 
place them, Ulfilas invented for the 
Goths certain modifications of the 
Greek letters, and Augustine 
brought with him Latin books and 
Latin characters into England. 
That Runes were in full use when 
the first Christian teachers made 
their appearance in Denmark and 
in Sweden, we learn from a passage 
in the contemporary life of St. 
Anschar, where it is said that the 
Swedish king sent to the saint 
letters ‘ written after their fashion.’ 
This can only mean that they were 
written in Runic characters. 

Runic tomb inscriptions gene- 
rally occur on the great external 
bauta-stein. Some of these stones 
are of unusual size and height; and 
the inscription, so far from de- 
priving them of their mysterious 
character, seems in truth to add 
to it, at all events in the eyes 
of those who see only in the letters 
strange and unaccustomed symbols, 
which they are unable to interpret. 
Mr. Stephens gives us a represen- 
tation of three such stones, rising 
together on a cleared space in the 
midst of a small birchen coppice 
at Bjérketorp, in the south of Swe- 
den, where the Runic letters record 
the death of ‘Saeth, who fell in the 
battle ont in Alawel.’ The whole 
forths a most impressive group, at 
least as ‘ecrie’.and mysterious as 
any rude stone monument we pos- 
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sess in this country. It was on 
such stone surfaces as these, and on 
wood or the bark of trees, that the 
earliest Runes were cut; and for 
this reason the primary significa- 
tion in all the Northern languages 
of words which now mean ‘to 
write’ was ‘to cut’ or ‘to carve.’ 
This is the first meaning of our own 
English word ‘ writan ;’ and so far- 
ther north the expression was ‘ rista 
runar, ‘to cut Runes.’ To the 
same source also must be referred 
the word ‘stafas,’ meaning the 
plain sticks on which Runes were 
cut; and ‘bdc,’ or ‘ book,’ itself 
takes us back to the beechen Rune- 
tablet. We have said that tomb 
inscriptions were generally exter- 
nal; but sometimes they are found 
on small stone slabs, placed in- 
side the ‘how,’ or barrow—just, 
says Mr. Stephens, as we bury 
coffins with inscribed plates—‘ as if 
there were any other people but 
worms to read the details.’ In 
these cases we must suppose that 
the Rune-carved slabs were placed 
in the grave with some magical 
intention, either to keep the tenant 
quiet in his ‘earth-house,’ or to 
prevent tho disturbance of the 
tomb. The small Sandwich stones, 
now in the museum at Canterbury, 
are of this sort, and in this country 
‘are unique—(in good English, 
onely),’ adds Mr. Stephens, feeling 
perhaps that if he had used the 
‘good English’ word by itself, no 
one could possibly have understood 
him. They were found in an open 
field ‘down in the earth,’ near 
Sandwich, ‘that famous seaport 
whence the Northmen and Vikings 
for ages streamed into England.’ 
One of them is seventeen inches 
high by five inches in breadth, 
the other is not quite so large. On 
both the Runic letters were placed, 
within a cartouche or double border, 
something resembling which has 
been found on old Scandinavian 
bauta-stones. The inscriptions are 
confined to single names. Mr. Ste- 
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phens insists that they arenot later 
than the year 600, and that they 
belong to the heathen period just 
preceding the conversion of Kent 
by Augustine. This is a matter 
for experts to decide. The forms 
of the letters seem to be the only 

ide. But Runes must have come 
with the first Saxon or Jutish con- 
querors, if Mr. Stephens is right in 
translating Bede’s description of 
the monument of Horsa— Monu- 
mentum sub nomine insigne ’—as ‘a 
standing stone carved in his name.’ 

We must return to England ; but 
first it is well to mention the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Stephens of 
the Runic inscription on one of the 
famous golden horns formerly in the 
old Danish museum at Copenhagen. 
Two of these horns were found 
near Gallehus, in North Jutland, 
at a place called the Rose-garden 
—the first in 1639, the other, near 
the same spot, in 1734. The finder 
in both cases was a peasant. The 


largest horn was nearly three feet 


long. Both were of the purest 
gold, and were covered with raised 
figures of men and animals, refer- 
ring, as it would seem, in some parts, 
to those human sacrifices which 
certainly lingered in the heathen 
North to a very late period. Both 
horns were stolen from the museum 
in 1802, and were at once melted 
down. Drawings exist ; but unfor- 
tunately there is no cast or mould- 
ing. Casts were indeed at one 
time taken, but these too have 
been destroyed. The inscription 
on one of the horns has greatly 
troubled Northern antiquaries. The 
Runes are clear enough. Their 
meaning is very much the reverse. 
Mr. Stephens interprets them to 
signify, ‘To the ever-to-be-feared 
Holt King’ (lord of the woods) 
‘Echlew offered this horn.’ <A 
great forest formerly spread north 
and east of Gallehus. It was known 
as the Farris-skow, or the Wood of 
Frey—the old god of the forest and 
the harvest. Frey was therefore 
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the ‘ holt king’ to whom the horn 
was dedicated; and his temple 
probably stood in, or on the skirts 
of, the vast woodland. 

On all these relics, on all indeed 
that are illustrated in Mr. Ste- 
phens’s volumes, the Runes are of 
the older orders ; ‘hitherto,’ he says, 
‘almost untoucht and unredd.’ 
They belong, that is, to the 
‘Fuathore’ arrangement of the al- 
phabet, and not to that later Scan- 
dinavian order, where the letters 
are far more numerous. Monn- 
ments of this class may be counted 
in Northern Europe by thousands. 
These were the Runes used on the 
bauta-steins of the later Vikings, 
and for the most part in such 
inscriptions as occur after the intro- 
duction of Christianity in the North. 
But the Runes found on monn- 
ments in England belong, without 
exception, to the older order. This 
is the more remarkable because all 
these monuments, excepting the 
Sandwich slabs, are of the Christian 
period, and we have seen that one 
great object of Christian missionaries 
was to substitute the Roman alpha- 
bet for the Runic. The whole 
question, indeed, in so faras Anglo- 
Saxon Runes are concerned, all, that 
is, that relates to their introduction, 
their history, and their local peculi- 
arities, demands, and will no doubt 
repay, very careful examination. 
The late Mr. Kemble contributed, 
in 1840, a very valuable paper on 
this subject tothe Archceologia, and 
to it we have been greatly indebted ; 
but Mr. Stephens brings fresh 
evidence and fresh knowledge, and 
on certain points there is a wide 
difference between the two autho- 
rities. Kemble insists that Runes 
were common to all the Northern 
races, Teutonic and Scandinavian. 
Mr. Stephens declares that they 
never belonged to ‘High or Low 
German.’ They are not mentioned, 
he says, in old German books, 
though frequently in Anglo-Scandic 
skin books. ‘No Runic stone has 
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ever turned up in German or Saxon 
soil, no Runic coin or bracteate was 
ever struck in German or Saxon 
shire.’ They were, he insists, 
Scandinavian, and brought into 
Europe by the latest ‘clan wave.’ 
But if this be so, how are we 
to explain the Runes in Eng- 
land ?—the Sandwich slabs, Horsa’s 
monument (claimed by Mr. Ste- 
phens as Runic), the great crosses 
and other memorials in Northum- 
bria? There is a brief answer: 
‘The fact of the Runes being 
thus isolated makes it certain that 
the incomers to England were 
chiefly Scandinavians, Northmen ; 
not Saxons, still less German.’ 
This, of course, is to upset all the 
evidence of written history, of lan- 
guage, and tradition. Here, there- 
fore, we part company altogether 
with the Professor of Cheaping- 
haven. We must believe, with the 
elder antiquary, that Runes were 
common to Teuton and Scandina- 
vian. But Mr. Stephens’s transla- 
tions of some of the Northumbrian 
inscriptions, and his remarks on 
them, have a special value as bear- 
ing on a question which is rapidly 
increasing in interest—the connex- 
ion of the Northern speech of 
England, the Anglian of Northum- 
bria, with the Scandinavian. It 
is certain that, in many ways, 
Anglian was far more nearly re- 
lated to Icelandic (as we must 
call the primitive general tongue 
of Scandinavia) than were the 
dialects of the Middle and West 
Saxons. This resemblance was of 
course increased after the Danish in- 
vasions and settlements in Northern 
England ; and the strong Scandi- 
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navian element which undoubtedly 
exists in our language was probably 
due to those settlements, and to the 
sort of under-current by which 
Danish words and inflections passed 
intothecommon speech of the people, 
and almost unconsciously modified 
it.‘ But the Runic inscriptions 
belong, for the most part, to an 
elder age. They should assist us 
in determining the true relations 
of Anglian speech. The question 
is by no means settled, and it is 
one of very great historical and 
ethnological importance. 

Anglo-Saxon Runes differ some- 
what from those of the far North ; 
and the variations, although not very 
considerable, are sufficient to show 
that the English colonists who first 
used them were independent of the 
distinct, though cognate races. 
There is a very curious Saxon poem 
bearing on the names of the Runes, 
which was first published by Hickes 
in his Thesaurus, and has been 
translated by Kemble.° There are 
twenty-nine verses, each one begin- 
ning with the Rune of which the 
word itself was the name. Thus, 
to take the ‘Futhorc—the first 
letters of the elder order—we have 
Feoh=money (F), Ur=bull (U), 
Thorn, which explains itself (Th), 
Os=month (0), Rad=saddle (R), 
and Cen=torch (C). The verses 
ran much after the fashion of the 
following : 


Cen (torch) is to all living 
well known on fire, 
pale and brightly 
it oftenest burneth 
where the ethelings 
rest within.® 





* This is admirably brought out by a writer (if we name Mr. Earle, we are divulging 
no secret) in the Quarterly Review for October 1875. The book there specially under 
notice is the Icelandic-English Dictionary of Cleasby and Vigfusson, the publication of 
which has thrown great light on many a question which had before puzzled students of 


our language. 


* *On Anglo-Saxon Runes,’ Archeologia, vol. xxviii. 

* The names of the other letters are—Gifn (gift), Wen (hope), Hzgl (hail), Nyd 
(need), Is (ice), Ger (year), Eoh (yew), Peord (chessman), Eolhx (sedge), Sigel (inter- 
preted a sail in the poem, but really meaning a jewel), Tir (a token ?), Beore (birch), 
Eh (horse), Man (man), Lagu (water), Ing (the hero), Ethel (native land), Deg (day), Ac 
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The poem is, no doubt, late ; and it 
is one among the many proofs that, 
whatever was the case elsewhere, 
the use of Runes was retained in 
England long after the conversion 
of the country to Christianity. At 
the very earliest period, indeed, 
they were used here for Christian 
inscriptions; and if they appear 
but rarely in the South, they long 
maintained their hold in the whole 
country north of the Humber. Mr. 
Kemble suggests, as the most pro- 
bable explanation of their accept- 
ance by the first Christians, 

that the earliest converts were the priests 
themselves; which fact, astounding as it 
is, is rendered probable by positive evi- 
dence. If this were the case, they who 
knew what the Runes really were might 
have the less scruple in using them, with 
or without the Roman characters. And as 
nearly every inscription we have must be 
referred to Northumberland, we find this 
more intelligible when we bear in mind 
that before the close of the eighth century 
Northumberland was more ‘advanced in 
civilisation than any other portion of Teu- 
tonic Europe.’ 

Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the two most remarkable 
Runic memorials in this country 
are the great sculptured and in- 
scribed crosses at Bewcastle, in 
Cumberland, and at Ruthwell, near 
Annan, in Dumfriesshire, a portion, 
it must be remembered, of the old 
Northumbrian kingdom. Nothing 
can be more impressive or more 
exciting to the imagination than 
these venerable relics, both of which 
date from about the year 670, and 
belong, not indeed to the time when 
Christianity was first brought into 
Northumbria, but to that succeed- 
ing half-century which may fairly 
be called its first age. Both are 
rude, four-sided obelisks, that at 
Ruthwell retaining its small cross 
on the top—a wonderful circum- 
stance, since the whole was over- 


(oak), 7Ese (ash), Yr (bow), Ior (eel ?), and Ear (war). 
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thrown by Presbyterian iconoclasts 
in 1642, and a considerable portion 
of the stone, with the inscription, 
has disappeared since that time. 
In both crosses the four sides are 
covered with ornament, sculptured 
figures, and Runes; and a remark. 
able mixture of art and of race. 
influence is evident in both. The 
leafage and sculptured figures 
point clearly enough to Italy; and 
we rerrember the Roman workmen 
whom Wilfrith brought to this 
country. The knot-work is Celtic. 
The Runes belong to our own Eng. 
lish ancestors. The leafage in both 
represents a grape-bearing vine, 
with birds perched among its clus- 
ters. The figures in both are those 
of our Lord, who treads on the 
heads of swine, under whom, on the 
Ruthwell Cross,is the inscription in 


-Roman characters, ‘I.H.S. X.P.S. 


Judex equitatis. Bestie et dra- 
cones cognoverunt in deserto salva- 
torem mundi; ’ saintly personages, 
such as John the Baptist, who bears 
the Holy Lamb, with the words in 
Runes, ‘Gessus Kristtus,’ and St. 
Paul; and, perhaps, King Alchfrith 
of Northumbria, with a hawk on 
his wrist. Atany rate, the ‘spiring 
sign-pillar’ of Bewcastle, as the in- 
scription calls it, was set up for this 
King Alchfrith, whose name occurs 
on it, with the words, ‘ Pray for his 
soul’s great sin.’ This cross is, 
therefore, of the highest interest, 
not only as a work of art, but as 
an historical monument. But its 
brother of Ruthwell tells a more 
remarkable story. The cross, of a 
dull red stone, and much worn, is 
now in the manse garden. The in- 
scriptions, as we have seen, are 
partly in Latin and in Roman 
characters ; but on every available 
surface—along the sides, on the 
borders, at the top—Runes are 


It is evident that these names 


are for the most part conventional, and that they can have little or no connexion with 


any shape given to the letter. 


This, however, is not the case with all. 


Thus Koh, yew, 


may represent by its form the twisted roots of the tree. 
* «On Anglo-Saxon Runes,’ Archeologia, vol. xxviii. pp. 337-38. 
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carved in long rows and lines. 
More than one attempt was made 
to decipher them by foreign anti- 
quaries, who, although they read 
the letters rightly enough, failed to 
make out the sense, because they 
insisted on finding old Norse or Ice- 
landic, instead of what they might 
properly have expected—honest Old 
English. At last, Mr. Kemble 
came to the rescue, and showed 
that the Runes represented portions 
of a very grand poem in Northern 
English (Anglian), in which the 
cross itself is made to speak, and to 
tell all that it had seen and felt. 
These are some of the lines :— 

Girded Him then 

God Almighty, 

When he would 

Step on the gallows, 

Fore all mankind, 

Mindless, fearless. 


‘Bow me, I durst not,’ says the 
cross; ‘everything I saw.’ The 
existence of such a poem was thus 
for the first time revealed. But, a 
few years later, a manuscript was 
discovered at Vercelli which con- 
tained sundry pieces in Saxon verse ; 
and one of them, ‘A Dream of the 
Holy Rood,’ turned out to be the 
same of which portions had been 
found on the Ruthwell cross. The 
rade grandeur of this ‘dream’ is 
wonderfully impressive ; and it be- 
comes doubly interesting when we 
learn—as we now learn from Mr. 
Stephens—that it is the work of 
the first Christian poet who wrought 
his ‘scaldcraft’ in England. Mr. 
Stephens has read, for the first time, 
the inscription at the top of the 
cross, which has revealed itself as 
‘Cedmon me made.’ 

Of other Runic inscriptions in 
ancient Northumbria, the most 
noticeable are, that on the font in 
the church of Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland, and another, but latel 
discovered, on the face of a rock 
in the parish of Lanercost. The 
letters of the former have almost 
perished ; and, all that seems tole- 
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rably certain is that they recorded 
the names of the person who 
wrought the font—which is covered 
with elaborate sculpture—and of 
him who gave it to the church. The 
font dates, possibly, from the end 
of the tenth century, and it sup- 
plies a remarkable example of the 
late use of the more ancient Runes. 
But, in this respect, the inscription 
on the Lanercost rock is still more 
noteworthy. The rock itself is 
known as Barnspike; and on the 
top of the ridge of crags is a ring- 
barrow, which has been regarded 
as the possible sleeping-place of 
one Barn, or Baran, who thus gave 
name to the ‘pike.’ But of this 
there may be some doubt, since the 
newly-found inscription, which must 
be centuries later than the barrow, 
distinctly records a Baran. The 
words, as Mr. Stephens interprets 
them, run: ‘Baran wrote (this) in 
memory of Killhes (or Gillies) 
Bueth, as was dead in (the) truce 
(at the hand of) Rab at Vaualks 
(Robert de Vaux) at fetrlana (at 
his ‘ father-lane,’ or hereditary es- 
tate) in Llanerkastw.’ The date 
of this inscription must lie between 
the years 1160-70. It agrees most 
remarkably with local history, and 
with the tradition of the place, and, 
if it be genuine, it must be the 
latest instance of the use of Runes 
in this country, besides affording a 
most singular proof of lingering 
Northern influence. We own to a 
feeling of doubt about it. Unfor- 
tunately, the letters have been recut, 
in order ‘to get a good photograph ;’ 
and the rock itself, for some unex- 
plained reason, has been painted 
black. It would seem that, if the 
roughness and comparative bar- 
barism of Northumbria lent them- 
selves toward the long and late 
retention of the Runes in that 
country, they have now done their 
best to prevent competent antiqua- 
ries from studying them. 

Bewcastle and Ruthwell are re- 
motely placed, and few can see with 

342 
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their own eyes these lingering relics 
of days gone by. There are ex- 
cellent representations of the crosses 
in Mr. Stephens’s book ; but there 
is nothing which can equal an 
examination of the actual fragment 
of antiquity; and, happily, those 
who care to see for themselves what 
Runes are like, will find in the 
British Museum, besides the sword- 
blade already mentioned, another 
Rune-marked treasure which may, 
indeed, easily escape casual obser- 
vation, but which deserves the 
closest study. This is a box or 
casket, made from the bone of a 
whale, nine inches long, seven and 
a half in width, and a little more 
than five inches in height. The 
sides and cover are carved in low 
but clear relief, and each panel has 
a Runic inscription within a broad 
border. The subjects represented 
are Romulus and Remus, which the 
Runes describe as ‘ Romulus and 
Remulus, twain brothers outlay 
close together. A she-wolf fed 


them in Rome city ;’ the storming 
of Jerusalem, and the flight of the 
Jews, in which the arms and action 
of the soldiers and the architec- 
ture of the city are exceedingly 
curious ; and certain passages from 


the stories of the mythical 
Northern heroes, Weland and Egil. 
The name of the latter appears in 
Runic characters above his head. 
But it is the main inscription, run- 
ning quite round the casket, which 
gives this relic its highest interest. 
We learn from it that the box was 
carved in Northumbria, and from 
the bone of a whale thrown up on 
the shore. The Runes have been 
thus interpreted : 
The whale’s bones from the fishes’ flood 
I lifted on Fergen Hill. 
He was gashed to death in his gambols, 
As aground he swam in the shallows. 
This work is of the eighth cen- 
tury. It was found some years ago 
in Paris by Mr. Franks, who gave 
no small sum for it, and then most 
liberally presented it to the National 
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Museum. Its history is altogether 
unknown, and it may have lain 
for centuries in the treasury of some 
French church. It is clear that 
these Northumbrian carvers were 


skilled in their art, and that their 


works were valued beyond the 
limits of their own country. There 
is another casket of very similar 
character in the Ducal Museum in 
Brunswick. This is shrine-shaped, 
and covered with carvings of lizards, 
whose tails elongate into twists 
and knots, and of various winged 
monsters. Mr. Stephens reads the 
Ranic inscription as, ‘Carved this 
Nethii for the victorious lord Ali 
in Mungpelio (Montpellier) of 
Gaul.’ The date is uncertain, but 
may range between the seventh and 
ninth centuries. 

The use of Runes in manuscripts, 
or, as Mr. Stephens has it, in ‘ Anglo. 
Scandic skin-books,’ is sometimes 
very curious. They are not only 
made to express the word implied 
in the name of the Rune, but such 
words are occasionally so arranged 
in the course of a poem as to form 
an anagram, mysterious enough at 
first sight, but really disclosing the 
name of the writer or composer. 
Thus in the Vercelli manuscript 
before mentioned, at the end of a 
poem on the finding of the Cross by 
the Empress Helena, come certain 
lines in which the author refers to 
himself, and which contain, scat- 
tered through them, a series of 
Runes. These, taken ont of the 
context, and united in one word, 
give the name ‘Cynewulf.’ Ano- 
ther poem, in the famous Exeter 
Book—that given by Leofric to his 
cathedral—has the same name, re- 
corded in the same fashion. This 
was first pointed out in both cases 
by Mr. Kemble, who suggests that 
Cynewulf may have been an Abbot 
of Peterborough of that name, who, 
early in the eleventh century, was 
accounted a great poet both in Latin 
and in Saxon. His ‘childish in- 
genuity,’ adds Mr. Kemble, ‘has 
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now enabled us with some proba- 
bility to assign to him the author- 
ship of the Vercelli and Exeter 
Codices.” We may add here that 
the riddles, of which the Exeter 
book contains a great number, are 
made specially obscure by the in- 
troduction of Runes, in which let- 
ters some words are entirely written, 
and that backwards. As an ex- 
ample, here is a riddle in four lines, 
the meaning of which no one has as 
yet discovered : 


I beheld swift 

on the swathe to go 

a DNuH; alone I saw 

a lady sit. 
Douh is ‘Hund’ (hound) spelt 
backwards, and written in Runes. 
Another, and a very interesting 

class of memorials in which Runes 
occur, is that of the so-called Brac- 
teates, golden pieces struck as 
medals or ornaments, and of very 
uncertain date, though some are 
probably of great antiquity. There 
is, in most of them, a certain re- 
semblance to Indian coins struck in 
the centuries next before and after 
the birth of Christ. But where, or 
when, these ‘gold bliks’ (blink- 
shining) as they are called in the 
North, were struck, or for what 
special purposes, is by no means 
evident. Few have been found in 
England ; great numbers in Scan- 
dinavia. Some have apparently 
been imitated from Byzantine coins, 
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and may have been the work of some 
Northmen among the Warings— 
the Veringar—the famous Northern 
guard of Byzantium. Nearly all 
have a ring at the top through 
which to pass a cord for suspension. 
Runes occur on most of these brac- 
teates—sometimes in single letters, 
designed perhaps as magical safe- 
guards, sometimes in words, as ‘ to 
glwk,’ ‘for luck,’—resembling the 
‘luck, luck’ inscribed in Arabic 
letters on many Cufic coins. On 
one in the Stockholm Museum is 
the whole Runic alphabet; and 
bracteates like this may have been 
designed for instruction, just as, 
according to the legend, St. Patrick 
is said to have carved with his own 
hand three hundred and sixty- 
five ‘letter rows’ for teaching his 
scholars. 

A great variety of bracteates will 
be found in the plates which illus- 
trate Mr.Stephens’s book. Enough 
has, perhaps, been said to show the 
great value and importance of this 
book, as well as the variety and 
width of the questions on which 
light may be thrown by the learn- 
ing of ‘Rune-smiths.’ ‘Runes, and 
old lore, and speech-craft,’ says the 
author, ‘all are, or should be, inex- 
tricably combined, endlessly inter- 
woven, like the dragon-winds and 
knot-work and rope-twists of our 
grand early carvings.’ 


R. J. Kine. 








LTHOUGH no outward me- 
morial of Calvin exists at 
Geneva, for the very site of his 
ve is unknown, and although 
the existing republic is something 
as far as possible removed from the 
ideal of the great Reformer, yet it 
would be true to say of him, ‘Si 
monumentum queris, circumspice.’ 
For just as it was the bracing 
atmosphere of the Puritanism of 
the seventeenth century that con- 
tributed much of the moral vigour 
and force of character that we see 
in the England, so remote from the 
Puritan model, of the nineteenth; 
so it was the stern discipline and 
the rigorous isolation of the Geneva 
of Calvin that burst forth, as from 
the bud into the flower, in the ex- 
uberant intellectual and political 
life of the modern city. 

And yet, to speak as men ordi- 
narily speak, how entire an acci- 
dent was Calvin’s connection with 
Geneva! For some years the Re- 
formation had been vigorously and 
successfully preached there by 
Farel and his disciple Viret; the 
Bishop and most of his clergy had 
left the city; the monasteries had 
been suppressed, and the Episcopal 
palace turned into a prison:* but 
Farel, like many other reformers, 
found it easier to pull down the old 
than to build up the new; he saw 
the newly conquered liberty rapidly 
running into licence, and he found 
himself powerless to control the 
movement which he had initiated ; 
he looked round for some one.to 
supply that power of organisation 
which he himself lacked. _ One day 
in the month of August 1536, he 


heard that a stranger, a French- 


’ This article is in great measure founded upon a recent examination by its writer of 
the Registers of Council of the City of Geneva. 


? Register of the Council, November 23, 1535, ‘On fait une prison de la maison 
épiscopale.’ 
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‘CALVIN AT GENEVA.! 


man, by name: Jean Cauvin 
(otherwise -‘ Calvin’), the author 
of a book already well known 
in the Reformed Churches, was 
at a hostelry in Geneva on his 
way northwards from Ferrara. 
Was it his. knowledge of the man 
through his book, or was it one of 
those strange, unaccountable im. 
pulses which sometimes lead one 
to take a step which, with time 
for reflection, he might condemn 
as rash and hasty, that led Farel 
to go at once and seek ont the 
stranger, and beseech him to remain 
at Geneva and undertake the work 
of building on the foundation which 
was laid ready to his hand? Farel 
had never before seen: Calvin ; Cal. 
vin was but a passing stranger, 
wholly unconnected with Geneva; 
and yet, suddenly and without pre- 
paration, he finds what St. Paul 
called a ‘ great door and effectual’ 
opened to him, a position offered 
for his acceptance which he must 
have felt would give him an in- 
fluence among the French Reformed 
Churches equal to that of Luther 
in the German. For a moment he 
hesitated: perhaps the feeling of 
‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?’ 
drew from him a true Nolo Episco- 
pari: but at last he yielded, and 
with no election or confirmation or 
consecration but such as God gives 
to every true man who undertakes 
a work to which he believes him- 
self truly called, Calvin entered 
upon a more than episcopal position 
in the new Genevese Church. Once 
again, in our own day, has a like 
petition, been addressed by a Re- 
formed Church at Geneva to a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman: ‘ Vous ferez 
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de l’Eglise Catholique ‘liberale ce 


que vous voudrez,’ was the invita~ 
tion to Pére Hyacinthe; but un- 
fortunately, with unequalled ' elo- 
quence and absolute sincerity, M. 
Loyson appears not to possess that 
power of organising and govern- 
ing, of seeing his course’ clearly 
from the first and then waiting 
patiently for opportunities, which 
is given to few men in a century, 
and which was given in full measure 
to Calvin. 

To understand the position of 
Calvin at Geneva, we must first 
gain an idea of the course which 
the Reformation had taken in that 
city. In England, as we know, the 
Reformation was cautious, tentative, 
conservative; Henry VIII. was 
glad to cut the Church adrift from 
the Roman obedience and to sup- 
press the monasteries with a high 
hand, because both of these measures 
tended to further his own objects 
and to increase his power; but he 
never thought of abolishing one 
church and setting up another. 
And as the tide of Protestantism 
rose higher under Edward and 
again under Elizabeth, the Refor- 
mation still proceeded on the old 
lines, the succession of the Bishops 
was carefully preserved, the old 
liturgy was translated and purged 
and remodelled, and there was no 
fixed point at which it could be 
said that the old passed away and 
the new took its place. But at 
Geneva the Reformation took the 
opposite course. There was no 
royal authority to moderate the 
zeal of the Reformers; the Bishop 
had for many years been identified 
with the worst enemy of the Re- 
public; the clergy seem to have 
had little hold on the affections of 
the people; and so a clean sweep 
was made of everything,’ the Bishop 
transferred his see to Gex, the 
clergy for the most part followed 
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him, the ecclesiastical society was 
resolved into its component ele- 
ments, and a new creation had to 
be begun from chaos. The Reformed 
preachers as yet were preachers 
simply; they had taken no steps 
towards organising a church. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was in- 
evitable that the civil magistrate 
should step in, and fill the place 
which had hitherto been held by 
the Bishop and clergy. This ex- 
plains the oceurrence in the Regis- 
ters of the Council of such resolu- 
tions ‘as that of June 30, 1532, 
enjoining the ministers to preach 
the Gospel ‘sans mélange d’inven- 
tions humaines’;’ or that of January 
16, 1537, ordering all shops to. be 
shut on Sunday during the time of 
sermon; or the still more startling: 
entry of April 1538, forbidding 
Calvin the pulpit if he refused to 
administer the Supper ‘ 4 la maniére 
de Berne,’ i.e. with unleavened. 
bread. 

Nothing indeed can be farther 
from the truth, than to represent 
Calvin as an ecclesiastical despot, 
the head of a Theocracy, encroach- 
ing on the province of the civil 
power, and dictating stern decrees 
to an obedient council.‘ The fact 
is, that his whole life at Geneva, 
especially during the first years of 
it, was a continual struggle with 
the Council to gain some degree of 
independence for the Church. What 
authority he did exercise arose 
entirely from moral influence ; over 
and over again in his corre- 
spondence he complains that he is 
unable to maintain discipline ; once 
he declares that he will be compelled 
to quit his post sooner than give 
the Lord’s Supper to open despisers, 
who boast of their contempt for the 
Pastors. 

It was, then, no easy or pleasant 
post that Calvin undertook when, 
he consented to remain at Genevae, 


® Geneve et les Rives du Léman, par R. Rey, p. 72. 
+ Amédée Roget, L’Hglise et ? Etat a Genéve, p. 7. 
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And what made his position all the 
more irksome was, that no proper 
arrangement seems to have been 
made for his remuneration. In fact, 
he was engaged at first rather as a 
lecturer on Scripture than as a 
preacher strictly so called. In 
February 1537, six months after his 
arrival, we find in the Register of 
the Council, ‘On donne six écus 
au Soleil 4 Cauvin soit Calvin,> va 
qu'il n’a encore guéres regu ;’ and 
in October 1541, ‘Gage considér- 
able donné 4 M. Calvin, 4 cause de 
son grand savoir et de ce que les 
passans lui content beaucoup.’ It 
seems indeed, from this and other 
notices, that although there were at 
this time hostelries at Geneva where 
a traveller and his horse, the former 
‘dinant de boeuf, de monuton, et de 
poule,’ could be lodged and boarded 
for ten sous a day, yet the numerous 
Protestants who in that unsettled 
time passed through Geneva, 
driven perhaps by persecution from 
their homes, with but little provision 
for their journey, quartered them- 
selves upon Calvin as the host, 
like Gaius, ‘ of the whole Church.’ 
In truth, Calvin’s position at 
Geneva was one which would have 
been untenable except for a man 
who was willing to sacrifice his in- 
dependence altogether, or one who 
felt himself strong enough, in case of 
need, to brave the ‘ Civium ardor 
prava jubentium.’ In the Register 
for March 11 and 12, 1538, we 
find, ‘On défend aux prédicateurs, 
et en particulier 4 Farel et 4 Calvin, 
de se méler de la politique.’ This 
was an order which, however con- 
sonant with the views of our day, 
would be intolerable to a preacher 
of the sixteenth century, who felt 
himself as little restricted in his 
teaching as a Hebrew prophet; 
Latimer’s sermons, for example, are 
fall of what a modern congregation 
would proscribe as political allusions. 
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And accordingly in less than six 
weeks, on the 23rd of April, we 
read, ‘On ordonne 4 Farel et 4 
Calvin de se retirer dans trois jours, 
puisqu’ils ne veulent pas obéir aux 
magistrats, et ils répondent a la 
bonne heure, vaut mieux obéir a 
Dieu qu’aux hommes.’ 

In less than two years, therefore, 
after his first arrival Calvin is 
banished from the city of his 
adoption, in company with his elder 
colleague, who had invited him to 
remain at Geneva. It was, however, 
no sudden and unexpected storm 
of unpopularity which thus broke 
upon them, but one which they had 
been for some time looking forward 
to. In fact, it was inevitable that 
a people like the Genevese, in the 
sudden rebound from the heay 
yoke of the old Church, should have 
come into rude collision with men 
who, claiming no_ supernatural 
authority, were endeavouring to 
bring them into subjection to a new 
obedience. It will be well before 
going farther to trace shortly the 
causes which led to the final ex- 
plosion. The first subject of 
contention seems to have been the 
Confession of Faith. On Calvin’s 
arrival, the Church possessed no 
kind of formula, except that the 
people in council general assembled 
had declared in May 1536, ‘ Qu’il 
voulait vivre selon |’Evangile et la 
parole de Dieu.’ But according to 
the ideas of that age a moral basis 
was insufficient for Christian union, 
and Calvin and Farel undertook to 
draw up a Confession of Faith, 
which was presented by the latter 
to the Council of Two Hundred, and 
sanctioned by them in January 
1537- Itis probable that in accept- 
ing the Confession the Council had 
no intention of doing more than 
giving a general adhesion to its 
statements of doctrine, without 
committing individual citizens to 


* The first mention of Calvin in the Register is in February 1537, when he is called 
* Ce Francais,’ 
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its details; but Calvin’s ideas went 
far beyond this. He desired that 
each citizen should personally for 
himself declare his acceptance of 
the articles of belief which he had 
drawn up, and on the 17th of April 
1537 it was decreed, on the demand 
of the Pastors, that a house-to-house 
visitation should be made by the 
syndics and other officials to de- 
mand the adhesion of the in- 
habitants. This strong measure 
may perhaps have been adopted as 
a check upon the Anabaptists, who 
were beginning zealously to pro- 
pagate their views, and who had 
lately gone so far as to challenge 
Farel and Calvin to a public dis- 
cussion ; but however this may have 
been, it was not from the Ana- 
baptists that the opposition arose. 
A party was beginning to assume 
formidable dimensions, under the 
name of Libertines, whose avowed 
object was to check the encroach- 
ments of the Pastors on the liberties 
of the citizens; many men of 


position and weight either joined it 
openly or gave it a secret support ; 
and the question of subscription to 
the Confession became at once a 


rallying point. Already, in May 
1537, the Council seem to have 
suspected that they had gone too 
far, and to have been inclined to 
modify their decree; they voted, 
*Qu’on sera tenu de se conformer 
aux articles de foi le mieula que se 
pourra.’ But in July an order was 
made that the people should be con- 
voked to St. Pierre in their divisions 
to declare if they would observe 
the Confession or not. This brought 
matters to a crisis. Many refused 
to come ; from one whole street, the 
Rue des Allemands, probably the 
residence assigned to German im- 
migrants, not one appeared. The 
Council were in a difficult position. 
They had gone too far to draw 
back, and yet they did not wish to 
push matters toanextremity. On the 
3oth of October, on the proposition 
of Farel and Calvin, they decreed 
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that all who had not signed must 
do so, and on the 12th of November 
all who refused were ordered to 
quit the city. But this decree was 
found impossible to execute. Loud 
complaints arose; the Libertines 
brought their party organisation to 
bear, and in the municipal elections 
of February 1538 they obtained a 
majority in the Council. 

The name of Libertines has 
sometimes caused a mistaken im- 
pression that the opponents of 
Calvin and Farel were men whose 
irregularity of life led them to 
rebel against the discipline which 
the Pastors desired to enforce. 
Such men there probably were 
among them; wherever there is 
a party of liberty, a party of 
licence is pretty sure to try to 
march under its banners; but the 
leaders, some of whom had been 
friends of Calvin, were probably 
men who had no private ends of 
their own to serve, but who on 
public grounds resented the attempt 
to enforce a discipline which expe- 
rience has since shown to be im- 
possible, and which would not now 
be attempted in the narrowest and 
most fanatical sect. Not, however, 
that we ought on this account to 
sympathise with the Libertines. 
They were no doubt fighting the 
battle of what in our day is known 
as religious liberty; but religious 
liberty is a conception not of the 
sixteenth but of the nineteenth 
century, and if a few advanced 
minds were feeling after it, society 
in general was not ripe for it. The 
idea of the Church as a voluntary 
association for religious purposes, 
existing separately from the civil 
society, had not presented itself to 
men’s minds; the Church and the 
State were simply expressions de- 
noting the religious and the secular 
aspect of one and the same society ; 
the Council as the supreme autho- 
rity had the right to regulate not 
only questions of taxation, of 
police, of justice, but also all 
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matters. relating to. religion. and 
worship, and even to the pro- 
prieties of individual and. family 
life. For example, in. addition to 
the interference with Bonivard’s 


domestic. arrangements alluded. to: 


in @ previous article, we find in 
the Register of the Council for 
October 30, 1537, ‘Une épouse 
étant sortie dimanche dernier avec 
les cheveux plus abattus qu'il ne 
se doit faire, ce qui est d’un manu- 
vais exemple et contraire 4 ce qu’on 
leur évangelise, on fait mettre en 
prison sa maitresse, les deux qui 
ont menées et celle qui l’a coiffée.’ 
And again, October 1538, ‘ Défense 
d’aller de nuit par la ville aprés 
neuf heures pour jouer, taverner,’ 
&c. Again, in January 1538, when 
the Pastors had declared that they 
would not administer the Sacra- 
ment to any who had refused to 
subscribe to the Confession of 
Faith, the Council passed a brief 
but decisive decree, ‘ Est. arresté 
qu'on ne refuse la Céne a personne.’ 
And after the expulsion of Calvin 
and Farel, the ministers profess 
their readiness to administer the 
Lord’s Supper at Christmas ‘selon 
Vordonnance qu'il plaira a Mes- 
seigneurs de faire.’ Nor does it 
appear that the rapture between 
Calvin and the civil magistrates 
aross from his objecting to their 
interference in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, but rather from the fact. that 
his view and theirs differed on 
important and even fundamental 
points; and where he disputed and 
resisted their authority, notably in 
the matters of preaching and the 
administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, it was not a question between 
Church and State, but rather be- 
tween clergy and laity. 

Such, then, was the quarrel which 
came to.a crisis in the early part 
of 1538. It turned. finally upon 
two points: the .refusal of the 
ministers to celebrate the Lord’s 
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Supper according to the Bernese 
form, and their repadiation of the 
Council’s authority in the matter 
of preaching. The Council de- 
manded that the | Bernese rite 
should be. observed on Kaster Day; 
the: Pastors’ refused ; on April 20, 
Kaster Eve, the decree was passed, 
‘ Arrété de défendre la chaire 4 Cal- 
vin, s'il refuse 4: administer la Céne a 
la maniére de Berne.’ Great excite. 
ment prevailed; on Easter morn. 
ing the churches were crowded ; 
Calvin appeared in the pulpit at 
St. Pierre, Farel at St. Gervais; 
both refused to administer the 
Sacrament, on the ground that the 
congregation were not in a fitting 
frame of mind to receive it; on 
Easter Monday their banishment 
was decreed by the Council of ‘Il'wo 
Hundred, and on Tuesday it was 
confirmed by the General Council. 

It is not a little remarkable that 
Bonivard, who, as we have seen in 
a former article, had now been two 
years out of his dungeon, and had 
found the new order of things 
established at Geneva, ‘had foretold 
such an issue of events.6 ‘ You 
hated the priests,’ he said, ‘ because 
they were too like yourselves; you 
will hate the preachers because 
they are too unlike you, and in a 
couple of years you will get rid of 
them; without paying them for 
their labours except with stripes.’ 
The man of the world, looking on 
as a disinterested spectator, sees 
that the restless, unruly popula- 
tion of Geneva will not readily 
submit to the yoke of a discipline 
unsupported by supernatural pre- 
tensions, that for them ‘ new Pres- 
byter is but old Priest writ large,’ 
and that having refused to dance 
when the Pope piped, they were 
not likely to lament when Calvin 
mourned to them. 

The movements of Calvin, first. to 
Berne and afterwards to Strasburg, 
where he spent the greater part of 
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his time of banishment, . do not fall 
within our subject ; but, something 
must be said of the course of events 
at Geneva during his absence. If 
his opponents. thought. that his 
banishment would be the signal for 
a period of anarchy, they must have 
been greatly disappointed. . The 
Council seem, in fact, to have dis- 
played an increased amount . of 
energy in matters. pertaining to 
religion, as if to show that they at 
least were not inclined to licence. 
In December 1538, a few months 
after Calvin’s departure, the Council 
ordered all strangers who had not 
communicated to quit the city. in 
ten days ; the following month two 
important citizens were threatened 
with banishment if they absented 
themselves from the Lord’s Supper ; 
in April, measures. were taken 
for noting the names. of all. who 
omitted to communicate on Easter 
Day ; and, as though to show that 
the banishment of the ministers of 
the new religion involved no incli- 
nation to, favour those of the old, 
the priests still remaining in Gene- 
vese territory were summoned to 
appear before the Council to declare 
whether they thought the Mass 
good or not, ‘ Et ceulx qui la voul- 
dront maintenir bonne, qu’ils soyent 
bannys de la ville et aillent se 
retirer ld ot on chante ladite 
messe,’ 7 

Nor was Calvin during. his 
banishment unmindful of the 
Church which he had so loved. The 
removal of the chief pillar of the Re- 
formed faith seemed to the enemies 
of that faith a fitting opportunity 
for endeavouring to win back 
Geneva to the Catholic fold. Ac- 
cordingly the attempt was made. 
Sadolet, the Bishop of Carpentras, 
was to have the honourable office of 
building again what Calvin and his 
fellows had destroyed. Sadolet was 
aman of a very different type from 
one who undertook the same task 


* L’Eglise et [ Etat, par A. Roget, p. 25. 
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early in. the next century, Francis, 
de Sales, He had been Secretary 
to Leo, X. and:-was thoroughly 
imbued, with the spirit of the Re- 
naissanee.. To him probably the 
Reformation; was what Dissent was: 
to the old type of English dignitary 
—not so much a breach of ecclesias- 
tical unity as an uncalled-for dis- 
turbance of the even tenour of life, 
an unnecessary jolting of the coach, 
an. interruption to the more 
serious pursuits of cultivation and 
literature, Sadolet accordingly 
wrote a letter to the Senate and. 
people of Geneva, reminding one 
curiously in,,its. tone of what a 
well-meaning English rector, de- 
ploring the existence. of Dissent 
yet. quite unable to. comprehend 
its. raison d’étre, might address 
to his Nonconformist parishioners. 
‘Why should we be separated? 
Christians were intended to be one; 
you believe as we do in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity ; 
we hold as you do the authority of 
Scripture: is it not at. least safer 
to walk in the old ways, to return to 
the fold which you have deserted, 
than to wander in paths of your 
own choosing which may lead 
you farther than you think?’ .So 
wrote Sadolet ; and though the re- 
collections of the past were too 
fresh in the minds of the Senate 
and, people of Geneva to make it 
very probable that they would 
listen to the voice of the charmer, 
still it was desirable that he should 
be answered, and the only man 
who was really capable of answer- 
ing him was in banishment. Cal- 
vin, however, who was then at 
Strasburg, was informed, of the 
need that existed, and jhe. was not 
the man to hold back like Achilles 
from, the fray on account, of his 
wrongs ; he replied to Sadolet, and 
apparently with such success that 
his adversary did not venture to, 
continue the controversy. It was 
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probably in consequence of this 
intervention of Calvin’s that men’s 
minds began to turn to the question 
of his recall. In September 1540 
the Council charges Amied Perrin, 
a syndic who afterwards became 
one of Calvin’s chief opponents, 
‘de trouver moyen s'il pourroit 
faire revenir Maitre Caulvin.’ In 
October a letter was written to him 
by order of the Council, and in 
the same month* a decree was 
passed: ‘ Pour l’augmentation et 
Yavancement dela parole de Dieu, 
a été ordonné d’envoyer quérir és 
Strasbourg Maitre Jn. Calvinus, 
pour étre notre évangelique en 
cette ville.’ And finally on the 
ist of May, 1541, the sentence of 
exile was formally revoked, and the 
Council declares that it holds Calvin 
and Farel ‘ pour gens de bien et de 
Dieu.’ Calvin, however, who had 
lately married (his wife had been 
chosen for him, and the marriage 
arranged by his friends), was in no 
hurry to accept the invitation ; he 
knew that it was no easy task that 
awaited him, and for a while he 
hesitated ; but at length he con- 
sented, and on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1541, he returned to Geneva 
after three years’ absence, never 
to quit it more till his death in 
1564. 

It would be impossible in the 
space at our disposal to follow out 
the events of these twenty-three 
years ; it must suffice to touch on 
the more salient points. 

1. In returning to Geneva at 
the request of the people, as ex- 
pressed, not by a_ representative 
assembly, but by the General 
Council, of which every citizen was 
a member, Calvin. must have felt 
that his first duty was to introduce 
something more of discipline and 
organisation into the Church. 
His special difficulty was one 
which has already been noticed— 
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the fact that at Geneva Church and 
State were, not in theory only, but 
in actual fact identical, and that 
therefore the Council might reason- 
ably exercise all legislative power 
in a Church in which the ministers 
did not claim to be governors, but 
simply pastors and teachers. The 
ministers, however, must have felt 
the need of some body which should 
more completely represent the 
ecclesiastical aspect of the national 
life, and in which they could them- 
selves make their wishes known, for 
Calvin himself was not a member 
of the Council of Two Hundred till 
long after this; and this was 
supplied by the institution of the 
Consistory, a kind of standing 
Church committee, composed of 
the Pastors and twelve laymen, to 
take cognisance of matrimonial 
causes and ‘ pour faire des remon- 
strances 4 plusieurs qui vivent mal.” 
The erection of a Consistory had 
been urged by him more than once 
before his banishment, but had 
been always resisted by the Council ; 
now, however, it was conceded 
apparently without opposition. But 
it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that in attaining his object 
in the establishment of the Consis- 
tory, Calvin had secured an undis- 
puted supremacy in the Church. On 
the contrary, the Consistory was care- 
fully restricted to the infliction of 
purely spiritual penalties, and the 
Council jealously asserted the right 
of deciding all cases in the last 
instance. Even so entirely ecclesias- 
tical a matter as the right of re- 
pelling from the Communion was 
not allowed to the Consistory. In 
March 1543 it was resolved in the 
Conseil des Soixante ‘ Que le Con- 
sistoire n’ait ni juridiction mi 
puissance de défendre la Céne, sinon 
seulement d’admonester et puis 
faire relation en conseil.’ Always 
it is the Council that decides on the 
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appointment and the removal of 
ministers, on the question of ad- 
mission to communion, on the 
observance or non-observance of 
festivals, even on the details of 
Divine worship and the orthodoxy 
of sermons. No mistake, as we 
have before remarked, can be 
greater than to represent Calvin as 
an ecclesiastical autocrat or the 
Genevese Republicas a Theocracy. 
And Calvin’s influence, though it 
increased greatly in his later years, 
was of a purely moral kind, and was 
exercised in spite of formidable dif- 
ficulties. 

2. Of these difficulties, the most 
threatening came toa crisis about 
twelve years after his return. The 
party of the Libertines, though dis- 
couraged and checked by the 
popular reaction which had brought 
back the expelled ministers in 1541, 
had not ceased to exist; and it may 
well be that the endeavour to 
enforce discipline, through the Con- 
sistory and in the Council, enabled 
them to rally their forces and to 
try one more internecine struggle 
with their adversary. The first 
muttering of the coming storm was 
heard in 1546. Amied or Ami 
Perrin, a citizen of some importance, 
who held the office of Captain- 
General, had been a friend and sup- 
porter of Calvin. Madame Perrin, 
however, seems to have been a 
person of Jess austere principles 
than those which found favour with 
Calvin, and she committed an 
offence which brought her within 
the reach of the law. She gavea 
ball; she was summoned before the 
Consistory ; and as she proved con- 
tumacious, she was sentenced to a 
short imprisonment. Her husband, 
who had been particeps criminis 
(there is no proof that he actually 
danced), left Geneva for a time to 
escape from the law; but Calvin 
wroteand begged him to sacrifice his 
feelings to the public good. Perrin 
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returned, and submitted to a brief 
imprisonment, and for a time he 
seemed to bear no malice for his 
somewhat severe discipline. But 
the next year Perrin was sent into 
France to negotiate a commercial 
treaty. In his absence the irrepres- 
sible Madame Perrin broke out 
again, and this time she was 
banished from the sacred Republic 
to Pregny, a village a few miles from 
Geneva, where now stands the 
sumptuous chateau of Baron de 
Rothschild. From this time Perrin 
became Calvin’s bitterest enemy, 
and threw all his influence into the 
party of the Libertines. 

But the ‘burning question’ of 
the Communion was still yndecided, 
and now blazed up afresh. One 
Berthelier, who had been excom- 
municated by the Consistory, and 
had in consequence been repelled 
from the Sacrament, made a com- 
plaint to the Council. The Council 
decided that it was not tobe refused 
him; the Pastors were not to be 
judges of men’s consciences. At 
the same time,'® they privately 
requested Berthelier not at once to 
press the point, but to absent him- 
self from the Communion at the 
approaching administration. It has 
been generally asserted, that on the 
following day, September 3, 1553, 
the Libertines presented themselves 
in a large body at St. Pierre; 
that they came forward to receive 
the consecrated elements, but Calvin 
refused to administer to them ; and 
that they then left the church en 
masse. It appears, however, from 
the researches of M. Amédée Roget!!! 
that this scene, of which a painting 
exists in the Musée at Geneva, is 
imaginary, and that Berthelier did 
not in fact present himself. He 
raised the question again in the 
following November, and _ the 
Council decided ‘Que quand on 
aura advisé ici en Conseil que la 
Céne se doibge bailler 4 quelcung, 


’ A curious parallel this to a recent case in the Diccese of Gloucester and Bristol, 
" DEglise et ' Etat a Genéve, p. 58. 
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cella doibge avoir lien sans retourner 
au Consistoire.’ When, however, 
it became apparent that to enforce 
this decree would drive the 
ministers again from Geneva, the 
Council suspended its operation un- 
til the other Swiss Churches could 
be consulted ; and in the autumn of 
1554, Berthelier having again 
appeared before the Council to 
press his claim, the Council, greatly 
embarrassed by their desire on the 
one hand not to appear to concede 
the claims of the Consistory, and 
on the other to avoid an entire 
breach with Calvin, had recourse to 
an expedient not wholly unknown 
to the Great Council of the British 
Empire, and referred the ques- 
tion to a Select Committee.!? 
The Committee, as has happened 
since in similar cases, were in no 
hurry to present their report ; and 
when they did, the trumpet gave 
so uncertain a sound that the matter 
was no nearer a settlement than 
before. 

Unable to obtaina decisive victory 
on this field, the Libertines chose one 
on which they might hopeto enliston 
their side the patriotic feeling of 
the citizens. For years, the Pro- 
testant Republic had been the City 
of Refuge for persecuted refugees 
from Savoy, France, Italy,Germany, 
even England, who brought to the 
city of their adoption little but the 
faith for whose sake they had for- 
saken their homes and their pro- 
perty. These new citizens formed 
the rank and file of Calvin’s sup- 
porters, while the Libertines were 
members of old Genevese families. 
Was it to be tolerated that Calvin, 
himself an immigrant, should be 
enabled by the votes of aliens to 
ride roughshod over the citizens 
whose ancestors had fought for the 
liberties of the Republic? There 
was something to be said for this 
view: the Libertines might call 
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themselves representatives of old 
Geneva; but old Geneva was no 
longer possible. For better or for 
worse the State had committed itself 
past recall to ‘ the newe world,’ and 
had broken irrevocably with the 
past. As M. Bungener has pointed 
out,'3 to allow Geneva to fall 
into the hands of the Libertines 
would have been to give her up to 
her old masters, the Bishop and the 
Duke of Savoy. It was in fact the 
old story of the Jews and Gentiles 
in St. Paul’s time; the Libertines 
might be Israel after the flesh, but 
Calvin and his party were the chil- 
dren of promise, the spiritual Israel, 
the true inheritors of the glorious 
traditions of liberty, of self-govern. 
ment, of progress, without which 
Geneva would be but as_ other 
towns. 

This, then, was the battle-field 
on which the Libertines rallied for 
their Jast struggle. Amied Perrin 
in 1553 demanded that the new 
citizens should be deprived of all 
arms except a sword. In the next 
year, an accusation was brought 
against them of conspiring to betray 
Geneva to the Kingof France. In 
1555, repeated complaints against 
them were brought before the 
Council: an enquiry was ordered ; 
but before its result was known, 
the Libertines broke out into open 
revolt. The party of order pre- 
vailed without difficulty; Amied 
Perrin, Berthelier, and another 
leader fled the city ; they were con- 
demned to death in their absence ; 
four persons were actually executed, 
others had their goods confiscated ; 
and the Libertine party was finally 
crushed. 

3. But we must touch, in con- 
clusion, on another subject which 
has left a dark shadow on the his- 
tory of Calvin. Long years before 
the time of which we have now 
been writing, in 1534, when he was 


2 Roget, LI’ Eoglise et [ Etat, p. 63. 
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living at Paris, Calvin had been 
challenged by a young Spaniard, a 
refugee from the Inquisition, named 
Servetus, to a discussion on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He had 
accepted the challenge, but for some 
reason his adversary failed to ap- 
pear. After this, Servetus practised 
as a physician at Lyons and Vienne. 
From the latter place he once more 
entered into communication with 
Calvin, urging upon him that the 
reformation of doctrine had stopped 
far short of its proper goal, and in- 
viting him to place himself at the 
head of a new and more complete 
Reform, which should restore 
Christianity to its true simplicity. 
The doctrinal system of Servetus 
was, in fact, mere Pantheism, and 
he himself seems to have been one 
of those men who are never happy 
but when they are displaying their 
heterodoxies to the public gaze. ‘I 
hold very peculiar views, and your 
son quite agrees with me,’ was the 
remark of an advanced thinker of 
the present day to a terrified Evan- 
gelical mother ; and in somewhat 
the same spirit Servetus seems to 
have delighted in startling Calvin. 
But in 1553 his views had brought 
him into trouble at Vienne ; he was 
condemned to be burnt—‘ Brilé 
tout vif A petit feu,’ in the words of 
the sentence. He escaped from 
prison, and fled to Geneva. Here, 
on the requisition of Calvin, he 
was arrested, and examined at great 
length before the Council. In his 
examination, which lasted over two 
months, he boldly maintained his 
heterodox opinions, and even chal- 
lenged Calvin to a public discus- 
sion, which, however, the Council 
forbade. Once he went so far as to 
demand that Calvin also should be 
imprisoned and put on his defence, 
that they might fight their battle 
out onequal terms. It is probable, 
indeed, as M. Guizot suggests,'* that 
Servetus had built his hopes on the 


4 Life of Calvin, p. 313. 
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suppot of the Libertines, who at 
this time were preparing for their 
final struggle; but, if so, his ex- 
pectations were disappointed. He 
found but little support in the 
Council: the only {hope of escape 
granted to him was, that the Swiss 
Churches were consulted before 
sentence was finally pronounced. 
On October 18 their answers were 
produced before the Council; all, 
without a discordant voice, pro- 
nounced that Servetus must die. 
Accordingly he was condemned, in 
spite of a final effort made by Perrin 
to procure first his acquittal, and 
then an appeal to the Council of 
Two Hundred. One more interview 
took place between him and Calvin; 
but the gulf between them was im- 
passable: Calvin held that unless 
Servetus recanted his errors, with- 
out doubt he must perish everlast- 
ingly, and Servetus was not a man 
to recant under pressure of the fear 
of death. In one respect Calvin 
was inclined to be more merciful 
than the Council: the sentence was 
death by burning, and Calvin en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to pro- 
cure the substitution of the less 
terrible form of death by the 
sword. 

And now what are we to say of 
Calvin’s part in this transaction ? 
For, although the burning of Ser- 
vetus for denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity was demanded by the 
Swiss Churches, and decreed by 
the Council of Geneva, it is certain 
that Calvin must bear the main 
share of the responsibility. In 
forming a judgment on this sub- 
ject, we must bear in mind some 
points which are often overlooked. 
First, in leaving the Church of 
Rome, Calvin and the Reformers 
generally had not in the least sur- 
rendered the conviction that a right 
and orthodox belief is of primary 
necessity for salvation. The Church 
of Geneva was not less dogmatic 
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than the Church of Rome, only its 


dogma was not the same ; secondly, 
the Church of Rome was ready 
enough to cast at Protestants the 
reproach of heresy; and Calvin 
may well have felt that here was a 
great opportunity of showing that 
the chief Protestant Church of the 
Continent was sound on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic 
faith ; and thirdly, the principle of 
liberty of conscience, the idea that 
a man is not to be punished for his 
belief, was absolutely foreign to the 
sixteenth century. That the magis- 
trate was bound to maintain truth 
as well as: to execute justice ; that 
heresy was a crime, to be punished 
like other crimes, only more severely 
as being a direct insult to the 
Divine Majesty ; that the death of 
a heretic might be the saving of 
unnumbered souls whom he might 
have led to eternal perdition ; these 
were the beliefs of all but a few 
advanced and solitary minds. And, 
therefore, though we may regret 
that Calvin did not see that Protes- 
tantism necessarily involved free- 
dom of thought, yet we must 
acknowledge that, had he seen this, 
he would have been three centuries 
in advance of his age, and that he 
must be judged by the standard, 
not of the nineteenth, but of the 
sixteenth century. 

In this paper it has been our ob- 
ject, not to write a life of Calvin, 
but to indicate, very imperfectly, 
his relation to the city with which 
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his name is inseparably connected. 
He was not a spiritual autocrat: 
still less was he, as he has been 
strangely represented, a political 
dictator: rather we may call him 
the Apostle of Geneva. And in 
fact his relation to the Church at 
Geneva reminds us not a little of 
St. Paul’s relation to the Churches 
of Corinth and Thessalonica and 
Galatia. The combination of high 
spiritual pretensions with a very 
humble temporal position; the in. 
tense personal affection for his faith. 
ful disciples, along with the sternest 
and most unsparing denunciation 
of his opponents; the deepest per- 
sonal humility, along with the most 
fixed determination not to be judged 
of man’s judgment; the absence of 
all personal aims, along with the 
utmost inflexibility in asserting his 
personal authority: all these fea- 
tures are in common to the two 
men. What they have not in com- 
mon, and what sets them on an 
altogether different historical level, 
is this, that after eighteen centuries 
the work and the teaching of St. 
Paul is still fresh and living and 
fruitful; whereas after three cen- 
turies the work of Calvin, in all its 
most essential features, is a thing of 
history ; while his teaching, though 
it profoundly modified the belief of 
his own and the succeeding century, 
is now merged in the great current 
of human thought, and mingled 
there with other streams from far 
other sources. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON:! 


By a Crivit ENGINEER. 


HE daily life and movement of 
London may well be regarded 
as one of the chief wonders of the 
world. No subject of contempla- 
tion brings into such strong relief 
at once the merits and the defects 
of the English character. Side by 
side are to be seen the latest im- 
provements of science, and the relics 
of institutions as old as the Nor- 
man Conquest. As a rule, it may 
be said that whatever can be done 
by the energy, the skill, and the 
wealth of individuals, is done not 
only well, but probably better than 
anywhere else; that whatever re- 
quires for its execution the com- 
bination and association of indi- 
viduals is done in every possible 
style, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and that whatever depends on the 
wisdom of modern legislation has 
for the most part been effected with 
as little forethought, prudence, and 
practical wisdom as it is well pos- 
sible for the mind to conceive. 
Thus, for example, we ean fancy 
few more tremendous problems, if 
looked at in advance, and without 
acquaintance with actual facts, than 
the provision of the uninterrupted 
daily supply of food for upwards of 
four millions of people. We know 
how utterly the magnificent re- 
sources of the French empire, when 
wielded by a man whose word was 
law, broke down in the attempt to 
provision one-eighth of that number 
of mouths for a single campaign. 
But the population of London re- 
quires and receives not only daily 
rations adequate for its support, 
but daily luxuries such as are hardly 
elsewhere to be found. The best 


butcher's meat in the world (if we 
except the famous veal of the Plain 
of Sorrento, honourably mentioned 
by Cervantes) ; the finest fish that 
sea or river can supply; the most 
delicate poultry; the game of Eng- 
land, of Scotland, and of Norway; 
the most delicate butter; the fresh- 
est and earliest vegetables; the 
ripest fruit; grapes and ananas 
from their native soil, and from the 
far richer stores reared in English 
hothouses; pears up to the price 
of 301. a dozen; flowers that 
might deck a fairy wedding ;— 
all these things are to be obtained 
in London for their price in silver 
or in gold. And all are to be ob- 
tained with so much ease !—with 
as little trouble, or far less, 
than the country gentleman expe- 
riences in stocking his table from 
his own homestead and garden. 
The capital, the skill, the fore- 
thought, the labour, that must go 
to the provision of this immense 
daily commissariat, are beyond es- 
timation. Yet so easily does the 
machinery work that those who only 
reap the benefit are hardly aware 
that there is anything extraordinary 
in it. It would seem a far more 
notable matter to fail on any given 
day to procure the selected joint 
er the desired fish, than it does to 
partake of a table that is spread 
with the utmost bounty of nature. 
Nor are the purveyors of all this 
goodly store at all apt to contem- 
plate the organisation of the great 
machinery of which they form so 
many interlinking portions. Each 
man, understanding his own busi- 
ness and looking to his own profit, 
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works for the convenience of his 
customers and for his own liveli- 
hood; and it is from the common 
object and well-trained intelligence 
which lead these men to work to- 
gether, and not from any artificial 
or prescribed organisation, that the 
unfailing order and success of the 
entire purveyorship of the metro- 
polis arises. 

If we compare what Londoners, 
as individuals, do for London, with 
what Londoners, as legislaiors and 
as attempting to be rulers, have 
done for that great city, we shall 
be startled at the contrast. , We 
borrow an illustration from the 
pages of Municipal London, a re- 
cently published volume, which 
is a marvel of patient assiduity 
in the collection of information : 

There are 56 separate divisions of the 
metropolis for the purpose of the Building 
Acts; 39 for the purposes of local govern- 
ment ; 37 for the purposes of metropolitan 
board representation ; 30 poor-law unions 
and parishes ; 28 districts of the superin- 
tendent registrar; 21 burial boards; 20 
divisions of the police force; 16 school 
districts ; 15 divisions for militia purposes ; 
13 county court districts ; 10 school board 
divisions ; 10 boroughs; 10 gas companies ; 
10 postal divisions ; 8 water companies ; and 
3 separate county jurisdictions. 


It may be added that these 331 
divisions overlap, cross, and perplex 
one another in every imaginable 
way ; that they represent not only 
the useless multiplication but often 
the contrary application of labour ; 
that they betoken wasted resources, 


purposeless energy, misdirected 
effort, prejudice, obstinacy, helpless- 
ness, mingled in one mighty maze, 
and all without a plan. 
Intermediate between the perfect 
and noiseless working of that auto- 
matic energy to which we first re- 
ferred, and the hopeless chaos of 
metropolitan government,come those 
agencies which, partaking at once of 
private enterprise and of legislative 
organisation, combine the excellence 
of the first with the wrong-headed 
feebleness of the latter. Such, for 
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example, are the eighteen distinct 
associations which discharge the 
important functions of lighting and 
watering the great province which 
we call London. Originating in the 
association of private individuals, 
these companies have provided 
works for their respective service at 
a cost of more than twenty millions 
of money. They supply daily a 
mean quantity of 33 gallons of 
water to each individual inhabitant, 
delivered in his own abode, at the 
low price of 1s. 4d. per metric ton, 
The cost, per inhabitant, of this 
ample supply of the indispensable 
fluid is 6s.6d. per annum. The in. 
habitant of Naples and of Lisbon 
must pay double the price for the 
thirtieth part of the quantity, if he 
gives the water-carrier only a grano 
for a gallon. But a gallon would 
be an extravagant measure. In the 
heat of the Italian summer the 
Neapolitan buys water by the 
bicchiera, or single glass. It is true 
that it is cooled with snow; a luxury 
not required by, and therefore not 
supplied to, the Londoner. Those 
English folk who require ice 
seldom apply it to its most refresh- 
ing purpose, the cooling of pure 
and unmixed water. Again, the 
gas companies, procuring their coal 
from formidable distances, keep the 
thoroughfares of London as bright 
through the night as they are at 
the noon of many a winter day. 
They supply for the public lights of 
London more than a milliard of 
cubic feet of gas in a year. For 
private illumination they supply 
nearly twelve times asmuch. Even 
when, on the occurrence of one of 
those dense blinding fogs which 
are peculiar to localities where the 
dampness of a river valley is laden 
with the smoke of thousands of 
chimneys, they are called upon to 
illuminate a double night in the 
course of twenty-four hours, they 
neither flinch nor fail, although 
they have to call on their customers 
to be economical in their consump- 
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tion of a double allowance of light. 
Thus, as far as the first object of the 
association — adequate supply in 
quantity —is concerned, the gas 
and water companies may fairly 
claim to rank with the private 
purveyors in their claim on public 
gratitude. It is, to some extent, 
otherwise as to the quality. This 
is owing, absolutely, to the sheer 
improvidence of the Legislature; apt 
to give powers, and unapt to annex 
corresponding responsibilities. The 
Legislature—comprising under that 
broad title not Parliament alone, 
but every public and _ private 
authority that was originally estab- 
lished in order to protect the 
public weal—has allowed the 
sources from which the water com- 
panies derive their supplies to be 
polluted, year after year, by in- 
creasing and unchecked abomina- 
tions. And when the natural result 
becomes apparent, an outcry is 
raised, not against the Thames 
Conservancy, or the riparian local 
authorities, or the Government, or 
the Parliament, but against the 
chief sufferers, the water companies 
themselves. With regard to the 
gas companies, the Legislature, in 
giving them corporate powers, has 
taken no adequate heed to preserve 
them from the temptation of co- 
alescing into a vast virtual mo- 
nopoly. It has allowed the sale of 
a privileged article of supply to be 
charged to the metropolis at an 
exorbitant profit. Had the charters 
of the gas companies provided, by 
means of a sinking fund or other 
means, for the extinction of their 
capital within a given and reason- 
able time, and for the reversion of 





































he Ff the property thus paid for to the 
en F inhabitants of the metropolis, the 
of high rate of 10 per cent. of in- 
to Ff terest might not have been unjusti- 
the fable, if it had covered the redemp- 
1eY tion of the property within, say, a 
igh quarter of a century. But to allow 
- such a charge in perpetuity was a 
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Parliament is altogether respon- 
sible. 

At the same time the public are 
more in danger of under-estimat- 
ing than of over-estimating the 
services rendered to London by 
the gas companies. Unfortunately, 
these bodies have not yet been called 
on to furnish such annual and cer- 
tified accounts as those which are 
rendered by the water companies. 
There is thus a question open as to 
how much of the nominal paid-up 
capital of 8,887,286/. (taking the 
figures tabulated by Mr. Firth) 
represents bond fide expenditure. 
As to the loans issued, amount- 
ing to 1,729,212/., the same doubt 
does not arise. The total annual 
expenditure of the companies is 
stated in the work quoted at 
2,767,2661.; of which 2,331,037. is 
set down as cost of manufacture, 
and 247,535l. as that of distribu- 
tion and management. An undis- 
tributed sum of about 110,000. 
goes in salaries and directors’ fees. 
It is probable that some reduction 
might be effected in this cost by 
the consolidation of the services ; 
but there is not now that wasteful 
rival expenditure which formerly 
marked the fury of the gas war. 
The total income of the companies 
is set down at 3,703,198/. Anoma- 
lies exist as to the charges for gas 
made by different companies and to 
different classes of consumers. But, 
if we look at the matter broadly, 
we find that the expenditure of the 
companies is about 75 per cent. of 
their total income, and that this 
working profit of 25 per cent. on in- 
come, which is little more than half 
of that enjoyed, until very recently, 
by the railway companies, does not 
amount to an average dividend of 
9 per cent. on the capital. That 
the rate is high, and that better gas 
might in many instances be ex- 
pected for the prices charged, is 
true. But we see that the powers 
conferred upon the gas companies 
are not more onerous, as far as the 
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public are concerned, than those 
given to the railway companies. 
The total capital expended by 
the water companies to September 
30, 1874, according to a parlia- 
mentary return (No. 421, 1875), 
was 11,069,659/. Their gross re- 
ceipts in that year were 1,233,653/. 
The sum divided amongst the pro- 
prietors was 706,9861. Thus the 
working cost was not more than 
43 per cent. of the gross revenue— 
a position superior to that of the 
most prosperous English railway 
at the present time, although it 
was a rate of expenditure formerly 
attained by theGreat Western. But, 
with a working economy superior to 
that of the gas companies, the divi- 
dend on capital is far lower, amount- 
ing only to 6°38 percent. While the 
metropolis may justly demand the 
advantage of a constant supply of 
water, and while much may be said 
as to the quality of the fluid sup- 
plied by some of the companies, it 
does not appear that any great 
relief from the incidence of water 
rates can be expected by the rate- 
payers. As in the case of the gas 
supply, a certain economy may be 
effected by consolidation of ser- 
vices. Against this economy will 
have to be set off the additional cost 
incurred by obtaining gas of higher 
photometric value, and water of 
greater purity. There remains the 
question of the difference between 
the dividends, now declared under 
the sanction of Acts of Parliament, 
-and the proper rate of interest on 
money invested in industrial under- 
takings. The dividend and interest 
account of the gas companies is 
returned by Mr. Firth at 981,176. ; 
that of the water companies we 
have seen to be 706,986/.; making 
a total of 1,688,162/. The aggre- 
gate of the capitals before stated 
amounts to 21,686,157/., and 54 
per cent. on this sam (which is not 
a rate of interest very tempting to 
the capitalist, considering the liabili- 
ties incurred) comes to 1,192,730. 
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per annum. Thus a sum of abont 
496,oool. per annum represents the 
difference between the actual cost 
defrayed by the Londoner, including 
the profits secured by Parliament to 
the adventurers, for gas and water 
supply, and what he might expect to 
pay if he were entirely free from 
his existing contracts. The total 
amount of gas and water rates 
according to the authorities we 
have cited, is 4,936,881/. per an. 
num; so that the sum which it 
may be urged that the ratepayer 
now pays in excess of what is 
needful, is almost exactly 10 per 
cent. of his total rate. 

It is less easy to ascertain how 
much of the capital sum of 
21,686,1571. represents wasted mo. 
ney, and thus threatens a propor. 
tionate loss to the inhabitants of 
London. As far as money was 
spent in law and parliamentary 
costs, and other incidents of the 
gas war, no doubt it is so much spilt 
milk. But as regards works, pipes, 
mains, and all bond fide expendi. 
ture, the greater part, if not the 
whole, will be utilisable when the 
final plan for the regulation of the 
gas and water supply is settled. 
It would be unreasonable, now that 
experience has taught us how great 
is the demand for these prime ne- 
cessaries of urban life, to forget 
that it is to the enterprise of pri- 
vate companies that we owe the 
advance hitherto made towards the 
full solution of the problem of the 
gas and water supply of London. 
Were our engineering experience 
now what it was in the begin- 
ning of the century, we should be 
apt to regard a prospective out- 
lay of 22,000,000]. as not’ an im- 
moderate price for works which 
should render possible police and 
sanitary arrangements such 4 
those which depend on the illumi- 
nation of the streets and public 
buildings of London, and the sup- 
ply of water from house to house. 

The question of fire insurance, 
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moreover, is here involved. The 
terrible calamity which banished 
the Plague from our metropo- 
lis, and destroyed the historic 
picturesqueness of Old London 
while clearing the ground for a 
London that was anything but 
picturesque, could not have oc- 
curred in the teeth of the supplies 
afforded by water companies such 
as now exist. ‘About 74,000 tons 
or 16,500,000 gallons, of water,’ 
according to Mr. Firth, ‘ were 
thrown by the fire-engines in 1874; 
of this, three fourths was taken 
from the street pipes.’ If we could 
ascertain the approximate value of 
the property thus saved from de- 
struction, or if we could determine 
the amount of reduction which has 
been made in the rates of insurance 
in consequence of the ready supply 
afforded by the water companies in 
case of fire, we should, no doubt, 
find that, after all, there was but 
little room for discontent on the 
part of the Londoner as to the ex- 


penditure actually incurred in this 
essential part of the organisation of 
the public works of a great city. 

It must be remembered that, in 
these particulars, all action of indi- 
vidual choice has almost entirely 


disappeared. It is no longer in the 
power of tho ordinary householder 
to choose between the supply to be 
drawn from his own well, and that 
which is delivered into his cistern. 
It is no longer possible for him to 
make use of the water which falls 
on his premises for domestic con- 
sumption. The pressure of the 
dense mass of humanity on so cir- 
cumscribed an area tends both to 
dry and to poison the wells, while 
it covers roofs and pavements with 
the products of an incessant com- 
bustion. Most of the famous old 
pumps and wells of London are now 
closed, as a sanitary precaution. 
Some of the great manufacturers— 
as the brewers, for example—still 
pump from their own wells; but 
the water which lies within access- 
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ible distance beneath the soil of 
London is steadily diminishing. A 
well was sunk, in 1852, on the pre- 
misés of the Bank of England, for 
the supply of the steam-engines 
and other requirements of that im- 
portant institution. The wise and 
salutary precaution of recording a 
weekly gauge of the water in this 
well has been kept up since that 
time. When first sunk, the depth 
at which the water stood was ninety 
feet below the surface; the stratum 
pierced being the upper chalk, with 
bands of flints. Summeraftersummer 
the level of the well has descended, 
winter after winter it hasrisen; but, 
on the whole, there has been a de- 
pression of the mean annual level 
of the water by fully thirty feet. 
In a stratum like the upper chalk a 
depression of such magnitude re- 
presents not an isolated, but a 
general, phenomenon. There can 
be little doubt that, in other parts 
of London, the level of the sub- 
terrancau waier was lowered by the 
execution of the works of the 
Thames Embankment. The perco- 
lation of the great quantity of water 
that flowed to replace the volumes 
thrown by the constant pumping 
from the foundations of the wall was 
so great as to threaten the stability 
of one of the noblest buildings in 
London. The river terrace of 
Somerset House was actually on 
the move. The completion and 
closing of the Embankment works 
may have arrested this bleeding of 
the springs. But the case of the 
Bank well remains unaffected by the 
experience of the Embankment. 
Again, as to gas, the individual 
Londoner is reduced to something 
like Hobson’s choice. We are far 
from considering coal gas, as at pre- 
sent made and supplied, as the ne 
plus ultra of illumination. With 
the great conveniences and advan- 
tages of a supply thus afforded are 
combined disadvantages of almost 
counterbalancing magnitude. Thus 
we have on the one hand the great 
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readiness with which illumination 
can be effected on any scale, the 
cleanliness of the burners as com- 
pared to those furnished with a 
wick, and the absence of any 
visible reservoirs of oil in the lamp 
itself. Against this we have to set 
the serious drawback of the liability 
of the metropolis to be plunged in 
sudden darkness by any violence 
offered to the gas mains or gas 
holders, by a strike of the servants 
of the gas works, or by any ex- 
plosive accident occurring in the 
process of manufacture. Nor are 
these merely imaginary evils, Lon- 
don was very near ezperiencing the 
effects of a strike not so very long 
since. And it has occurred to the 
present writer to behold the city of 
Naples plunged into sudden dark. 
ness by the blowing up of a 
steam frigate, the Carlo Terzo, in 
the harbour. In that case there 
was 20 direct connection between 
the explosion and the mains or re- 
servoirs of the gas supply. The 
occurrence took place about eleven 
P.M. on a Sunday, when the great 
opera house of San Carlo was 
crowded. Snddenly every light 
within as well as without the 
building (with the happy ex- 
ception of a few gas torches) was 
extinguished, with an explosion 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen on 
the spot. The terror, both in the 
theatre and throughout the city, was 
extreme. The pavements of the 
streets, for a radius of nearly a mile 
from the port, were whitened by 
the pulverised glass of the windows 
of the houses, which were blown 
out from their frames, and shivered 
on the lava blocks on which they 
fell. Not a house in a large district 
of the city had a window left whole 
on the following morning. It was 
the sudden concussion of the air 
that was caused by the explosion of 
the powder magazine of the frigate 
that caused the extinction. of the 
lights. The supply of gas was 
forced back into the pipes, only, it 
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is true, for a second or so, but 
with the effect of cutting off the 
supply from the flame, which in. 
stantly disappeared, and which re. 
quired to be relighted before the 
supply of gas, that immediately 
after poured forth into the atmo. 
sphere, could be converted to its 
proper use. Meantime it spread its 
odour through the city, and served 
to heighten the alarm. This isa 
very alarming description of acci- 
dent to which all gas supply is 
exposed. 

Again, the effect of gas on the 
nervous organisation of the con- 
sumers is bad. So great is the 
luxury of brilliant light, that the 
illumination of rooms, public or 
private, is generally much in excess 
of the light of day—to the undue 
excitement of the optic nerves. 
The quantity of the light, espe. 
cially as reflected from paper, is 
very trying to the eye; and men 
who have to read or write much, 
and especially those who have to 
draw by artificial light, suffer far 
less from the use of a shaded candle 
or oil lamp than from that of gas. 
Again, it is a well-known fact that 
no plants will live in a room illa- 
minated or heated by gas; and the 
inference from the visible effect of 
the escaping fumes on the vegetable 
economy to that of its more 
subtle effect on the animal economy 
is not far to seek. It is thus, first, 
on the ground of convenience, and 
secondly and principally on that 
of economy, that the claims of gas 
to be regarded as the best known 
mode of illumination must be based. 

The supply of the coal required 
by the gas companies is an in- 
stance of the admirable working of 
that system of private supply and 
distribution to which we_ before 
referred. From January 1 to March 
31, 1876, no less than 945,509 tons 
of coal were imported into London 
in 1,585 ships; while 1,329,898 
tons were delivered by railway—al- 
most exclusively by the London and 
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North Western, the Great Northern, 
the Great Western, the Midland, 
and the Great Eastern lines. Out 
of the total imports of coal in the 
month of March, amounting to 
729,663 tons, 166,144 tons were 
re-exported, or conveyed beyond 
the limits of the coal district, leav- 
ing for the consumption of London 
in that month 563,519 tons. Out of 
a total annual expenditure (in manu- 
facture of gas) of 2,331,037/., as 
much as 1,773,701., or 76 per cent., 
is tabulated by Mr. Firth as the cost 
of coal. The total gas made in a 
year may be taken, in round num- 
bers, as 14 milliards of cubic feet. 
Mr. Firth’s figures, indeed, only 
amount to about the thousandth 
part of that amount, or, to be exact, 
to 13,959,522 cubic feet; but it is 
evident that an error must have 
crept into the heading of the table, 
and ‘that thousands of feet’ 
should have been put instead of 
‘feet.’ If we consider that each 
ton of coal supplies 9,000 cubic feet 
of gas, which is somewhat under 
the mark aimed at in gas works, 
it will be tantamount to making 
the cost of coals to the gas 
companies somewhere between 
22 and 23 shillings per ton. To 
add 24 per cent. to such a price 
for the cost of manufacture can- 
not be regarded as an excessive 
expenditure. 

The illuminating power of the 
London gas may be taken as deter- 
mined in the terms of the bill 
which was prepared and brought 
into the House of Commons by Sir 
James Hogg, Sir Andrew Lusk, and 
Mr. Goldney, in February 1876. 
According to the 8th clause of this 
bill, the common gas supplied by 
each company shall be such as to 
produce, when consumed at the rate 
of five cubic feet per hour in a 
Sugg’s London Argand burner, a 
light equal in intensity to the light 
produced by sixteen candles. The 
pressure at which this gas is to be 
delivered is specified to be such as to 
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balance a column of water of one 
inch in height from sunset to 
midnight, and of six-tenths of an 
inch in height from midnight to 
sunrise. The gas is to be wholly 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen. 
A maximum price is contemplated 
by the bill, with a sliding scale as to 
dividend. The price thus fixed is 
38. gd. per thousand feet of common 
gas; a penny increase or decrease in 
this price being taken as equivalent 
to one quarter per cent. increase or 
decrease in the annual rate of divi- 
dend. We have before seen that 
the net profit of the gas companies 
is approximately equal to 25 per 
cent. of their gross revenues. This 
rate, if maintained, would yield, 
under the terms of the bill, a 
profit of srd. per thousand 
feet of gas, so that the relation on 
which the sliding scale has been 
based is not readily obvious. Ten 
per cent. on the capital of the com- 
panies has generally been regarded 
as the admissible rate of profit. 
But this question is complicated by 
the doubt how far nominal capital 
represents bond fide useful expendi- 
ture. We trust, however, — that 
enough has been said to indicate 
the broad principles on which the 
subject ought to be discussed. 

We have as yet been able only to 
touch on the skirts of some of the 
gravest difficulties which underlie 
the perplexed question of the muni- 
cipal government of London. It is 
past doubt that the actual state of 
the metropolis, in an administrative 
point of view, is a scandal to the 
country and to the age. The mag- 
nitude of that scandal, as viewed 
from the standpoint of the states- 
man or the philosopher, is, however, 
greatly diminished when the same 
subject is regarded from a practical 
point of view. Our arrangements 
for governing our neighbours are 
of the most complex, perverse, and 
grotesque perplexity. But, on the 
other hand, our neighbours, to- 
gether with ourselves, get on re- 
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markably well in those matters in 
which there is no manner of 
Government interference about 
them. In the first of all problems 
as to the welfare of a great city— 
its daily provisionment—where no 
legislative interference throttles 
the energy of private industry, a 
stupendous machinery is in daily 
movement, with imperceptible 
friction, and with admirable success. 
It is precisely as we advance from 
the field of private energy and in- 
stinctive combination to that of 
legislative interference, that we 
find imperfections creep in. It does 
not follow that legislative inter- 
ference can be dispensed with. But 
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it does follow that the entire pro. 
blem is not so hopelessly obscure as 
may at first be imagined. If what 
we have done ourselves, by the 
unfailing instinct of our industrial 
energy, be admirable, while what 
we have attempted to control 
artificially, and to regulate rather 
by men of talk than by men of 
action, be contemptible, we have at 
least a very broad hint as to the 
direction in which we ought to turn 
when we endeavour to sweep away 
some of the numerous hardships, 
mischiefs, and anomalies which still 
fetter the industry and impair the 
welfare of the metropolis of the 
British Empire. 

F. R.C. 
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HEN, in 1835, the rotten and 

corrupt municipal institu- 
tions which existed throughout the 
kingdom were extinguished, and a 
reform based on the sound principles 
of representation and responsibility 
was brought about, London was 
excluded from the benefits of that 
most important measure ; and, with 
the exception of the partial reform 
effected in 1855, to which reference 
will be hereafter made, the metro- 
polis has been denied advantages 
and privileges which the smallest 
provincial town can claim. The 
City of London was not even 
touched by the legislation of 1855, 
and it remains, as Mr. Gladstone 
once truly remarked, ‘the only 
unreformed corporation in the 
kingdom.’ The exclusion of the 
metropolis from the beneficial re- 
form of 1835 arose from two causes : 
the one being that the Commis- 
sioners appointed in 1833 to inquire 
into the condition of municipalities 
and local government in towns 
throughout the kingdom did not 
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include London in their first Report, 
which was presented to Parliament 
in 1834; the other being the sup- 
posed peculiar position of the 
metropolis as contradistinguished 
from all other towns. The former 
reason soon ceased to apply, for the 
Commissioners in 1837 issued their 
second report, which was entirely 
confined to the condition of London. 
The Report is a very valuable one, 
though the suggestions it contains 
lack that precision and definiteness 
which might have been expected 
at the hands of such very able men. 
In the meantime, however, Parlia- 
ment had dealt with the municipal 
corporations throughout the pro- 
vinces, the condition of which, as 
shown by the first report, was so 
bad as to brook no delay; and as 
the Commissioners did not sufli- 
ciently press the want of reform 
in London, the matter was per- 
mitted to drop; and other Com- 
missioners had to be appointed, 
fresh evidence taken, and years had 
to elapse before it was revived : the 
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state of London meanwhile getting 
from bad to worse. What princi- 
pally induced the Royal Commis- 
sioners to hesitate recommending a 
sweeping measure of reform (though 
they said they saw no reason why 
London should be exceptionally 
treated and not placed in a position 
similar to other municipalities) was 
the resistance of the City Corpora- 
tion, who urged that they possessed 
ample powers to effect all necessary 
reform from within not merely so 
far as the city proper went, but 
over the whole extent of the metro- 
polis; and their distinct promise to 
doso. It is more than questionable 
whether the Corporation possessed 
the power they alleged they had, 
and, judging by results, it is more 
than probable that, even if they had 
the power, they never intended to 
use it and to fulfil their promise. 
At any rate no steps have ever 
been taken to give effect to the 
promise. And moreover, the Cor- 
poration, by that wisdom which 
characterises all its actions, took 
means to avert the evil day, and, 
by electing Lord John Russell as 
one of the members for the City, 
they effectually silenced the princi- 
pal voice that had proclaimed the 
want of reform in the Corporation. 

There was nothing after all so 
very exceptional in the state of 
London at that time to distinguish 
it from several other boroughs 
which had to undergo reform. 
The City of London alone had 
municipal institutions. The metro- 
polis outside was utterly destiiute 
of them. The City was governed 
undercharters obtained from several 
kings. As London grew in im- 
portance and power, which, of 
course, from the fact of its being 
the capital of the kingdom, the 
abode of the sovereign, and the 
seat of the legislature, it did in 
a& more marked degree than any 
other town or city, it overleapt 
its territorial limits, and outside 
grew suburbs which in the course 
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of time have become merged into 
one huge province covered with 
houses. The City maintained ex- 
clusively the municipal privileges 
conferred by the charters; the 
suburbs were merely portions of 
many parishes, and subject to pa- 
rochial rule, save, as was the case 
in many localities, where local 
Acts of Parliament created a dif- 
ferent state of things. 

Such was the condition of Lon- 
don in 1834-ssimilar in all re- 
spects to many a provincial city 
and town. One instance will show 
this. If we take Bristol, there the 
city occupied but a small area as 
compared with the town created 
by the commercial enterprise of 
its citizens in modern times. 
The city, small as it was, was 
the only part of Bristol having 
municipal government. Thesuburbs 
were ruled under the parochial 
system. But the Commissioners 
of 1834 recommended that in 
Bristol, as elsewhere, the limit of 
the municipality ought to be ex- 
tended so as to comprise in one ho- 
mogeneous mass the whole modern 
town. Upon that principle Par- 
liament legislated in 1835. The 
case of Bristol was identical with 
that of many other towns, and it 
was identical also with London. 
This the Commissioners themselves 
admitted in their report in 1837, 
when they confessed they saw no 
reason why the course Parliament 
had taken with Bristol and other 
places should not be applied to the 
metropolis. 

In the general municipal reform 
Parliament adopted as one of its 
cardinal principles the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners 
‘to include the whole of the modern 
town within the new boundary.’ 
This was done with regard to Par- 
liamentary boroughs in 1832, and 
the same principle was adopted in 
1835 for municipal purposes. But 
the most important principle of 
all was that to remedy the evil 









which existed almost everywhere 
‘where the corporate bodies exist 
independently of the communities 
among which they are found, where 
the corporations look upon them- 
selves, and are looked upon by the 
inhabitants, as separate and ex- 
clusive bodies, and in which all 
identity of interest between the 
eorporation and the inhabitants 
has disappeared.’ The principle 
was the making the governing 
authority elective by the general 
ratepayers of the town or city. 
In very many boroughs the cor- 
porations were utterly independent 
of the inhabitants and were self- 
elective. From this glaring defect 
the City of London was practically 
free, for there, from very remote 
times, the election of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Councillors 
has been vested in the citizens; 
though the electorate was not of the 
most popular kind. But that ad- 
vantage did not extend beyond the 
limit of the City area, which covers 
barely 700 acres of ground, and in 
the 70,000 acres upon which the 
rest of the metropolis stands, chaos 
reigned supreme. Out of the entire 
metropolis, the City alone had any 
pretensions to municipal govern- 
ment, for we cannot look upon 
the Corporation of the City of 
Westminster as other than a mere 
phantom, with scarcely more than 
a nominal existence. The rest of 
the metropolis was under the pa- 
rochial system of local government, 
with this additional complicating 
influence, that in many places where 
the owner of alarge estate con- 
verted his fields into building plots, 
a local Act of Parliament had to be 
obtained to regulate the local man- 
agement of the district proposed to 
be built upon. There was also a 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, 
comprising no less than 1,065 mem- 
bers, empowered to superintend the 
drainage of London outside the City . 
In 1847 that commission was re- 
duced to twenty-three, then changed 
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to thirty-four, afterwards vary. 
ing between eleven and sixteen 
members. Of this commission, all 
that can be said is that ‘it was 
successful in heaping up debt and 
little else.’ Under many of the 
local acts (and these acts numbered 
over three hundred) the governing 
board were self-elective, with life 
tenure of office, rates were levied 
and spent without the slightest re. 
sponsibility to the rated, and the 
condition of London had become a 
byeword and a disgrace. 

This was the state of affairs when 
in 1854 a Royal Commission was 
issued to inquire into the state of 
the Corporation of the City of Lon. 
don. The Commissioners were the 
Right Hon. H. Labouchere (after. 
wards Lord Taunton), Sir John 
Patteson, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Cornewall Lewis. They 
examined a large number of wit- 
nesses, both favourable and unfa. 
vourable to the Corporation ; took 
a large mass of important evidence, 
and, on the whole, made a very 
valuable report, suggesting very 
thorough reforms of the City Cor- 
poration, so as to bring it into 
harmony with the legislation of 
1835. In some respects they pro- 
posed to apply to the Corporation 
even more advanced reforms than 
those comprised in the Municipal 
Corporations Act. In their report, 
however, they offered some remarks 
on the general question of metro- 
politan government (with which 
they had really nothing to do, as 
thescope of their inquiry was limited 
to the state of the Corporation of 
the City), which coming from them 
carried very great weight. In con- 
sidering those suggestions, it should 
be bornein mind that they originated 
in a gratuitous expression of opinion 
by the Lord Mayor in giving his 
evidence before them. When asked 
the question whether he thought it 
advisable to extend the limits of the 
City so as to include the entire 
capital in one municipal organiza- 
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tion, the answer was, ‘ You have 
already the City and its Corporation ; 
you have, in addition, seven par- 
liamentary districts, and as the 
Legislature has already decided to 
enfranchise other portions of the 
metropolis as parliamentary bo- 
roughs, the Legislature ought to 
complete the work by enfranchising 
them for municipal purposes also.’ 
The Commissioners appear to have 
been captivated by the ingenious 
suggestion thrown out by the wily 
representative of the City. ‘We 
think, indeed,’ they said, ‘if an at- 
tempt were made to give a municipal 
organization to the entire metropolis 
by a wider extension of the present 
boundaries of the City, the utility 
of the present Corporation as an 
institution suited to its present 
limited area would be destroyed ; 
while at the same time a municipal 
administration of an excessive mag- 
nitude, and therefore ill adapted to 
the wants of the other parts of the 
metropolis would be created. But 
we see no reason why the benefit of 
municipal institutions should not be 
extended to the rest of the metro- 
polis, by its division into municipal 
districts, each possessing a municipal 
government of its own.’ The Com- 
missioners appear to have been 
oblivious of the fact that the sugges- 
tions of very radical reforms whic} 
they made to the Corporation were 
strong evidence that it was an in- 
stitution unsuited even to its limited 
area, and that if they were carried 
into effect, they would practically 
be a destruction of the old Corpora- 
tion. The area of London is so 
vast, they thought, that the dwellers 
in Hackney would know little, and 
care less, of the state of Lambeth ; 
and that what might be. meat for 
Bethnal Green would be poison in 
Belgravia; and that for that reason 
there would be wanting that com- 
munity of interest and local know- 
ledge without which, in their opinion, 
municipal government would be 
very imperfect, if not positively 
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banefal; while the enormous popu- 
lation, and the magnitude and 
diversity of the interests which 
would be under the care of the 
municipal body would render its 
administration a work of insur- 
mountable difficulty. Such were 
the timid views of statesmen twenty- 
two yearsago. With the experience 
of years this timidity has been 
lessened ; and very few would now, 
we think, deem (even with the 
enormously increased population 
of this day) the government of 
London . too big for one. central 
body. Modern experience has 
well-nigh dispelled the unfounded 
fears which lay at the foundation 
of the cautious recommendations of 
the Commissioners of 1854, while 
recent legislation clearly tends to 
bring us yearly nearer a system of 
a united local administration for 
London. We have the education 
of the whole metropolis under one 
board of management. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board exercises 
full jurisdiction over the whole area, 
as does also the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in certain matters. Even 
with all their half-heartedness the 
Commissioners of 1854 made one 
valuable suggestion to the effect 
that, if the Legislature adopted 
some such scheme as the creation 
of the parliamentary boroughs into 
municipal districts, there should be 
established over all a supreme board 
of works, to be entrusted with the 
performance of works common to 
the whole metropolis, to the exclu- 
sion even of the City Corporation 
beyond a representation on the 
board. 

In 1855 the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act had been tried for twenty 
years, and had produced a change 
over towns the benefit of which it 
was impossible to overestimate. 
London in the meantime had run 
riot in confusion, ruled, or rather 
misruled by a medley of irrespon- 
sible boards having conflicting in- 
terests, and wasting their strength 
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in squabbling and in the grossest 
jobs. Confusion characterised the 
action of the authorities, and the 
ratepayers were in a state of abso- 
lute helplessness. To give an idea 
of the state of things in 1855 it is 
only necessary to refer to Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall's speech on introducing 
the Bill for the Local Management 
of the Metropolis. The Strand 
alone, between Northumberland 
House and Temple Bar, was under 
no less than nine distinct paving 
authorities, whose bounds and limits 
were most perplexing. In some 
places the entire street was 
under one authority ; a few yards 
off the line of boundary between 
two parishes was the centre of 
the road. Between these parishes 
there was a permanent fend, and it 
frequently happened that one side 
of the street would be watered in 
the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. The condition of London 
was worse than any township in the 
country. Governed by about three 
hundred different bodies (compri- 
sing, it is computed, over 10,000 
members) variously constituted and 
diversely empowered under hun- 
dreds of local and private acts, the 
grossest waste of power and neglect 
of work were possible. The evil 
was so great that Parliament, even 
during the anxious days of the 
Crimean War, had to consider 
the subject. Sir Benjamin Hall, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
was, as we have said, entrusted 
to bring in a measure. This he 
introduced with a speech which 
showed he was well acquainted 
with the abuses to be remedied 
and the anomalies to be removed ; 
but the bill he introduced, which 
afterwards became law, fell far 
short of the requirements of the 
case, and prove him to have been 
a shortsighted and timid states- 
man, lacking the power to grasp 
the subject he took in hand, and 
devoid of the courage necessary to 
carry out an efficient scheme of 
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reform. Even the hesitating re. 
commendations of the Commis. 
sioners of 1854 were too radical 
for him, and his mind inclined to 
that parochialism which hitherto 
had been the source of all abuses. 
Even while admitting that much 
good has resulted from the reform 
carried out by Sir Benjamin Hall, 
it is impossible not to think that a 
great opportunity was lost, and 
we are inclined to attribute much 
of the beneficial change which the 
last twenty years have seen more 
to the effect of the publicity which 
affects public work in these days, 
than to any improvement in the 
vestry system which was effected 
in 1855. Itis quite true that Sir 
Benjamin Hall put an end to all 
self-elective permanent and _ irre- 
sponsible boards or committees, 
and made the members of vestries 
be directly elected by the ratepayers. 
It is true also that his measure 
tends towards securing uniformity 
of government, and that in estab- 
lishing a Board of Works he 
effected a great change; still the 
reform might well have proceeded 
on sounder principles, and neither 
his vestries nor his central board 
are the emanations of a genius. 
The usefulness of Lord Llanover’s 
reform can only be judged by ex- 
perience. The system has now 
been in practice for twenty years, 
so that it is not at any rate 
premature to subject it to fair 
criticism, and to indicate where lay 
its defects and shortcomings. That 
it is full of glaring anomalies, that 
it is costly and wasteful, and that 
it is inefficient and unsatisfactory, 
will, we think, be manifest, from 
the following brief review of the 
past twenty years. 

Sir Benjamin Hall found London 
(excluding the City, of course) 
devoid of anything like muni- 
cipal organisation. When he tried 
his ’prentice hand to reduce the 
chaos into order he undertook a 
task of immense magnitude and 
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difficulty. It was an undertaking 
which might well have taxed the 
utmost capacity of far abler men. 
It required more than an acquaint- 
ance with parochial affairs, it 
required the vigour of mind and 
courage of action of a great states- 
man. The very magnitude and 
wealth of the metropolis raised it 
into a question imperial in its cha- 
racter. And to say that Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall was not equal to it is no 
injustice to his memory, for he only 
failed where many others would 
have failed likewise. 

What he did was to reduce the 
number of local authorities by 
establishing vestries and district 
boards—dividing the metropolis, for 
that purpose, into thirty-nine dis- 
tricts. This really was a very small 
and timid reform, for it left London 
practically under the parochial sys- 
tem. In doing this he neither 
accepted the statesmanlike recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of 
1837, nor did he act onthe narrower, 
yet intelligent, suggestions of the 
Commissioners of 1854. Perhaps 
the principal change effected was 
the extinguishment of self-elected 
bodies ; but in giving into the hands 
of the ratepayers the election of 
vestrymen, Sir Benjamin Hall so 
managed to make provisions as to 
the mode of election, that the rate- 
payers, though it ought to interest 
them deeply, are scarcely informed 
as to how, when, or where elections 
take place ; and the consequence is, 
that our vestries and district boards 
are to all intents and purposes 
constituted by the influence of 
cliques rather than by the healthy 
action of the general body of rate- 
payers. And it follows, that vestry- 
men are drawn principally from 
certain classes—small shopkeepers, 
builders, and publicans, to the almost 
entire exclusion of men of position 
and intelligence. In fact, the di- 
vision of the metropolis into so many 
inconsiderable districts, each with 
a vestry or board of from forty to 
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one hundred and twenty members, 
rendered the office one of such mean 
importance that, except in one or 
two districts, the men who ought 
to control the local government of 
the metropolis, keep entirely aloof 
fromit. The work which originally 
devolved upon the vestries was con- 
fined to local drainage and street 
improvements; but during the last 
twenty years they have been en- 
trusted with the carrying out of 
nearly every sanitary measure which 
the Legislature has sanctioned— 
forming, in fact, the Local Boards 
of Health of the metropolis. And 
their conduct as such sanitary au- 
thorities is, to say the least, dis- 
creditable. They have power to 
compel the disuse as habitations 
of underground cellars, but these 
unwholesome places are still, in 
many parts of London, as much 
used as ever. They are authorized 
to establish mortuaries in the several 
districts ; in very few instances have 
they exercised this most necessary 
power, and notwithstanding the 
repeated complaints of coroners and 
juries, dead bodies are allowed to 
remain in inhabited rooms—the 
source of much mischief in scattering 
disease and epidemics. The Baths 
and Washhouses Act, except in very 
few parishes, is utterly ignored. 
The inspection and regulation of 
slaughter-houses and other ob- 
noxious places, which for years had 
been entrusted to the vestries, was 
so indifferently done that the Legis- 
lature by a recent measure has 
deemed tit to take it out of their 
hands and to confer the task upon 
the Metropolitan Board. With re- 
gard to the public health, it is true 
that every vestry has been obliged to 
appoint a medical officer; but in 
most vestries, wherever the medical 
officer shows any signs of an inten- 
tion to work his office with thorough- 
ness, every obstacle is placed in his 
way, and the mode to win the good 
opinion of the vestry is for the 
officer to do as little as possible. 
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In many cases, also, these medical 
officers are paid on a scale which 
clearly cannot command the entire 
services of an efficient man. The 
Wandsworth district, for instance, 
covering an enormous area, appoints 
four medical officers of health at 
the liberal salary of sol. each. Is 
it to be thought for a moment that 
a professional man can afford to 
devote his best energies for such 
paltry pay. He must mainly de- 
pend on his private practice, and 
so far as he attends to his practice 
he must neglect his public duties. 
The vestries also have been em- 
powered to establish free libraries 
in the metropolis, but only in one 
parish has this been done; and 
elsewhere, where attempts were 
made on the part of the public to 
establish such, the scheme was 
thwarted in every instance through 
the direct influence of the vestry- 
men. They complain of the ex- 
pense of such institutions—which 
really would be very little—but 
think nothing of spending 30,000!/. 
in the building of a vestry hall. 
Such are the firstfruits of the vestry 
system in London. And such will 
it continue to bear so long as the 
vestries and boards are recruited 
from back streets and beer-shops. 
It is manifest that the ‘ parochial 
system,’ to quote Sir William Fraser, 
is utterly inadequate for metropo- 
litan government; and that Sir 
Benjamin Hall’s scheme has been 
tried and found wanting. 

The creation of a Metropolitan 
Board of Works, so far as it was an 
admission of the principle that Lon- 
don is not too large to be governed 
by one central body, and that the 
highest interests of the community 
ought to be entrusted to the control 
of a municipal body exercising juris- 
diction over the entire area of the 
metropolis, was a step in the right 
direction. But the constitution of 
the Board is as faulty as it could be. 
The Board consists of forty-five 
members—the representatives of the 
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City and the thirty-eight districts 
and parishes into which London was 
divided by the Act of 1855. The 
City is represented on the Board by 
three members, six of the larger 
parishes have two representatives 
each, other parishes are represented 
by one member each, and where 
several of the smaller parishes were 
united into districts, the districts 
so formed are represented each by 
one member, save in the case of two 
districts which are again joined to- 
gether for the purpose of sending 
one representative to the Board. 
The class of men on the Board is 
identically the same as those whose 
presence predominates in the various 
vestries by whom they are elected, 
and as a rule they are vestrymen 
themselves. The gravest objection 
to the constitution of the Board is 
the fact that its members are elected 
not directly by the body of rate- 
payers but by the vestries and dis. 
trict boards; whereby that sense 
of responsibility which should exist 
between the ratepayers and those 
who spend the rates is weakened if 
not practically removed. We have 
already shown that the vestrymen 
are not elected after the best man- 
ner for the public interest, and that 
the men who aspire to the office are 
not drawn from the best sources: a 
fact due chiefly to the reason that 
the office of vestryman is not looked 
upon as such a post of honour as is 
likely to induce intelligent men to 
seek a seat on a vestry board. 
Even the Board of Works, though 
it is a central council of no mean 
importance, does not occupy that 
position in the public esteem to 
which it is from the magnitude of 
its duties entitled; and the effect of 
its members being elected by coteries 
of vestrymen and not by the rate- 
payers at large, is that the Board is 
made up of men occupying anything 
but a high social position. Had it 
not been successful in obtaining a fair 
start under the leadership of a very 
able paid chairman—the late Sir J. 
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Thwaytes—there is every reason to 
believe that it would have lament- 
ably broken down and would by this 
time have been superseded. 

The work with which the Board 
was entrusted originally was limited 
practically to the main drainage ; 
but during the last twenty years, 
for want of a fitter body, the 
Board, under numerous Acts of 
Parliament, has had delegated to it 
various other important duties, 
some of which they have not even 
attempted to grapple with. The 
embankment of the Thames and 
certain definite street improve- 
ments are amongst the most im- 
portant of these additional functions 
entrusted to the Board. With un- 
limited money at its back, this 
kind of work has been on the 
whole well done, though probably 
with great extravagance, and, as 
was proved before a Parliamentary 
Committee, with no little jobbery. 
The miscellaneous jurisdiction which 
the Board now possesses com- 
prises the control of the fire bri- 


gade, the supervision and regula- 
tion of streets and buildings, the 


regulation of obnoxious trades 
and slaughterhouses, and the car- 
riage and keeping of explosive 
substances, the regulation of parks 
and open spaces, and the creation 
of new parks. The Tramways Act 
gives the Board power either to 
construct tramways itself, or to 
allow private companies to do so. 
The application of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act is also 
vested in the Board. The licensing 
and control of baby farms, under 
the Infant Life Protection Act is 
also vested in the same authority. 
The Board exercises the only con- 
trol which the ratepayers possess 
over the gas and water companies, 
and last Session of Parliament it 
was created the local authority 
for the metropolis (outside the few 
acres forming the City of London) 
for the carrying out of the impor- 
tant provisions of the Artizans’ 
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Dwellings Act. Other matters 
have also from time to time been 
relegated to the Board, not be- 
cause the Legislature thinks the 
Board is constituted in the best 
way for the exercise of such fune- 
tions, but simply because there is 
no choice—the Board being the 
only body having any municipal 
fanctions extending over the 
entire area of the metropolis. 

If we consider the conduct of 
the Board with reference to many 
of these matters we shall not lack 
matter for a very serious indictment. 
Their conduct in the matter of the 
gas question is perhaps the most ob- 
jectionable. The story would be too 
lengthy for our space. Those who 
wish to learn all about it should 
consult a most valuable work just 
published from the pen of Mr. 
Firth. Suffice it to say here that 
not only have the Metropolitan Board 
indicated no scheme in the interest 
of the ratepayers, but have actually 
gone out of their way to oppose 
bills in Parliament introduced in 
the interest of the ratepayers both 
by private individuals and by the 
City Corporation. In regard to 
the waterworks their conduct has 
been almost as bad. They have in 
no way endeavoured to carry out 
the important powers which have 
been conferred upon them by the 
Legislature, but have, to all intents 
and purposes, played into the hands 
of the companies, at which one is 
almost inclined to cease to wonder 
when we find a member of the 
Board dying possessed of very large 
interest in the way of shares in the 
gas and water companies. It is 
true the Board of Works and the 
City Corporation have entered into 
a sort of compact of late to secure 
to themselves better control over 
these companies, but that at the 
best is a very unreal alliance. The 
jealousy existing between these 
rival bodies is too great to permit 
of a long-continued harmonious 
working together for the public in- 
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terest ; some members of the City 
Corporation, with a candour which, 
however much we may regret the 
truth of it, is still commendable, 
characterised the compact as an 
‘unholy alliance.’ The spirit of 
rivalry is very great, and each is 
far more anxious to obtain the 
ascendency over the other than it 
is to forward the interests of the 
unfortunate ratepayers. This ri- 
valry and jealousy is most costly 
and expensive; and, what is far 
worse, retards the carrying out of 
measures or the performance of 
works absolutely necessary. It is 
quite clear that the two bodies can- 
not much longer be permitted to 
exist, and that London must be 
brought under the municipal con- 
trol of one supreme authority. 
That the Metropolitan Board is 
not fit, as at present established, 
for that important position, has 
already, we think, been sufficiently 
shown. But if the Metropolitan 


Board is unfit, the Corporation of 
the City of London is ten thousand 
times more objectionable. 

The City Corporation thirty years 
ago was characterised by Lord 
Brougham, himself a freeman of 
the City, as the giant abuse amongst 


municipal corporations. And so it 
is at this day. It has resisted un- 
flinchingly, and with a success which 
must astonish those who do not 
know how unscrupulous the City 
Corporation is in the use of weapons 
to maintain its privileges, every 
attempt at reform. When the Com- 
missioners of 1834 presented their 
report in 1837, recommending the 
application of the same policy for 
the metropolis as* had been ap- 
plied to the municipal corporations 
throughout England and Wales, 
the Government which had suc- 
cessfully effected the great reform 
of 1835 was considerably weaker in 
power, with very small majorities ; 
the City took advantage of its weight 
in the lobby, and by such discredit- 
able means prevented the introduc- 
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tion of the Reform Bill promised by 
Lord John Russell. At the next 
general election, pursuing the policy 
which the City pursues to this day 
whenever it has the opportunity, 
it acted the part of the wise 
steward in the proverb and made 
friends of its attackers: elect. 
ing Lord John Russell as one 
of its representatives. Reform 
of the Corporation of course at 
once became out of the question, 
It is the same principle which in. 
duces the livery companies to obtain 
the adherence of powerful and in. 
fluential men: hence it is we see 
Lord Selborne Master of the 
Mercers’, Mr. Gladstone made a 
freeman of the Turners’, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England 
made free of the City. 

Though the Corporation of Lon. 
don has the expenditure of an in. 
come of about three-quarters of a 
million, and though the greater 
portion of this is derived from 
public rates, and all of it from 
public property—for we entirely 
deny the private character of the 
property the Corporation contend 
they have in what is called the City 
estate—there is no guarantee what- 
ever that this money is properly 
expended. Can it really be be- 
lieved that there is no audit of these 
accounts—noindependentand trust- 
worthy audit ? for the audit of every 
particular heading of account by 
members of the particular com- 
mittee expending the money, which 
is the only pretence at audit that is 
made, is a perfect farce. It is true 
that annually there is published a 
kind of private blue-book for the 
members of the Court of Common 
Council; still these accounts are 
kept in the most unsatisfactory and 
unintelligible manner, and are 
prepared, we should fancy, with 
the object of affording as little 
information as possible. Prac 
tically, therefore, the City income 
is expended without any sense of 
responsibility. And the fact is that 
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the most wanton extravagauce cha- 
racterises everything that is done 
in the City, except that which is 
for the advantage of the citizens. 
Its officers—and they are legion— 
are paid on a scale which would 
make bankrupt any other institu- 
tion, and however handsome their 
salaries are, looking up the list from 
the bumble services—if indeed 
there can be anything humble in 
connection with so mighty a 
Corporation—of the Lord Mayor’s 
waterman’s second young man to 
the highly paid officials of the 
Chamber of London, there exists 
a system of douceur to everyone 
who does the least extra work, 
which often enhances considerably 
those large salaries, and which 
in our opinion is entirely repre- 
hensible. If space permitted we 
should like to go more fully into 
the matter of the City finances ; as 
it is we can do no better than refer 
once more to Mr. Firth’s work, which 
treats exhaustively the whole ques- 
tion, and the accuracy of which may 
be safely relied upon. 

We are satisfied that if it were 
possible to reduce the number of 
the Council, and to induce men of 
position to take an active part in 
the municipal administration of the 
City, this state of things would 
not be tolerated for a day; but 
now that this canker has eaten so 
deeply into the very existence of 
the Corporation, we cease to be 
surprised at the fact, that the Court 
of Common Council contains none 
of those eminent bankers or mer- 
chants in the City whose presence 
would reflect credit on the con- 
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stituency, and would be beneficial 
to the ratepayers. 

It is to be regretted that the 
City Corporation has not before 
this seen its way to some reform. 
As it is, it stands in the way of 
municipal reform for London. If 
it had been wise in its generation 
it would have, to use the words of 
its own Chamberlain, long ago 
thrown its wings over the entire 
metropolis and given to London 
one consistent and harmonious 
government. That this must 
come, whether the City wishes it 
or not, is beyond question. The 
metropolis must be created into 
one municipality, and so placed on 
a par with other towns in the 
kingdom. There is, so far as we 
see, no real or practical objection 
tothis. The magnitude of London 
does not, as some are inclined to 
think, render the work impossible 
or even difficult; for if the Metro- 
politan Board of Works can 
efficiently manage the main drain- 
age of the entire metropolis, can 
it be said that a Council of some 
three hundred members, which 
could be divided into a number 
of committees — each committee 
charged with some specific branch 
of municipal matters, such as water, 
gas, education, poor, &c.— would not 
find it perfectly feasible to govern 
London efficiently? The saving 
which would result would be enor- 
mous, and there can be no doubt 
that London might become in a 
short time the best governed city 
in the kingdom, instead of being, 
as it now is, the worst. 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF EGYPT. 


UCH as has been written and 
said on the affairs of Egypt 
within the last five months, there 
are still probably few subjects 
about which the mass of people 
have more hazy ideas. In the City, 
usually supposed to be focus of 
knowledge on such subjects, hardly 
two: people can be found who will 
estimate the resources and future 
of the country in the same way. 
The publication of Mr. Cave’s 
famous Report was eagerly looked 
forward to as the medium through 
which light was at last to illuminate 
theimpenetrable darkness; partizans 
of Egypt, and even such tolerably 
impartial people as Sir Stafford 
Northcote, based strong hopes and 
still stronger assertions on that Re- 
port, and now that we have got it the 
darkness remains as thick as ever. 
All sorts of estimates of the amount 
of the floating debt of Egypt, con- 
tinue to wander about, without any 
ready means being found of con- 
tradicting them, or of asserting 
that this one or that is true, except 
that the recent ‘scheme’ of the 
French financiers leads one to con- 
clude that the amount is far larger 
than the Khedive confessed to Mr. 
Cave. Equally at fault are the esti- 
mates of revenue, which range at 
any figure from about 6,000,0001. to 
10,000,000l. ; and, altogether, chaos 
continues. While that is so the 
efforts do not grow less to patch up 
some kind of arrangement, by means 
of which one more loan might be 
gradually placed with investors, and 
those who have the greatest stake 
in the success of such a loan are as 
diligent as ever in making the most 
of appearances, in framing favourable 
estimates, and arranging attractive 
prospects. The trade is not a noble 
one, but the straits to which men 
are driven by the exigencies of a 
long and questionable career may 


be held by some to justify much 
that is repulsive. At the same time 
it would not be wise or honour. 
able for those who entertain a 
profound conviction that the courses 
now pursued can only pave the way 
for a deeper ruin to keep silence, 
that none should lift a voice in 
behalf of the wretched populations 
whom this career of dishonest finance 
has so long been the means of oppress. 
ing, or in warning to the less un- 
fortunate, less pitiable, but still in 
some cases injured investors, who 
may once more be induced to cast 
their savings into this bottomless 
pit. The task is not a grateful one 
for many reasons, but chiefly because 
of the rancour which exposure breeds 
in the minds of those who have their 
plans marred by too plain state- 
ments ; but, grateful or not, I think 
it worth doing. 

At the outset of any inquiry into 
the financial affairs of Egypt it is 
necessary to say that absolute 
certainty cannot be attained on any 
point. The subject has to be dealt 
with on the principle of circum. 
stantial evidence, for there are but 
few reliable facts attainable. We 
know theamount of the funded debt 
of Egypt, and something of the 
poverty of its wretched inhabitants 
is also known; but nearly every- 
thing else is pure guesswork. All 
we can prove is that most of the 
statements that have been put 
forward as facts are fictions, and by 
this means it may be possible to 
arrive negatively at some more or 
less close estimate of what the 
truth may be. That is all I shall 
profess to do. In pursuing this 
object I shall take my statements 
as much as possible from official 
and semi-official sources, and 10 
matters of mere hearsay or rumour 
shall be admitted as part of the ev!- 
dence. I shall begin by recounting 
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the history of the various loans that 
compose the debt of Egypt, and 
afterwards estimate the resources of 
the country from such data as are 
available. Fromthesetwo main heads 
of investigation much subsidiary 
and collateral matter must, of course, 
flow ; but the object of the investi- 
gation will be made clear if these 
are borne in mind. What is wanted 
isa knowledge of what Egypt has 
gained by her debt, and of the evi- 
dence of her capacity to bear the 
burden of it, such as may be afforded 
by the general facts as to her position. 

The first loan for the Government 
of Egypt was issued in London in 
April 1862, by Messrs. Friihlingand 
Goschen, as agents for the Bank 































































































st F of Saxe-Meiningen. It was of the 
*§ Bf nominal amount of 2,195,200l., cal- 
me FB culated to yield 1,811,343]. net at 
use # the issue price of 824, and 
eds bore interest at 7 per cent., 
ir with a sinking fund which was to 
Me- Hf redeem the entire loan in thirty 
ink J years from the date of issue. For 
} that interest and for the cumulative 
into # sinking fund an annuity of 176,000l. 
tS B was set apart from the revenues of 
lute # the Delta, then estimated at 600,0001. 
any f net per annum. The issue was 
ealt B snnounced as successful, no less 
um- § than 9,635,200/. having been applied 
but F for. ‘So successful indeed was the 
We loan, that before many months were 
debt F over it wasthou ght safeto test thein- 

the vesting capacity of the British public 
tants with a second issue; and accordingly 
ay bonds for the nominal amount of 

2 1,097,6001. were offered in London 
f the Bon August 1, through the same con- 

pu Ht tractors and agents, at a2 per cent. 
ad by higher price than the first issue. 
le © This was done to ‘ complete the 
oe 4 extinction’ of the floating debt of 
. il Egypt—a completion that has been 
. his going on ever since, and that is not 
» ; yet ended—-and the mortgage on 
men | Delta revenues was extended to 
rfficis 264,000], per annum as ‘security’ 
d ™ for thepayments ofthe loan. No in- 
nmov' @ formation was vouchsafed as to the 
ale condition of Egypt beyond that con- 
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tained in the bare statement that the 
Deltarevenues were somuch. Never- 
theless the loan was successfully 
placed, and the aspect of the money 
market was so inviting that ‘one 
of the members’ of the Viceroy’s 
family tried to get bonds for 
180,000l., bearing 9 per cent. interest 
floated on the Stock Exchange 
here, in October. 

So encouraging a beginning could 
not be expected to lead to no results ; 
bat Egypt did not again appear as 
a borrower till 1864, when punctual 
payment of the obligations already 
incurred, and judicious nursing, 
had so far improved her credit that 
she was able to float a loan for 
5:704,2001., at the price of 93 per 
cent., beariug 7 per cent. interest, 
but redeemable in fifteen years, or in 
1879, by a high sinking fund. In 
other words—and this applies to 
all the loans of Egypt, as to many 
others by which unfortunate bor- 
rowers have been brought to ruin— 
the money was borrowed on the prin- 
ciple applied in selling an annuity. 
The Viceroy agreed to pay so much 
per annum for so many years for a 
certain amount down, and the finan- 
ciers divided that amount into two 
parts, one being called ‘interest’ 
and the other ‘sinking fund.’ The 
interest—7 per cent. or whatever 
it may be—was paid half-yearly, 
and the balance, used as sinking 
fund, was devoted to paying off 
bonds drawn in a lottery every 
half-year. At first, of course, the 
amount devoted to drawings would 
be small, perhaps 1 or 2 per cent 
on the nominal amount of the 
loan, but as bonds got drawn and 
paid off interest on them ceased, 
and in proportion as interest grew 
less sinking fand grew more, until 
at the end the whole amounts 
almost would go to the repayment 
of bonds ‘drawn at par.’ The more 
frequent or the larger in amount 
these drawings were, the more 
temptation would there be for in- 
vestors to pay highly for the chances 
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of the bonuses which bonds issued 
at a big discount and paid off by 
lottery at par would afford. This 
loan was therefore well taken up, 
as the others had been, and, by 
tactics too familiar now to need 
description, soun went to a pre- 
mium on the issue price. No 
further information was given re- 
garding the country that borrowed, 
either by the Government, or by 
Messrs. Oppenheim, the contractors 
for this loan; but the revenues of 
three provinces were ‘specially hy- 
pothecated’ to its service. Inun- 
dations, cattle disease, and similar 
plausible reasons were given as the 
cause of this new borrowing, they 
having entailed the formation of a 
troublesome floating new debt, which 
similar visitations in former years 
had not apparently done. Yet at 
this very time Egypt was at about 
the highest pitch of prosperity she 
has enjoyed in modern days. The 
Civil War in America had thrown 
a great trade into her hands, and 
the Suez Canal had not yet been 
opened to abstract from her the bulk 
of the transit business to and from 
India. Joint-stcck Companies of 
various kinds were pouring their 
resources into the country, with a 
view to develop it for their profit, 
and everything looked as if the last 
affliction that Egypt ought to have 
known just then was a floating debt 
or financial distress. These existed, 
however, and unhappily a mere five 
millions did not suffice to extin- 
guish the diseases—they were only 
assuaged for a time. 

The next borrower was the pre- 
sent Viceroy in his own person, who 
had succeeded to the government in 
1863. He had been known before as 
an enterprising farmer, bent upon 
getting the most he could out of his 
land and his slaves; and now that 
he had attained the throne, he dis- 

played his enterprise by borrowing 
money to enable him to develop 
his estates with royal rapidity. But 
before doing that it was ventured 
upon totry the market with a railway 
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loan for 3,000,000l., really raised 
on his personal security, on the 
usual 7 per cent. interest terms, but 
redeemable at par by drawings 
within nine years. This loan was 
issued at 92 per cent., and sub. 
scribed to largely on the Continent, 
but not so largely here. Messrs, 
Frihling and Gischen were again 
the mediums through whom any 
money subscribed here was ob- 
tained. Somehow the loan was 
not a great success, and did not 
keep up well to its issue price. 
In March 1866, however, the Vice. 
roy introduced the first loan con. 
tracted on the security of his own 
private estates. It was for, no. 
minally, 3,387,000l., half of which 
was issued in Paris and_ half 
here, by the contractors Messrs. 
Pastré Brothers and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank. The issue price 
was 88}, and it bore 7 per cent. 
interest, with provision for redemp- 
tion in fifteen years. It was in 
fact another short annuity bought 
at a very high price. The security 
for payment was the produce of 
about 375,000 acres of highly culti- 
vated land belonging to the Khe. 
dive. It did not succeed very well, 
and some of it was sold a few 
months after the first general issue 
at 60 per cent. of the par value of 
the bonds. The Viceroy was there- 
fore borrowing at something over 
18 per cent., including the cost of 
drawings—rather a dear rate to get 
back out of land even as fertile as 
that of Egypt. That price caused 
indeed something like a panic, and 
the Viceroy’s agents had to notify 
that no more of the loan would be 







































sold, and that the portion of it un- f 
absorbed by the investors would be § i 
bought in and withdrawn. That }, 
was a laudable purpose, but un B tg 
happily the Viceroy could not carry Bc} 





it out. In November 1866 he 
managed to borrow 9o0o,0ool. from 
houses in London and Paris on the 
security of the unplaced bonds of 
his privaté loan, which the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank was supposed to 
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have bought in and cancelled, and 
ultimately, at one price or another, 
it appears to have been all got on 
the market. This was hardly ac- 
complished, if at all accomplished, 
when the ground began to be pre- 
pared for the issue of a new Go- 
vernment loan. Early in 1867 ru- 
mours began to circulate that more 
borrowing was to be resorted to, 
and feelers of all sorts were put out 
to test how far the public were 
likely to go in support of such a 
proceeding. These did not at first 
create any sympathetic response, 
and they were for a time hushed ; 
but by-and-by the public were 
treated to some very attractive re- 
ports about coming financial re- 
forms in Egypt; and as reform of 
any kind is always a thing that the 
mass of Englishmen have a sneak- 
ing kindness for—in theabstract, the 
bait ultimately took. But it was 
not thought safe to bring out 
the large amount-—6,000,000l. or 
8,000,000/.—that had been first 
hintedat. Even after abright picture 
of coming reform, that would have 
been a little too much. The public 
must have felt through all its sweet 
trustfulness that there was an 
element of incongruity between 
8,000,0001. of new debt and financial 
retrenchment. Besides, it had to 
be admitted that the country was 
not quite so prosperous as it had 
been in the American war times. 
There were again troublesome 
crop failures and symptoms of 
impecuniosity amongst the people, 
that caused much anxiety to 
their private creditors, so that it 
was not safe to ask the public to 
believe overmuch. There was a 
point beyond which even the credu- 
lity of Englishmen—born, we may 
still fain hope, of a certain sturdy 
honesty—could not be expected 
to go. The loan was therefore 
changed in form, reduced to 
the modest amount of 2,080,000l., 
and described as being for the 
purchase of the properties of 
the Viceroy’s brother, Mustapha 
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Fazil Pacha—he who died re- 
cently at Constantinople, not in 
extreme poverty, but magnificently 
in debt. It was declared to be 
well for State reasons to effect 
this bargain, seeing that Mus- 
tapha had agreed to give up 
also the rights of succession 
to the Viceregal throne. As this 
loan was then partly for a State 
and partly for a private object, and 
as it was further secured on the 
Daira, a private estate of the 
Khedive already burdened with 
3,:400,000l., borrowed at from 12 to 
18 per cent., it was necessary to 
offer a very high price to induce 
investors to come in. The interest 
was therefore raised to 9 per cent. 
and the issue price placed at go 
per cent. per bond. The loan was 
further redeemable in fourteen years, 
so that for that time it was a good 
1o per cent. return to the venture- 
some purchasers. It came out at 
an unfortunate juncture, however, 
which, when one looks back upon, 
breeds wonder andastonishment that 
the whole fabric of Egyptian credit 
has not tumbled to pieces long ago. 
At the very time when this new 
loan was offered on the security of 
the Daira, that Daira was found to 
be in great straits. Open-handed 
and liberal to the full height of 
Oriental magnificence, the Viceroy 
had been borrowing freely on his 
domains without the formality of 
a public loan. He had had to bear 
the expenses of a very costly trip 
to Europe, and was therefore deep 
in debt. Many of his bills were 
said to have been protested in 
Alexandria, and although the inci- 
dent was explained as a mere exam- 
pie of the loose happy-go-lucky way 
in which the Viceroy managed his 
private affairs, and which must not 
be taken to mean anything serious, 
the fact made a very bad impres- 
sion. However, it was pointed ont 
that the revenues of Mustapha 
Fazil Pacha’s estates would them- 
selves be ample security for this 
money, and haste was made to 
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advance money at a good rate of 
discount, so that all the bills falling 
due might be announced asfally and 
promptly met. A smash was thus 
averted; it was roundly declared 
that the Egyptian Government 
was not only paying its way, but 
had actually, within the year, re- 
duced its floating debt by a good 
round sum, and public apprehen- 
sion died away. The bait was so 
well tricked out that it was again 
swallowed. 

But the cost was not Jong in 
appearing. Hardly had the year 
1868 opened when rumours began 
to circulate relative to a new plan 
for consolidating the debt, and 
letting those financiers out of their 
risks, who held the floating paper 
not yet cancelled, for all that 


Egypt was so happy and pros- 
perous under a reformed adminis- 
tration and a Finance Minister of sin- 
gular honesty, firmness, and ability. 
The Imperial Ottoman Bank had 
had its innings with the small 


Mustapha Loan, but now it was 
the Oppenheims who again came 
forward asleading creditors and wire- 
pullers. But Egyptian credit had 
been too much shaken to make 
their plans or any plan at once 
feasible. Once more the ground 
had to be prepared by a series of 
cheering and hopeful statements, 
interrupted only by such unlucky 
incidents as the protesting of a 
small quantity of bills, which the 
admirable Finance Minister had 
drawn too sanguinely, in anticipation 
of a new loan forthwith, or by such 
statements as that given in the 
following extract from the Times of 
oth March, 1868: 


Recently the bills drawn on the Daira 
were daily protested in increasing numbers, 
and every petty artifice was believed to be 
resorted to in order to procure delay. So 
far had this been carried that an English 
mercantile house had at length made an 
official demand, through the British Consul- 
General, for a declaration of baaterepey: 
against the department, and this appeal, 
after three weeks’ trouble, had resulted in 
procuring them themoney. . In order 
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to efface the bad effect thus produced, the 
Viceroy had found it necessary to procure 
cash at any price, and consequently, on 
February 20, a notification was issued that 
the Daira would be prepared to discount all 
bills falling due up to March 8. Subse- 
quently, it is alleged to have been found 
that the temporary means were raised by 
issuing ante-dated bonds and selling them 
through a confidential broker, and in his 
name—a process which, if continued, must 
render it impossible hereafter to know the 
amount of the real floating debt. 


That is a very interesting glimpse 
into the state of Egyptian finances 
as they existed eight years ago; 
and, although it refers only to the 
private estates of the Viceroy, there 
can be doubt that matters were 
managed in precisely the same way 
with the so-called National Treasury. 
There was never any real separation 
between the two; they were only 
two pockets, into each of which the 
Khedive plunged his hands accord. 
ing as it suited him, or as they were 
foil. At this very time, in fact, the 
National Treasury was giving un- 
mistakeable signs of weakness, and 
in some shape or other a new loan 
was imperative. There were causes 
swelling the liabilities,and the assets 
could not be made to correspond. 
Accordingly, about this time, Mr. 
J. W. Larking, the agent of the 
Viceroy in England, published a 
statement of the financial position 
of Egypt, which may be taken as 
the first official summary in existence, 
and which materially helped to quiet 
public apprehension, as well as to 
pave the way for further relief 
to Egypt at the expense of the 
English public. In this  im- 
portant document he showed that 
the total funded debt of Egypt, 
deducting the amount paid off by 
drawings, was 16,000,000l., half of 
which belonged to the Khedive 
personally and half to Egypt proper. 
The properties on which the former 
half was secured were, Mr. Larking 
said, ‘so immensely in excess of 
the amounts raised upon them,’ 
that there was no likelihood of the 
State ever being called upon to take 
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ap the liability, which it con- 
tingently undertook. He further 
asserted that the ‘revenues of 
Egypt are greatly in excess of all 
liabilities of the State,’ and as to 
the floating debt, pronounced it to 
be 10,000,000l. sterling, the amount 
of the proposed new issue. To that 
amount it had been swollen by the 
award of the Emperor of the 
French, which enjoined the pay- 
ment of upwards of 3,000,000l. to 
the Suez Canal Company as com- 
pensation for its withdrawal of 
Corvée rights, and certain privileges 
originally given to the Company for 
nothing. Mr. Larking concluded 
his memorandum by saying that 
Egypt could easily bear the charges 
of a debt of 26,000,000l., for that its 
revenues exceeded 6,000,000l., a 
statement to be taken note of as the 
first authoritative announcement of 
what Egypt claimed to have. As 
the whole of that 26,000,000/. was 
not to be thrown on the State, this 
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\- revenue was of course provokingly 
d in excess of any possible require- 
n ments, and the public must be sur- 
8 prisingly stupid not to see it. Mr. 
is § lJarking does not say that in 
l. so many words; but unless 
r. the public had reasoned thus 
1e for itself, he would no doubt 
a have been disappointed, and have 
n felt himself a deeply injured man. 
AS There was indeed danger that he 
e, and many others would be dis- 
et appointed, for the negotiations for a 
to new loan were hanging fire badly. 
ef § Rumours of contracts were put 
ne about, and when found to be dis- 
n- liked were withdrawn or denied ; 
at the newspapers got inconveniently 
ot, anxious to know something more 
by § than Mr. Larking ventured to com- 
of municate, and even went so far as 
ve to prophesy that, without a satis- 
or. factory financial statement and 
er guarantees, the loan would not be 
ng ff looked at. But the financiers per- 
of severed, as who would not do in a 
n,” matter of life and death like that. 
he § The Viceroy announced to his 
ke | ‘Legislative Chambers’ — people 
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will start, but it is true that 
he got up such a burlesque, and 
some Europeans could actually 
view it with gravity — that 
they should have a ‘satisfactory 
budget,’ and that, in obedience to the 
wish of that august body, the pro- 
posed loan was withdrawn. That 
naturally did not mean anything 
beyond indicating that, in the then 
mood of the public, full-blooded lies 
had become so necessary as to be 
excusable, For of course the satis- 
factory budget was not forthcoming, 
neither was the loan withdrawn. 
While the soothing effect of these 
empty words was yet visible on 
the Stock Market, negotiations for 
its issue were proceeding, and 
finally, after vicissitudes of various 
kinds, rivalries amongst partici- 
pants, and so forth, it came out; 
and in lieu of budget a vague 
statement was circulated that the 
comparisons of revenue and ex- 
penditure showed a surplus to the 
good of 2,251,000/1., which was a 
sufficiently marvellous statement 
to put alongside an acknowledged 
deficit of 10,000,c00/, However, 
money was wanted, and money 
must be had, and a _ new loan 
for 11,890,c00/. was issued at 
nominally 75 but really 734, bearing 
7 per cent. interest, and redeemable 
in thirty years, after the usual 
plan, in July 1868. The loan was 
anticipated to yield in actual cash 
8,768,8751., but that did not all 
go to the Viceroy. There were 
some pickings for commissions and 
the other necessary outlays required 
to effectually place the loan. The 
security given was the general 
revenues of Egypt, and specially 
the customs of Alexandria, together 
with the proceeds of tolls on the 
canal locks, fisheries, salt revenues, 
and estimated to be producing 
1,200,0001.—surely most ample 
and abundant security. The con- 
tractors were the Oppenheims, 
the Ottoman Bank, and the Société 
Générale of Paris—quite a strong 
combination, and all very much 
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interested in converting their ad- 
vances made at 15 or 20 per 
cent. into hard cash, procured 
from investors on the strength of 
something like 84. Ultimately 
this loan was no doubt taken up 
by the public at a price, but 
it was not absorbed all at once; 
and, supposing it had been, the 
amount realised would not have 
covered the acknowledged floating 
debt by a million and a quarter. 
With a surplus such as Egypt 
officially rejoiced in, that ought not 
to have mattered. By the end of 
another year all debt ought to have 
been cleared off, and Egypt happy 
in her works of utility, con- 
scious of progress and a full purse. 

But it was not to be so; 1869 was 
not long in before there wero 
‘rumours’ of yet another loan. 
The old courses had been again 
embarked on, and chevaliers d’in- 
dustrie of all kinds and degrees 
had been, as before, pushing their 
schemes of ‘improvement’ before 


the versatile, restless, and ignorant 
Viceroy. There had been a fresh 
golden shower obtained by the 
last venture in the money markets 
of France and England, and the 


appetite of these persons was 
whetted for yet more. The gold 
was so good that it made chica- 
nery a virtue. Preparations were 
therefore at once made for the 
issue of another loan by the 
usual glowing accounts of Egyptian 
trade, by putting the interest on 
floating debt bonds nominally very 
low, and by other of the usual 
devices. In July a story was put 
about by the Levant Herald that 
the Viceroy wanted more money, 
and was of course promptly con- 
tradicted, as being certainly with- 
out foundation ; but as it had not 
particularly startled the public, there 
came speedy repentance of that as- 
sumption of virtue. Affectation of 
abstinence was not thought advis- 
able ; a loan was after all raised, but 
privately. The Viceroy, after con- 
tradicting the statement that he 
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was about to borrow in the strongest 
terms, raised a million in Paris 
at 13 per cent. interest—exceed. 
ingly cheap all things considered, 
and if that rate represented all 
incidental expenses. Attempt was 
made to explain away the affair— 
it was temporary and private, 
and so forth—but the irony of 
events was ludicrously over-strong 
for the words of this poor creature, 
and of the harpies who lived on him; 
and this private und temporary 
borrowing on bonds that were the 
Viceroy’s own property, that he 
could dispose of without saying 
anything to anybody, became in 
1870 a full-blown Khedive mort- 
gage loan to the tune of 7,143,000. 
That was a very large sum to 
borrow on the security of private 
estates already burdened with a 
heavy debt; but, as was well ob- 
served, what could the poor Khedive 
do? He wanted the money, and 
had at the same time pledged him. 
self in 1868 not to borrow any 
more as a Government for five 
years, therefore there was no 
resource but that he should borrow 
as a private proprietor, money, got 
somehow, being a sine qua non. The 
public who had subscribed to the 
previous loan did not of course like 
the arrangement, and a good deal of 
correspondence, couched in the usual 
commercial style, passed between 
various persons and the responsible 
agents of the 1868 loan, only to 
reveal either how helpless bond- 
holders were, or how reluctant 
agents were to assume any respon- 
sibilities that might interfere with 
profits. Nothing could hinder the 
emission of the loan except the 
refusal of the public to subscribe 
to it, and that point had not ye 
been reached. The loan was there- 
fore brought out in April in London 
and Paris by Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt and the Comptor 
d’Escompte. It was called a loan 
for the Daira or private estates 
of the Viceroy, and was for 
7,142,860l. nominal at the pric 
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of 784 per bond, bearing 7 per 
cent, interest, and redeemable in 
twenty years. In reality, the price 


was about 773 per cent., and it’ 


yielded 11 per cent. to the investor. 
The public was told that the money 
was wanted to make improvements 
on the Khedive’s estates, such as 
the building of sugar manufac- 
tories, thereby greatly enhancing 
the value of his property; and it 
was also carefully announced that 
this borrowing had nothing to do 
with the Government of Egypt, 
which was not to be embarrassed 
by it, nor to bear any liability. 
There were various disputes about 
this rendering of the situation, 
and amongst others the Ottoman 
Government protested against the 
issue of such a loan without its 
sanction ; but these difficulties were 
got over, and by one means or 
other the loan was ‘ floated.’ That it 
was ever all taken up by the public 
is however doubtful. At all events, 
not many months passed before 
there was again talk of advances 
to the Khedive, so that it is quite 
evident that the floating debt still 
troubled him, budget surpluses not- 
withstanding. Withinayear Messrs. 
Oppenheim had agreed to advance 
him another six millions and a half 
on Treasury bills with two years 
and a half to run; this term 
being fixed by the limit which had 
been inconsiderately placed upon 
the borrowing powers of the Go- 
vernment, by the blundering of 
those who framed the 1868 bond. 
This sum was subsequently raised 
to 7,000,000l., and formed a loan 
once more to pay off that vexatious 
floating debt. By means of this 
timely help, generously accorded at 
not too exorbitant rates, i.e. at per- 
haps not more than 15 per cent. 
including commission, and possibly 
at a little less, the Khedive managed 
to struggle on for about a year; 
but although these bills had two 
and a half years to run, and need 
not therefore have troubled him 
till the end of 1873, by the time 
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a twelvemonth was over that ever- 
la8ting floating debt again popped 
up, and again Messrs. Oppenheim 
and their friends had to come to 
the rescue with a further advance 
of some 5,000,000], at 12} per 
cent. exclusive of commissions. 
These several sums would suffice to 
raise a new floating debt of about 
15,000,000l., including interest, &c., 
by the time that the Khedive could 
once more be paraded before Europe 
as a rich potentate, anxiously de- 
sirous of allowing small investors 
to partake in his wealth to the 
exient of from 10 to 12 per 
cent. per annum. Had these been 
honestly all that had been bor- 
rowed, therefore, the floating debt 
ought to have been about that sam 
when the last and biggest loan of 
1873 was brought out; but instead 
of that, the floating debt was con- 
fessed to be 28,000,000].—a dis- 
crepancy which was more than re- 
markable. 

When 1873 came it was, of 
course, expected that a new loan 
was coming also, and people were 
as usual prepared for it by pleasing 
statements about the progress of 
Egypt. But, as first announced, 
that loan was only to be for a 
modest 25,000,000/. nominal, half 
of which was to be applied to pay 
off the floating debt, which still, 
like a sinister spectre, dogged the 
heels of progress; and it was to 
be issued at the high price of 85 
or so. But the public were not in 
a satisfactory state of prepared- 
ness. The bright pictures of pro- 
gress were beginning to pall, and 
newspapers were becoming more 
critical than ever. When the loan 
was therefore brought out in July 
for 32,000,000l. nominal, at about 
84} per cent. per bond, a price that 
at 7 per cent. interest yielded the 
investor, including sinking fund 
payments, which were however of 
the usual lottery kind, about 9 
per cent., the public here received 
it very coldly. Above all, the 
Economist attacked the loan in no 
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measured terms, and declared that 
the floating debt amounted to 
28,000,000!. It showed that Egypt, 
with a gross estimated revenue of 
about 7,000,0001. would with this 
loan and the tribute to the Porte, 
have to bear a net annual charge 
of 5,153,000/.; and hinted that, as 
the real revenue was probably very 
much less, Egypt was simply over 
head and ears in debt, incapable 
therefore of existing without these 
continual borrowings. It examined 
theexportandimportaccounts of the 
country, and failed to find indica- 
tion of progress at all commensu- 
rate with this debt, and demanded 
that the accounts of the revenue 
and expenditure should be pub- 
lished in full, not mere cooked 
budget estimates. An attack like 
that, temperate, and at the same 
time searching, could not go 
without results. The loan was 
in fact practically crushed, unless 
something resembling an answer 
could be produced. Advantage was 
taken of the collapse, it is true, to 
lend money to the Khedive at 30 
per cent. and upwards, by his 
friends the chevahers d’industrie, 
in Egypt; but satisfactory as that 
business was to these parties, unless 
the public could by some means be 
coaxed to come to their relief, it 
would presently come to an end for 
want of means. Even discounts 
cannot be realised out of nothing. A 
budget had therefore been prepared, 
but it had not proved satisfactory 
as a lure, and it was now deemed 
advisable to disavow it, although 
issued under the authority of the 
Egyptian Minister of the Interior, 
who onght to have been supposed 
capable of knowing what he was 
about. An amended document came 
out accordingly, showing that Egypt 
rejoiced in a surplus of over a mil- 
lion sterling—a really wonderful 
piece of audacious concoction in the 
face of an: accumulated deficit of at 
least 28,000,000/., which had seem- 
ingly grown in three years’ time. 
This budget met with no more 
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favour than the first, however, and 
although Mr. Henry Oppenheim 
came to its rescue, with an elaborate 
pamphlet, which went to prove that 
all the figures were accurate, and 
the first budget a stupid blunder, 
the loan didnot go down. Up till 
now it is a question whether half 
of the 32,000,000/. has ever got out 
of the hands of these chevaliers 
d’industrie, who have, we may hope, 
worked Egyptian or Turkish finance 
just a little too long for their own 
ultimate profit. 

This is, briefly, a history of the 
borrowings of Egypt, and it was 
necessary in order that people might 
understand how the debt had grown. 
Throughout its growth it will be 
observed that there was always a 
big floating debt running ahead of 
the funding loans, and which it 
was always necessary to pay off, in 
order that finances and everything 
might prosper ever after. ‘The 
Khedive borrowed from the finan- 
cial adventurers, English, Greek, 
and Jewish, who pressed round 
him, at extravagant rates, and they 
and he trusted to the public to 
periodically take up the accumula- 
tions thus made at rates less extra- 
vagant. By this means a funded 
debt was accumulated, which, ac- 
cording to the Report of Mr. Cave, 
amounts to-day to 55,333,000l., 
after deducting all the bonds drawn 
and paid off, and which involves a 
charge of 5,678,o00l. per annum. 
Besides this there is the present 
floating debt of the State and the 
Daira,-as well as the cost of the 
rather disastrous and _ ill-advised 
Abyssinian war, which makes alto- 
gether, on Mr. Cave’s estimate, 
22,243,000l., and on other estimates 
from 25,000,0001. to 29,000,000l., 
after deducting the 4,000,000/. flung 
away by England for shares which 
the Khedive himself says are of no 
value, the last being endorsed as true 
by a late decree, which I shall speak 
of by-and-by. At 15 per cent., 
which is perhaps the lowest average 
rate that can be fairly taken, this 
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additional debt involves an annual 
cost of 3,336,000l. on Mr. Cave’s 
capital estimate, and of 4,340,000l., 
at the figure implied in the Govern- 
ment decree; so that altogether 
the present debt charges of Egypt 
come to, at the lowest, 9,014,000l., 
or within 1,758,000/. of the total 
income claimed in the Egyptian 
‘budget’ for 1876. As the ad- 
ministration of the country con- 
fessedly requires 4,000,000l., it is 
difficult to see how the last budget 
can on any ground be made to 
show, as it does, asurplus. Egyptian 
budgets and accounts are, however, 
peculiar documents, and must not 
be taken literally. They are pure 
works of the imagination. 

This then is the situation as 
far as the debt is concerned. It is 
now, however, necessary to look at 
the other side of the subject, to ask 
what Egypt has gained by all these 
loans, and how far they have placed 
her in a position to bear any por- 
tion of the burden they entail with 
ease. It is a misfortune that the 
data we have to go upon in inves- 
tigating this subject are so scattered, 
but the best must be made of them 
so far as they go. I shall deal with 
the increase in the resources of 
Egypt first. 

It will be remembered that on 
the issue of the 1868 loan, Mr. 
J. W. Larking, in his capacity as 
agent for the Viceroy of Egypt, 
stated that the country had a clear 
revenue of 6,000,000/.,and by the last 
few budgets that revenue has been 
swollen to about 10,000,000]. How 
hasthis growth been brought about? 
If we examine the ‘statements of 
imports and exports published, we 
find that last year the figures did 
not reach so high a pvint as they 
did during 1863 and 1864, when 
Egypt was basking in the prosperity 
induced by the American Civil War. 
From 1863 to 1870 inclusive, the 
exports only twice rose above 
9,000,000/., as against 13,000,000l, 
and 14,000,000l. in those two years, 
and the imports fell proportionately 
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low: In 1874 the exports rose, it 
is so set down, to nearly 15,000,000l., 
although the English portion of 
them—say three-fourths of the 
whole—had fallen to 10,500,000l., 
but last year they again fell 
below the figures of the war period. 
Yet in 1863 and ’64 the debt of 
Egypt was a mere bagatelle, and as 
late as 1868 the revenue claimed 
was only 6,000,0001.; what then 
can have made it so much bigger 
since? Have the loans done it? 
‘The profits of the Khedive’s estates 
and public works,’ some say; but 
that is an absurd answer, because all 
these profits are confessed to be quite 
insufficient for the loans ‘secured’ 
on them. Not only so, but these 
profits are a delusion, so far as the 
Daira is concerned, if Mr. Cave is 
to be trusted. He tells us that the 
whole of the Khedive’s property 
only yields 422,000. a year, or not 
one-third of the debt charge for which 
it is liable. This statement has, in- 
deed, been disputed, and a fresh 
estimate published since, but with- 
out reason given ; and if it is con- 
sidered that the extravagant sugar 
and cotton growing speculations 
do not pay, by the admission of 
Egyptian officials themselves, the 
estimate of Mr. Cave may well be 
accepted as near the truth, if not 
excessive. Are we to look then to 
the improved condition of agricul- 
ture amongst the people? We fear 
not. Take the following descrip- 
tion from a letter in the Times of 
April 15, written by a correspon- 
dent not disposed to take a pessi- 
mist view of affairs, and judge what 
improvement Egypt has obtained 
from the bloated debt that has been 
put upon her by, I fear I must say, 
devices as vile as any ever con- 
ceived : 


The situation of the town labourer will 
be acknowledged to be not very enviable. 
I thought, perhaps, the condition of the 
cultivators, the fellaheen, the ‘sons of-the 
soil,’ would be better. Egypt is the most 
fertile country in the world, produces its 
three crops a year without exhaustion, and 
it was only reasonable to suppose that the 
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class who gave their labour to such a repro- 
ductive country would, at any rate, secure 
comfort for themselves. I talked with all 
classes about them-—Europeans, natives, 
employers, employed, sheiks, fellahs them- 
selves; but they all concurred in describing 
the condition of the countryfolk as very 
miserable. So I went to see for myself. I 
rowed up the river from Mansoorah, land- 
ing here and there at the villages, and thus 
I saw, not only the homes of the felluhs, 
but I also obtained an idea of the country 
which I could not have got in the town. 
The villages are very frequent, and always 
in aspect the same—a cluster of brown mud 
huts, windowless and chimneyless, round a 
dome and minaret, by way of village church 
and spire. I landed from time to time to 
see these human beehives. The walk al- 
ways lay through great reaches of verdure, 
along the banks of the small canals which 
form a vast network over the whole of the 
Delta. I found everywhere an almost in- 
credible squalor. Let me, by way of ex- 
ample, briefly describe two villages I saw. 
I first called on the Sheik-el-beled. He is 
the headman of the village, responsible to 
Government for the taxes of the village, 
its contingent of forced labour, and its 
contribution of men to the army. If the 
village is large there are several Sheiks. 
Nominally the Sheik holds office for life, 
but the Moudir of the province can prac- 
tically do what he pleases with him. ‘ We 
elect him, yes,’ said some fellaheen, ‘ but the 
Moudir sends word whom we are to elect.’ 
The Sheik of this particular village was 
well dressed, in Oriental fashion, had a 
house of many rooms, and even glass win- 
dows. He gave me sherbet and coffee, and 
then took me round his village. The mud 
huts are all built one against another, like 
the cells of a beehive, save where they are 
divided by the little lanes that run 
through the village. I chose a hut at 
random, and asked if I might goin. ‘ Yes,’ 
said my companion, ‘but it is very poor, 
and there is nothing to see.’ We went to 
the entrance, these huts having, as a rule, 
no doors. An old woman—at least, she 
looked old, but the women are old at 40— 
barred the way. I offered money, but that 
was not enough to overcome her feelings 
that her house was her castle, where no 
Christian should enter, and the Sheik had 
to insist. One small room—mud walls, mud 
roof, mud floor—was all we found. Four 
bricks made a small fire-place, but there 
was no fire. A small basin of maize, five 
water jars, an earthen pot for artificial 
hatching of chickens, a cock and three 
hens, a small heap of sacking by way of 
bed-clothes, constituted all the furniture of 
the house. Four yards by five was the 
extent of the house, and this was partly 
taken up by a raised dais of mud, which 
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serves as the family bed in every fellah 
habitation. A family of four lived in this 
space. The head of the family was con- 
sidered pretty well-to-do by the fellah 
world, as he is the owner of five feddans 
(acres) of land. I tried another house, 
taken similarly at random.: It was still 
smaller and more pitiful than the last. The 
mud bed occupied half the space. Three 
yards by one was my measurement of the 
rest. A water jar and a reed pipe were all 
the signs of habitation. There were no 
boxes or cupboards in which other guods 
and chattels might be hidden. A family 
of three, labourers on the lands of others, 
lived here. I have seen pigs better housed 
in England. . . . Excess of popuiation is 
not the cause of the misery I saw. Fire 
millions are not too many for the country. 
. . - Corn, formerly 8s. the ardeb, is now 
18s, Eggs, once I2 a penny, are now a 
halfpenny each. Fowls, which used to cost 
a piastre, are now worth four or five. 
Cotton, the staple of the country, has fallen 
in price from 55 dollars the cantar, which 
it fetched during the American War, down 
a gradually declining scale until it has 
reached 114 dollars, and now it hardly 
repays the cost of cultivation. While the 
source of wealth has thus decreased, the 
number of workers is diminished by the 
conscription in a way that almost recalls 
the days of Mehemet Ali, when, for a long 
series of years, the country was drained of 
its best men by the demands of military 
service. Forced labour is another cause of 
misery. It may not be unreasonable that 
districts should labour in common to main- 
tain the roads and canals. But it is hard 
that fellahs should have to give their time 
to works of no benefit to their district, and 
even to works of no public utility at all, 
however high in position may be the person 
who demands it. Last, but by no means 
least, comes the burden of taxation, which 
the Government, with its costly schemes of 
internal development and external con- 
quest, has increased year by year. 

These extracts give a picture 
worth pondering over. Egypt, in- 
stead of being richer by all this 
money, has, it is clear, become 
poorer than ever, till, for the 
majority of the wretched people, 
existence is not worth having. If 
the revenues of Egypt have in- 
creased, therefore, it has been by 4 
burden of taxation, such as this 
which I cut from the same letter : 

I give the following list of charges per 
feddan of good cotton land actually paid bya 


cultivator in the Delta, between the 31st of 
July and 29th of December, 1875: 
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‘Maintenance of Nile banks, 19 piastres 
10 paras ; two-twelfths of an ardeb of wheat 
(said to be collected to enable Government 
to fulfil contracts made in Alexandria), 20 

jastres; Moukabaleh (annual sum paid in 

redemption of half Jand tax), 172 piastres 
20 paras; National Loan (a forced loan of 
five millions at 9 per cent.), 108 piastres ; 
irregular expenses (unexplained what ex- 
penses), 5 piastres; Amour de la Patrie 
(thought to be a war tax), 38 piastres 20 
paras; one-third Moukabaleh for the com- 
ing year. 60 piustres—total, 423 piastres 
10 paras.’ 

Ninety-seven and a half piastres are 
equal to a pound sterling. The value of 
good land has fallen. What was formerly 
worth 301. is now only worth 20/. Some of 
the poorer land, where water is not easily 
obtained, has even been abandoned. Other 
land of better character has been sold in 
payment of taxes. Great quantities of 
produce have been seized and so!d for the 
same purpose. The people themselves do 
not run away, as families, friends, and even 
villages are held responsible for unpaid 
taxes. No reducticn is made for a bad 
crop or low prices. Considering that the 
average produce of land is now only worth, 
on an average (taking cotton, which can 
only be planted once every three years, 
wheat or maize, and clover together) about 
gl. per acre, and that out of that taxes and 
cost of irrigation have to come, there is not 
much left for the peasant proprietor. It is 
not surprising that they are selling their 
lands, and coming into towns, where, if 
they do not earn a fortune by their labour, 
at any rate they escape much of the heavy 
taxation. 


A flourishing state of things, truly ; 
but not even all this grinding taxa- 
tion and abject misery suffices to 
wring out of a population of over 
5,000,000 a revenue of 10,000,000l. 
The budget, and budget surplus, 
and definitive accounts of the 
Egyptian Government are utter de- 
ceptions upon this point, as can be 
easily shown. 

For example, the second and im- 
proved budget for 1873-74 exhibited 
a surplus of over a million, and the 
definitive account of the income and 
expenditure for the year or fifteen 
months in 1874-5 showed an almost 
exact balance; while the budget 
for 1876, published as an appendix 
to Mr. Cave’s Report, exhibits a sur- 
plus of over 1,700,000/., which the 
Egyptian Government has, as usual, 
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the hardihood to point ont as suffi- 
cient to pay the charge on the 
floating debt. According to these 
figures, disjointed though they be, 
the Egyptian Government should 
now have little or no floating debt 
at all; for, although the 1873 
loan is said to have only netted 
20,000,0001., and, therefore, left 
9,000,000]. or 10,000,000l. to be 
carried on, that should have, with 
these surpluses, been lessened 
rather than increased. The Egyp- 
tian Government has itself, how- 
ever, knocked down all support 
to this pleasant fiction. As was 
well pointed out by the Daily News, 
the lumped-together statement of 
revenue and expenditure between 
the years 1864 and 1875 (given in 
Mr. Cave’s Report), when compared 
with a similar statement issued two 
years before, shows that, even with 
an income of about 10,000,0001. per 
annum and a paper surplus, the 
last two years must have involved 
a deficit of 8,243,628. per annum. 
The figures come out thus—in- 
come of the two years, 1874 and 
1875, 21,348,838/.; expenditure, 
37,836,0941.; deficit on the two 
years, 16,487,000l. The detailed 
budgets are, therefore, entirely il- 
lusory by the confession of Egypt 
itself, and, as the Economist says, 
drawn up only with a view to 
deceive. The doubts which such 
comparison induce as to the 
budgets naturally extend to the 
revenue itself. If there was no 
source but increased taxation on an 
already impoverished people from 
which to draw an augmented 
revenue, how could it possibly be 
raised from under 5,000,0001.in 1864 
to 6,000,000l. in 1868, and to 
10,000,000/, in 1874? Previous to 
1864 it had, as stated in Mr. Cave’s 
Report, taken thirty-four years to 
augment 1,600,000]. Does not 
this mysterious growth suggest that 
the large figures were merely put 
down to look as well as possible 
beside the swelling debt charges ? 
There are few direct means of 




















































answering the question, but some 
approach towards its solution is 
gained by examining (1) what has 
become of the money raised on the 
various loans, and (2) some of the 
items of the budgets and accounts 
in. the light of the explanations of 
Mr. Henry Oppenheim and others, 
as well as of the Government itself. 

First as to the loans. Egypt, as 
we have seen, began to borrow in 
1862, and, including the floating 
debt, taken at Mr. Cave’s estimate, 
and adding to it, for the sake of a 
correct account, the 4,000,000l. got 
from England, has, within fourteen 
years, borrowed an average sum of 
nearly 6,500,0001. perannum. What 
has become of this money? Mr. 
Cave says that Egypt has nothing 
to show for it except its Suez 
Canal, which is in itself an absurd 
statement, seeing that the Canal is 
leased to a Company, and that Egypt 
gets at present loss rather than gain 
from its existence. Still it is true 
that the money which has not gone 
into that undertaking has gone 
mostly to keep the ball of loan- 
concocting rolling merrily, and to 
gratify the whims, improving and 
other (mostly other), of his High- 
ness the Khedive. The Canal, ac- 
cording to a calculation of Mr. R. 
H. Lang, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with Egypt, had cost the 
Viceroy 17,423,178/., including in- 
terest up to the end of 1873, and 
the railways 11,899,4111., also in- 
cluding interest, money having been 
raised to make them at 27 per 
cent. Beyond these sums and the 
other interest and sinking fund 
charges there is nothing to 
show for the whole 80,000,000l. or 

' The account may be made up thus :— 
Net income from loans accord- 


ing to Mr. Cave’s Report £'45,000,000 
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For interest and repayment 


Balance spent by the Khedive 
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90,000,000]. that, have been nomi. 
nally squandered. Of course, it 
must not be forgotten that that dig 
sum is probably more than double 
what the Khedive ever received. 
All his loans were issued at a greater 
or less discount, and those of 1870 
and 1873 were never thoroughly 
‘ absorbed ’ by investors. He paid 
exorbitant rates for short advances 
at times, and always very high 
ones, so that, altogether, if he got 
40,000,000!. or 50,000, cool. out of 
the gross sum owing, he did well. 
We can put the net receipts at 
about 45,000,000l. But — that 
makes no difference to the Egypt. 
ian liabilities. When we come, 
moreover, to analyse the im. 
port figures of Egypt, we find 
that the utmost that could have 
been spent on works of utility is 
about 1,000,000l. per annum, against 
a borrowing that latterly much 
exceeded 10,000,000!., and that has 
averaged over 6,500,000l. per an- 
num. In one shape or other, there- 
fore, the bulk of the money received 
has gone to make good revenue 
deficits ; and as these deficits grew 
rapidly larger after each new loan, 
it is but fair to infer that they did 
so because legitimate revenues did 
not augment with the rapidity that 
has been set forth. That inference 
is the more likely when we consider 
that the most favourable period in 
the commercial history of modern 
Egypt was 1863 and 1864, wher 
the revenue was set down at ale 
some 5,000,c001., and that since 
then poverty and misery have been 
steadily on the increase amongst a 
population that stagnates at about 








Expenditure on Suez Canal 
(exclusive of interest). . 410,760,000 


of loans, according to Mr. 
Cave’s Report. . .. 29,571,000 
£40,331,000 

4,069,000 








£45,000,000 
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But, in order to make the matter 
clearer still, I shall examine 
the items of the budgets and 
accounts in some detail. Some- 
thing may be gleaned that is true 
from a comparison of even the 
falsehoods of Egyptian finance ; 
and in the case of the first de- 
tailed budget but one ever sub- 
mitted to European criticism we 
have the advantage of the ingenious 
comments and pleadings of Mr. 
Henry Oppenheim, than whom few 
men living ought to know better 
the vie intime of Egyptian affairs. 
In his elaborate pamphlet on the 
amended Egyptian budget for 
1873-74, which was issued to aid 
the floating of the 1873 loan, and 
to counteract the remarks of the 
Economist, he gives us many state- 
ments that are most valuable—not. 
all, perhaps, according to his esti- 
mate of value. His figures and 
estimates will, therefore, be useful 
for comparing with the later ones 
of Mr. Stephen Cave. 

The most important item in the 
Egyptian revenue is, of course, the 
land tax; and it is also the most 
difficult to get any just conception 
of. Inthe first budget of 1873-74 it 
was setdown as yielding 4,579,000l., 
exclusive of the date-tree tax, tithes, 
and the Mokabala. W hen theameaded 
budget came out, however, this sum 
was altered to 4,185,000/., and Mr. 
Henry Oppenheim puts it down at 
3,308,0001. ; while Mr. Cave says in 
his Report that in 1871, the year 
before the Mokabala arrangement 
came into force, the land tax yielded, 
‘asnearly as we canjudge,’4,793,4591. 
a-year. According to the highest 
estimate for 1873-74, therefore, this 
item of income would appear to have 
diminished rather than increased. 
How, then, has the total revenue 
grown to 10,000,000/.? In 1871 
Mr. Cave says it was only 7,377,9121., 
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and in 1873-74, according to the first 
budget, it was only 7,000,000/.; so 
that, on any showing, its growth 
since has been sufficiently striking. 
Part of the answer to this co- 
nundrum is to be found in the 
magic word ‘Mokabala.’ When 
the amended budget came out in 
1873, that mysterious item stood for 
1,576,000l., which had not appeared 
in the previous one, although de- 
ductions had there figured on its 
account to the amount of 699,000l., 
which, in the new fabrication, dwin- 
dled to 132,000/. What, then, is 
the Mokabala? It is an arrange- 
ment whereby the Khedive forces 
double contributions from the land- 
holders over a term nominally of 
years, on conditions which are thus 
described at page 5 of Mr. Cave’s 
Report : 


The revenue of Egypt has increased from 
55,0007, a year in 1804, 3,300,000/. in 
1830, and 4,937,405/. in 1864, the second 
year of the Khedive's administration, to 
7,377,012/. in 1871, the year previous to 
the changes caused by the law of Moka- 
bala. Under this law all landowners could 
redeem one-half of the land tax to which 
they were liable by the payment of six 
years’ tax, either in advance in one sum or 
in instalments. Those who paid down this 
contribution in one sum received an im- 
mediate reduction of their tax; those who 
elected to make the payments in instalments 
receive a discount of 84 per cent. on their 
advance, and the reduction only takes place 
on the completion of their contribution. 
The extreme term for the entire redemption 
of each contributor’s tax was at first fixed 
for six years; but as the law was either 
not properly understood, or the small 
owners were unable to make so heavy a 
payment annually, as their land tax plus 
its amount minus 84 per cent., the term 
was extended from six to twelve years, two 
years after the first promulgation of the 
law, so that it has now ten more years to 
run, during which the contributing land- 
owner has to pay land tax plus one-half the 
tax (6-12) and minus 84 per cent. of the 
same. It is most advantageous to the land- 
owner who can afford the present. sacrifice, 
as, in addition to the advantage of securing 





The average interest paid by the Khedive on the Funded Loan, exclusive of that 
for railways, has been about 13 per cent., and the average charge on the floating debt 
has been at least 15 per cent. The latter may be taken as represented by the present 
floating debt of £26,500,000, except so far as it covers the extravagance of the Khedive. 
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in perpetuity the redemption of half his tax 
by a payment of five and « half times its 
present amount, to which it is redueed by 
the discount allowed (8}-100°} x 12=}), he 
secures an indefeasible title to his land, the 
tenure of which is at present of an uncer- 
tain character. To the State the arrange- 
ment is a ruinous one from a fiscal point of 
view, as the Khedive has bound himself in 
the most solemn manner not. to re-impose 
the redeemed moiety of the tax in any 
shape whatever, cnd he has thus sacrificed 
for all time 50 per cent. of revenue from 
this source in order to realise eleven times 
the annual amount remitted during a period 
of twelve years. The original intention of 
the law was to realise at once, or in a few 
years, sufficient capital to pay off the float- 
ing debt, but by extending its operation the 
sum raised annually has only sufficed to 
pay the interest on it. 


In other words, for the first year 
the landholders paid their tax twice 
over, less 84 per cent. ; for the second 
twice over, less 162 per cent., and 
so on until, at the end of twelve 
years, they are released from half 
the burden of the old permanent 
tax for ever. By this means, we 
are told, the Khedive hoped to pay 
off his floating debt. He has failed 
to do that, however, and, instead, 
this is what happens. For a few 
years—supposing every landholder 
able to pay the tax, which he is 
whipped to do—the land revenue 
is excessively swollen, and then 
it gradually drops away, until, 
according to Mr. Cave’s calcu- 
lations, it will amount, at the 
twelve years’ end, to 1,805,131/. 
only, and, according to Mr. Oppen- 
heim, to 1,922,000/. Mr. Cave was 
first told that the Mokabala would 
only involve an ultimate loss of 
1,531,118/., but afterwards the 
Khedive confessed to him that it 
would actually come to 2,500,000l., 
while in1873 Mr.Oppenheim counted 
it at 3,022,o00/.: but their esti- 
mate of the original Jand revenue 
differs so much that these other 
discrepancies ultimately come to- 
gether in almost the same 
result as regards the final issue. 
By this means, then, the land 
revenue was temporarily raised, 
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according to the amended budget 
of 1873, to 5,629,000l., and it will 
sink in 1886 to less than 2,000,000, 
Nay, by virtue of the cumulative 
discount, it is becoming less every 
year, and never would have sufficed 
tomake 5,000,000l. into 10,000,000l, 
And what is there to fill up the gap 
now yearly on the increase? The 
upholders of Egyptian finance 
could only find two sources of 
consolation, and only one of com. 
pensation. Before the Mokabala is 
lost the permanent charge of the 
Egyptian debt would, they say, be 
lessened by the liquidation of 
several of the short loans. That 
would be most satisfactory were 
there not new debts growing, and 
had not the recent decree of 
consolidation swept these hopes 
entirely away, for no loans are 
to be paid off now for 65 years. 
The second consolatory and com. 
pensatory consideration lies in the 
augmentation of land revenue from 
new cultivation brought under 
taxes. Mr. Cave says that 620,000 
feddans may be expected to yield 
revenue soon, and he estimates that 
revenue at 320,000/., or about ros. 
per feddan, which, contrasted with 
the 20s. and 21s. per feddan said to 
have been got from the old acreage 
before the imposition of the Moka- 
bala, excites reflections. At that rate 
the whole land registered as cul- 
tivable, and amounting to 1,098,000 
feddans, would not, were it brought 
into cultivation now, suffice to 
make good what would be lost in 
1886 by a couple of millions ster- 
ling. But there is little chance of 
any such good fortune. Land is 
rather going out of cultivation 
than coming in. The people 
are too experienced in oppres- 
sion to be eager to open new 
ground on which taxes could be 
laid. All things considered, there- 
fore, there is much force in the 
observation with which Mr. Henry 
Oppenheim sums up his favourable 
review of the Mokabala arrange- 
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ment :—‘ It must not be forgotten,’ 
he says, ‘ that, although the remis- 
sion of the land taxes promised as 
a return for the Mokabala instal- 
ment is absolute, the income of the 
taxpayers is increased by the re- 
mission, and would be available to 
the State in some form or other if 
necessity should arise.’ No doubt 
it would, The hint is a most sug- 
gestive one ; and, if one may judge 
by the list of burdens borne by the 
poor fellaheen given above, it has 
not been lost on the astute, con- 
scienceless ruler of Egypt. But 
the taxation that increases poverty, 
that causes cultivators to sell land 
rather than bear the burden im- 
posed for five years’ purchase, does 
not augur well for the productive- 
ness of this source of fresh income. 
Mr. Cave forgot these views of the 
situation when he expressed the 
hope that the Mokabala remissions 
would give an impulse to cultiva- 
tion—the more is the pity. And the 
new unifying decree which has been 
applied to the debts actually an- 
nounces the abandonment of the 
entire arrangement. The Mokabala 
is to be no more, and the land re- 
venue will return to its old footing. 
Those who paid double tax in the 
hope of obtaining remissions and a 
fresh title to their land must re- 
nounce their land and pay again as 
best they can. 

So much for the land tax, which 
we think it would be hard to fix the 
actual yield of amid the confusion 
of budgets. The item next in 
importance is the receipts from the 
railways, and here again we have 
nothing but conflicting data to go 
by. In the four documents which 
condescend to loose particulars re- 
garding Egyptian finance, viz. the 
two budgets of 187 3-4, the ‘definitive 
account’ of 1875, and the budget 
of 1876, we have their net receipt 
set down thus — first budget, 
750,0001., second ditto (for the same 
year), 878,0001., 1875 account, 
966,0661., and the 1876 budget, 
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990,800l. No details are given of 
the working of these railways, ex- 
cept an account published in 1873, 
which shows that they are worked 
at about 40 per cent. of their gross 
receipts, and that it only costs 
107,7221. to keep over 1,000 miles 
of railway and telegraph lines in 
repair. It is remarkable, too, that 
this should have been accomplished 
while the Khedive considers that 
he has the same right to use his 
railway for nothing in the carriage 
of freight and soldiers and for 
pleasure, as he has to goad his 
people under the lash to work with- 
out compensation on his estates. 
So far as I know, no other system 
of railways in the world could yield 
such extraordinary results under 
these conditions. And if the loss 
of Indian transit traffic, as wellasthe 
decrease in Egyptian trade through 
the opening of the Suez Canal, be 
taken into account, the enormous 
amount of the receipts become 
striking, beyond the capacity of 
human credulity. The net receipts 
of these railways were, moreover, 
set down as only 282,853/. in 
1864-5, and at a still less sum the 
year before, when Egypt was in the 
full tide of its fitful cotton pros- 
perity, and while it had an enor- 
mous transit trade to and from 
India. Where in the world, there- 
fore, has the sudden increase 
come from since? I do not believe 
that it exists. The increased mile. 
age has not brought increased profits ; 
but, if the truth were told, the 
reverse, as a moment’s considera- 
tion of the falling prices, reduced 
trade, and general situation will make 
evident. If the railways yield a net 
revenue of a quarter of a million, 
they do better than many of our 
Indian lines that are quite as well 
situated for traffic, and not so 
burdened with the caprices of un- 
reasoning despotism, or with the 
weight of money borrowed at 27 
per cent, 

Almost equally difficult to believe 
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is the statement as to Customs re- 
ceipts, although Mr. Cave says that 
they appear to have been under. 
estimated last year, the income from 
the whole Customs being taken at 
17,5001, less than an independent 
authority has set down, on ‘imper- 
fect data,’ for Alexandria alone. 
The sum ranges from 528,000l. to 
624,0001., and we will let it pass 
with this remark only, that it was 
levied on about five and a half 
millions of imports in 1875, accord- 
ing to the official statement, of 
which at least a fifth passed in free 
for the Khedive’s account, while a 
good portion of the remainder was 
simply goods in transit; and, fur- 
ther, that the English Board of 
Trade returns show that the 
Egyptian imports from this country 
have fallen from 8,829,o0o/. in 
1870 to 3,674,000l. in 1874. How 
could it be otherwise with a popu- 
lation hardly able to buy the 
necessaries of life? It is only 
the Khedive and his Court and 
the Europeans in the country 
who can afford to import duty- 
paying luxuries. Everything is, 

owever, so loose that relates to 
Egyptian trade, that we find a wide 
disagreement in the import and 
export figures published two years 
ago and those given in Mr. Cave’s 
Report. For example, the old 
figures stated the total exports of 
the period 1852 to 1861 at 
27,386,o00l., and the imports at 
21,755,0001., showing a surplus 
on the right side of 5,631,000l. 
Mr. Cave, on the other hand, gives 
a table for the same period in 
which the exports are set down 
at 29,870,000/. and the imports at 
24,763,000l., which shows a larger 
total and a smaller sum on the 
right side. Matters are still worse 
when we come to the period from 
1862 to 1875. The old table which 
comes down to 1871 states the gross 
exports at 123,241,000l. and the 
imports at 52,682,000l., while Mr. 
Cave’s table, which comes down four 
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years later, shows a gross export 
total of only 145,939,000l. and an 
import total of 61,940,0001. This 
gives an export for the last four 
years of 22,698,000l., or only 
5,675,0001. per annum, and an 
export of 9,258,000/., or only 
2,315,0001. per annum. It is 
not so set down in the tables of 
course, being accounted for by a 
general cutting down of figures 
over the years embraced in the 
period; but all the same this is how 
the totals work out, and we have 
to conclude either that the table 
issued in 1874 was grossly ex. 
aggerated, or that both state. 
ments are a mere haphazard 
guess, prompted, in the case of 
the figures furnished to Mr. Cave, 
by a desire to make things look a 
little like the totals in the English 
home accounts. On the whole we 
may, therefore, leave the Customs 
revenue as an undiscoverable quan- 
tity, which, whatever it be, does 
not tend to grow bigger. Nor 
does our quest for big revenues get 
clearer when we deal with sach 
items as the salt monopoly, which 
figures in the original budget for 
187,0001., and in last year’s accounts 
for 299,0001., although consump. 
tion is necessarily about the same. 
The tobacco duty is equally puz 
zling. In 1873 Mr. Henry Oppen- 
heim had many reasons to give why 
this item, which did not figure for 
a farthing in the first 1873 budget, 
should be made to show in its 
duplicate or amended version for 
500,000, He said 14 Ib. per 
head was no extravagant con- 
sumption of tobacco for the poor 
people, and 1s. 6d. per lb. no heavy 
sum to pay as tax; and, in short, 
proved, to his own satisfaction, that 
the tax was the most sure in Egypt 
—admitting, however, that it might 
yield but half the estimate justat first. 
His sanguine anticipations have not, 
unhappily, been fulfilled; the tax 
has yielded, by the comparisonof 
succeeding documents, only from 
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250,000. to 260,o001. Once more, 
receipts from provincial governors 
figure in the first budget for only 
223,0001., but in the 1875 accounts 
they have been swollen to 703,000l., 
including municipal receipts, which 
do not figure in the first budget at 
all. In the 1876 budget they are 
higher still. In one budget the mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Ministry 
of Finance do not appear at all, in 
another they figure at 272,0001., and 
in yet another at 455,000/. General 
miscellaneous receipts, octroi, &c., 
stand in the first budget for 
167,000l., and in the 1875 account 
for 493,0001., and so on; it is hardly 
necessary to go through all details. 
All that can be said of some of 
these is that they represent illegal 
‘squeezes’ and ‘backsheesh’ on 
which no reliance can be placed as 
regular revenue. Enough has been 
said in the mere recapitulation of 
these figures to show the utterly un- 
trustworthy nature of every state- 
ment regarding the income and 
trade of Egypt, and to prove that 
any just estimate of what the re- 
venues really are is almost im- 
possible ; all we can assert is that 
they are lower than officially set 
forth, We must perforce fall back 
on general considerations, and, re- 
membering that the revenue was con- 
fessedly under 5,000,000/. in 1864, 
think whether in the interval Egypt 
has ‘ progressed’ so as to be able to 
double it. Her trade is by official 
statements smaller now than it was 
then and much less profitable, the 
population by all accounts poorer, 
the yield of soil not greater; the 
private ventures of the Khedive do 
not pay, his ‘ new provinces,’ with 
the possible, but only possible, ex- 
clusion of the Soudan, entail loss; 
where then is this augmented re- 
venue to come from ? 

How is a poverty-stricken popu- 
lation subject to corvées, hardly able 
to get bread, whose goods are liable 
to be sold at the bidding of the 
ruthless tax-gatherers, who must pay 
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‘squeezes’ to every corrupt official 
in order that he may get speedily 
rich—how are these to pay 21. per 
head in taxation, young and 
old, infant and imbecile, or 8l. 
per family, if we suppose each 
family to consist of four per- 
sons? Worked to death, often 
hurried off to the Khedive’s 
foolish wars, driven to build the 
Soudan Railway under the eye of 
an English contractor who ought, 
because he is an Englishman, to be 
ready to cut off his right hand 
rather than touch such work, where 
are these wretched creatures to find 
every year such sums of money ? 
The question hardly needs put- 
ting to reveal the absurd impos- 
sibility of realising this prepos- 
terous revenue. All the financial 
statements of Egypt are illu- 
sory. If the revenue was under 
5,000,000l, in 1864, when Egypt 
was comparatively prosperous, 
not all the squeezing of the 
Mokabala exactions can have forced 
it beyond 7,000,c00l. now, and I 
doubt if it has ever really exceeded 
six. How could it possibly do so 
when the civil administration lives 
by plunder? Let anyone conceive 
what it would be to wring 
10,000, 0001. sterling out of a popula- 
tion of some 5,000,000 souls, all but 
a few thousands reduced to a state 
of poverty more abject than that 
of the dwellers in the by-lanes of 
Soho, Seven Dials, or Drury Lane, 
or than that of the Irish labourers 
before the potato famine, and that 
it is, moreover, wrung out of these 
people at a cost of from 20 to 30 
per cent. additional, which goes 
as ‘backsheesh,’ and tax farmer’s 
profit, after approved Turkish 
fashion, and he will have some 
idea of what the budgets of Egypt 
must mean. The parrot cry al- 
ways rises when this view is ad. 
vanced, ‘ But Egypt is a very fertile 
country, and its people need little 
to live on beyond a few dates.’ Yes, 
Egypt is fertile ; but of what use is 
3K2 
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fertility when there is neither capi- 
tal nor security to enable that fer- 
tility to bear its due fruit? Mr. 
Henry Oppenheim estimates the 
yield of this fertile country at from 
4l. to 6l. per acre, and the Times 
correspondent says it averages gl. 
Compare these estimates with what 
a Scotch farmer contrives to get 
out of his bleak moorland or bare 
hill-side, and then talk of the fer- 
tility of Egypt as much as you 
like. It will be found to be but 
one more Egyptian dream. 
Looking at the question in all 
its bearings, then, I cannot come to 
any other conclusion than that the 
revenues of Egypt have never been 
forced higher than 7,000,000l., that 
their normal yield is perhaps about 
5,000,0001., that when the Moka- 
bala arrangement comes to an 
end under the new decree there- 
fore they are likely to fall to below 
4,000,000l., if they have not sunk 
to that point before, or unless Mr. 
Oppenheim’s hint is well acted upon. 
That being so, what becomes of 
the scheme we hear of for paying 
interest on the huge and useless 
debt of the country? It all falls 
on the national exchequer, for the 
estates of the Khedive cannot be 
counted on to yield more than half 
a million towards the service of 
his loans at the best, and not 
unlikely ‘aay not yield a farthing. 
Fancy farming and fancy manu- 
facturing is expensive work even 
in Egypt. At the present mo- 


ment the debt of Egypt, funded 
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and floating, involves an ap. 
nual charge of as near as may be 
10,000,000/. At the reduced rates 
proposed in a scheme that has been 
formally published, it would take 
with sinking fund about 6,500,000, 
By that scheme the wholeof the debt 
is to be lumped together and swollen 
to a total of g1,000,000l., at 7 per 
cent., redeemable in sixty-five years, 
The existing funded debts unpaid 
come to something over 55,000,000l,, 
so that this means a new creation of 
bonds for above 35,500,000/. As 
the existing floating debt was 
only confined to 18,000,000. by 
the Khedive, and the Daira 
3,000,0001., while 1,000,0001. was 
set down for tke Abyssinian war, 
this new creation implies an excess 
of from 7,000,0001. to 8,000,000l. 
hitherto unacknowledged, and which 
we must either set down as an 
increase of the present floating debt 
not before revealed, or as ‘cover’ for 
the ‘backsheesh’ which the Khe. 
dive and his financial supporters 
expect to net in the shape of commis. 
sions when the new loan is ‘ placed.”* 
This grave proposal would be some. 
thing quite irregular did it not 
strike one as ludicrously harmless 
in its audacity. The financiers who 
hope to unload once more on the 
public have surely this time 
missed their mark, and will be 
allowed to keep the bonds they 
create. The administration of 
Egypt and tribute to the Porte, 
together with the interest due 
to us on the money paid for 





? The organs of the French Haute Finance now openly acknowledge that this is the 
purpose of the large excess which has been coolly added to the debt total. Here are the 


figures :— 
Present consolidated debt 
Sundry bonuses ; 
Floating debt 
Bonus on its conversion . 
Balance reserved 


The meaning of this is that the holders of the present floating debt are to get paid at 
par, and to have in addition £6,500,000 to come and go upon; and that the Khedive 


retains another £ 3,700,000 to place on the market as best he can for his own especial 


benefit. 
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the Suez Canal shares, take, Mr. 
Cave informs us, 4,000,000l., or 
about 1,000,000]. more than Mr. 
Oppenheim allows in his pamphlet, 
the charge for the shares excluded. 
We have, therefore, to discover how 
a permanent expenditure of about 
10,500,0001., which would be the 
figure under this new and very 
droll arrangement, is to be brought 
within compass of a steady revenue 
of, at the outside, 5,000,000/., now 
that the Mokabala extortion is said 
to be suspended. 

‘The revenue will increase to 
meet the burdens to be borne.’ 
There is nothing in the history or 
condition of Egypt to warrant such 
a hope, and, if there were, the 
money is wanted now. The float- 
ing and funded debts take at pre- 
sent every penny of even the 
10,000,0001. revenue claimed; the 
administration takes 4,000,000l., 
and the cost of the Abyssinian war 
will reach, it is said, 2,000,000. 
more. Where isthis money to come 
from at present, even on the Govern- 
ment of Egypt’s own figures? The 
dilemma is as great in one way as 
another, and it is no wonder that 
the Finance Minister of Egypt was 
recently raising money at 18 per 
cent. on Treasury bills issued at 50 
per cent. discount or at 36 per cent. 
of actual interest. But even that 
cannot go on for ever, and meantime 
the floating debt swells; the Khe- 
dive, like his master, must have 
money. He has his large harem to 
keep up, his army to equip, and 
his various expensive whims to 
gratify. There are two hundred 
miles of railway building in the 
Soudan at a cost of 7,000l. per 
nile, forced labour notwithstanding, 
and contractors will want payment, 
let alone ‘honorariums.’ How is 
all this money to be found? There 
18 One way, and one only. The 
public of the West must be once 
more appealed to. A new scheme 
18 necessary which, like an em- 
broidered garment thrown over a 
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corpse, will hide all that is re- 
volting and forbidding. Schemes 
are, indeed, not wanting. ‘Oh,’ 
say the financiers, ‘we have ap- 
pointed a commission to receive the 
revenues set apart, and we hope to 
get all the great powers, England 
included, to join it.. All will go 
right then.’ This is the great card 
to be played; by this it is hoped 
that money will be found. But 
what does this new recipe for an 
old sore mean? Control of the 
administration of Egypt? No- 
thing of the kind. The position of 
the new financial board is a purely 
passive one. The commissioners 
cannot arrange taxes and see to the 
general expenditure ; they are only 
there as receivers, aud to give 
advice as to the accurate ‘ wording’ 
of the budgets supplied to them 
from above ; their position is exactly 
analogous to that of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, which, some will 
recollect, made a quite deafening 
noise about the great privileges 
and powers confided to it in Turkey, 
in order that the 1873 issue of 5 
per cent. bonds might be floated. 
Where is that Bank now? What 
good has it ever done to miserable 
bondholders? What has it ever 
been but a tool for enabling the 
Turks to draw money from people’s 
pockets? The answer to these 
questions will tell us what the 
glittering scheme for a financial 
commission in Egypt can mean. 
It is not even to be composed mainly 
of Europeans, but were it com- 
posed of archangels, with power to 
spirit the Khedive away, and all 
his rottenness with him, they could 
not take 10,000,000]. out of a 
country which is miserably unable 
to pay 6,000,000l. 

People will, it is to be hoped, not 
forget, when these glittering empty 
schemes are paraded before them, the 
budgets which have always shown a 
surplus and have lied systematically 
in so doing; that the ‘floating debt’ 


was, like Moses’s burning bush, 
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inconsumable—always about to be 


extinguished by the newest loan, 
always reappearing bigger and 
more importunate than ever. Yet 
there is no telling what mankind 
may do. Where the temptation 
of gain is large, men grow blind 
to all risks and to all iniquity too. 
I can hardly conceive of a man with 
@ conscience in his bosom sitting 
down and looking calmly at the 
state into which the miserable loan- 
dealing of adventurous rogues has 
brought Egypt without being 
awakened to pity, and, if he has 
been partaking in the gains, to 
remorse; and yet such men are often 
to be met with. They have become 
accustomed to look on these matters 
as merely so much per cent., and 
the agonies of the wretched slaves 
of Egypt reach not the peaceful 
luxuriousness in which these per- 
centages enable them to dwell. 
By the toil of those weary millions 
these people have grown rich, and 
to them riches are more than 
humanity, an easy life better than 
the refusal to live by the sweat 
of another’s brow, the slow drain- 
ing of another’s blood. I meet 
such men often, and wonder and 
fear also that with a new bait there 
will be a new rash after the gold, and 
@ new impetus given to an oppres- 
sion that has already mounted to 
an agony crying to heaven for 
vengeance. It is a gamble after all 
with the mass of those who join 
such ventures, and ‘devil take 
the hindmost’ their cry. These 
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people—the majority of them men 


and women of all classes, sober 
priests and professed gamblers, one. 
idead shopkeepers and jewelled 
dwellers in palaces—can only be 
kept away by fear of loss, and hence 
I have iterated and reiterated the 
utterly baseless character of Egyptian 
financial statements. I appeal to 
prudent greed rather than to the 
hearts and consciences of men. If 
people will believe that on any terms 
the Egyptian fellaheen can find 
means to pay the charges on the pre- 
sent funded debt alone, and will lend 
further money to Egypt on that 
belief, they deserve their fate. But 
I would fain hope yet, and after 
all said, for humanity’s sake, that 
the end of this modern system 
of fraud and oppression has come 
so far as Egypt is concerned; 
that neither the English Govern- 
ment nor the English people will 
any more associate themselves with 
crimes so great as those that have 
been perpetrated there under the 
name of progress. Whether from 
doubt of gain to be had or from an 
awakened consciousness of the 
harm that has been done, let us 
hope that our part and lot in the 
affair is over. The more what has 
been done in the past is looked at the 
uglier will it seem. It is melan- 
choly that the wealth of England 
should ever have been turned to 
such a use. That the wealth s0 
employed should be lost may prove 
to be the lightest part of our retri- 
bution. 


A. J. Witson. 
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